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LORD STANLEY. 


Amone contemporary orators Lord 
Stanley is one of the most distin- 
guished. During many years that 
he has taken a leading part in 
the debates in the House of Com- 
mons, be has almost always held a 
very high place among the most 
eloquent and effective speakers in 
that assembly; sometimes he has 
raised himself to the very first rank. 
No one has been so bold as to = 
tion his intellectual power ; few have 
dared to match their strength with 
his. He has, in fact, been almost 
universally acknowledged to be, as 
a parliamentary debater, a suc- 
cessful competitor with Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord John Russell, or Lord 
Palmerston. Whatever exasperated 
enemies or cautious friends ma 
have said as to the tendency of his 
oratorical efforts, however they may 
have been deprecated from time to 
time as too stimulative of party 
spirit and too provocative of party 
animosity, no one has withheld from 
them the tribute of admiration on 
intellectual grounds. Lord Stanley 
was one of the chosen spirits who 
really led and ruled the House of 
Commons. 

While he continued there it might 
have been somewhat difficult to take 
an impartial view of his claims. He 
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threw himself with such a deter- 
mined, at times with such a reckless 
spirit into all attacks, he so tho- 
roughly and desperately identified 
himself with his party in all defences, 
that it was all but impossible to ex- 
clude prejudice from a judgment of 
his merits as a statesman from par- 
tiality either for or against him. 
For during many years, indeed up to 
within a very short time before his 
retirement from the Lower House, 
Lord Stanley knew no medium in 
politics. He threw himself heart and 
soul into whatever he undertook. It 
was a personal matter with him. He 
seemed really to believe in that poli- 
tical iniquity of his antagonists which 
others on his side appeared only to 
assume for the sake of oratorical 
invective. He lived in a perfect 
turmoil of contest. He had certain 
regular opponents with whom it was 
always understood the battle was to 
be fought to the death. Whether 
the fault were theirs or his is not in 
question: the fact was so. Besides 
these, he had always a small array of 
stragglers, with whom, from time to 
time, he had to maintain a kind of 
guerilla warfare,—a species of strife 
which is proportionately as harassing 
and perilous in debate as it is in the 
terrible reality of war. It leaves a 
LL 
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man no rest. He must be for ever 
prepared. He must, as it were, sleep 
in his armour and with his sword 
unsheathed. No allowance is made 
for the weaknesses and infirmities of 
humanity. If by chance a man so 
situated should be caught tripping, 
he is fallen upon at once. If the 
fatigues of laborious official duties 
shall have impaired his powers—if 
some subordinate shall have misin- 
formed him as to facts, or committed 
him as to opinions or declarations, no 
allowance whatever is made for such 
aman. He has made too many ene- 
mies. He has conquered, perhaps, 
in too many contests. The van- 
quished thirst for revenge. No po- 
litical courtesies are in reserve for 
him. He has fought while alive, and 
fighting he must die. 

And in like manner has Lord 
Stanley been judged by too many of 
his contemporaries, by too many of 
those who envied his splendid talents, 
as well as by those who, naturally 
enough, smarted under the inflictions 
of his sarcastic spirit. He has made 
more political enemies, and possibly 
more personal ones, with less real 
cause, than any other of his con- 
temporaries. Every-day events prove 
this. If we are to judge from the 
noble lord’s extreme and marked 
quiescence during the latter part of 
his sojourn in the House of Com- 
mons—a political indifference so un- 
wonted as to have given rise to the 
most singular rumours, as, for in- 
stance, that he was dissatisfied at 

laying so subordinate a part to Sir 
Robert Peel, and that his removal to 
the House of Lords was the price of 
his continued acknowledgment of 
that right honcurable baronet’s su- 
periority—Lord Stanley wished for 
something like repose after the ex- 
citement of the contests of the last 
few years. It might seem that, 
having been mainly instrumental in 
winning the battle which placed the 
Conservative ministry in office, his 
proud spirit was so far satisfied, and 
that he desired now to sign a treaty 
of peace with his old antagonists. 
But the deep and bitter enmities 
which his powerful and unsparing 
eloquence had aroused were not to be 
so allayed. Those who had suffered 
by his former activity would not now 
let him rest. They sought to avenge 
themselves for past indignities and 
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defeats, by assailing his character as 
minister. Never was there yet a 
member of government, and espe- 
cially one holding the comparatively 
remote and retired office of colonial- 
secretary, who was assailed so mer- 
cilessly and so indefatigably, or so 
decidedly and palpably on grounds 
of a personal nature. He is now, 
and has been for some time past, 
suffering the reaction of his former 
triumphs. 

All these things make it difficult to 
deal with Lord Stanley's character 
as a statesman and an orator. Ifa 
man who has played so distinguished 
a part has made many enemies, he 
must also have many enthusiastic 
admirers. Political gratitude may as 
much exaggerate his merits and ser- 
vices, as political hatred may de- 
preciate them. In either case the 
parties, whether enemies or friends, 
deal with the man as he was. They 
look back to the stormy times when 
the character which they hate or 
admire was formed and displayed, 
and they conceive that character to 
have remained the same. They re- 
fuse to acknowledge any change, or 
to see that time and the abatement 
of many causes of irritation may 
have materially altered the tendencies 
of one who early in life exhibited 
intellectual propensities of a very 
different kind. That Lord Stanley 
has been removed from the arena in 
which his combative habits were so 
fully developed, into a sphere where 
they are comparatively useless, and 
that since he has been in his new 
position he has been more quiescent 
than ever he was during the last 
year or two of his continuing in the 
House of Commons, will, however, 
materially lessen the difficulty, and 
enable us to look at his character 
with more impartiality and more 
fearlessness of arousing hostile opi- 
nions on either side than if we had 
applied ourselves to the task some 
six or eight years ago, when his 
gladiatorial powers were in full play. 

It is a bad thing for a young no- 
bleman, and proportionately it is bad 
for his country, when he leaps sud- 
denly from a minority and private 
life into the full exercise of legislative 
functions as a member of the House 
of Peers. On the other hand, it is 
advantageous that he should pre- 
viously undergo a training in the 
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House of Commons. One of the 
most valuable practical safeguards of 
the constitution is that provision of 
the law which makes the sons of 
peers eligible to election as members 
of the popular representative body, 
and that custom of the country which 
usually gives persons so situated a 
preference. They are thus brought 
early into contact with popular opi- 
nions, and the natural pride of birth 
is held in check by the counteracting 
pride of talent and of power derived 
from the people. As a_ political 
school, the House of Commons thus 
forms an admirable preparation for 
the House of Lords. It familiarises 
the young nobleman with the wants, 
feelings, and opinions of classes with 
whom he might otherwise never come 
in contact; and it enables him at a 
future period, when raised to the 
peerage and released from the im- 
mediate control of popular opinion, 
to take those wants and feelings into 
account in the responsible task of 
legislation. 

Whatever may be the political opi- 
nions that may have been imbibed 
by young nen, bred, perhaps, 
amidst traditions of feudal grandeur, 
contact with the current sentiments 
of men springing from the mercan- 
tile classes, or representing abstract 
opinions founded on ideas of popular 
omnipotence, tends to liberalise them 
as citizens, and lessens the proba- 
bility of their being placed in colli- 
sion with their fellow-subjects, should 
questions of mutual right ever arise 
between the privileged class and the 
people. Asan intellectual discipline, 
too, passing a few sessions in the House 
of Commons serves the young peer. 
The discipline preserved in that as- 
sembly has a tendency to bring down 
arrogance, while the constant and 
temperate discussion of all subjects 
most interesting to a citizen removes 
the inexperience by which it is en- 
gendered. This training serves him 
especially when he first enters the 
House of Lords. From the aristo- 
cratic character of that assembly, 
and the intellect of which it boasts 
in individual members, a young man 
making his appearance there would 
be apt to be discouraged, overpower- 
ed, by the greatness of his audience. 
A modest nature would be abashed, 
an arrogant one hopelessly put down 
— discouraged by an austere silence. 
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Lord Byron felt the extreme diffi- 
culty of rising to address such an 
assembly. A few years’ training 
in the Reuss of Commons prepares 
a man for this ordeal. It is true 
that no audience can, as a whole, 
be more severe than that of the 
House of Commons. But then the 
young orator, especially if he be a 
peer, is cheered by the reflection, 
that singly they are not so much to 
be feared, and, above all, that they 
are ephemeral. Victory is more, 
and defeat less, than in the Upper 
House. He comes up to the House 
of Lords knowing what his powers 
are, what he can do, and what he 
cannot. He does not attempt too 
much ; and in what he does attempt, 
from long practice having given him 
confidence, he usually succeeds. 
Lord Stanley has profited more 
than most men by this training. 
Had he mounted at once to the 
House of Peers, it is more than pro- 
bable that he would not have acquir- 
ed the high reputation as an orator 
which he now enjoys. Of course he 
would have distinguished himself: 
such talents as his are not made to 
be hidden,—they would have forced 
themselves on public notice in some 
way or other. But their develope- 
ment would probably have been very 
different. That energy of character, 
which when roused by party conflict 
with obnoxious individuals, or by 
antagonism with opinions and prin- 
ciples which he had learned to hold 
in abhorrence, made him the most 
powerful debater in the House of 
Commons, arming his intellect with 
keen and ready argument, and his 
tongue with invective or sarcasm, 
would, in all probability, if he 
had not been placed in the cireum- 
stances which called it forth, have 
expended itself with equal vigour in 
other channels. We should have 
found him as fixed and determined 
of purpose in his devotion to some 
scheme of opinions, perhaps to some 
party, as he was in grappling with 
the Irish members in the House of 
Commons. His oratorical efforts 
would have been of a more purely in- 
tellectual character, less mixed up with 
personal feeling, which, as it is, has 
given them their distinguishing fea- 
tures. But what they would thus 
have gained in tone, they would 
probably heve lost in vigour. He 
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might have acquired a reputation 
for philosophical views as a states- 
man—these, indeed, might always 
be detected even in his most fiery 
speeches; and he might have at- 
tained to considerable purity and 
elegance of style as an orator. But 
he would not have stood out among 
contemporaries so marked a man as 
he now is. His name would not 
have been identified with the sterner 
features and attributes of party con- 
test. We should not have witnessed 
that peculiar impatience and restless- 
ness of disposition, in which he is 
surpassed by but one living orator ; 
nor that indomitable spirit which 
will not brook defeat, nor be satis- 
fied with less than the utter prostra- 
tion of the foe, in which he is again 
to be likened only to the noble and 
learned ex-chancellor. He would in 
all human probability, never have 
met an antagonist so personally pow- 
erful, and at the same time so out of 
the pale of ordinary parliamentary 
courtesy, as O'Connell ; nor would he, 
therefore, have been almost the only 
man to have realised in his person 
the old practice of party contests, 
where the strife was between man 
and man, not between principle and 
principle, or measure and measure. 
But, on the other hand, if Lord 
Stanley would thus have avoided 
much of that odium which part 
hatred, justified, it must be admitted, 
by circumstances to a certain extent, 
has attempted, and still attempts, to 
affix to his name, he would have en- 
tered on the duties of legislation 
with powers far less developed, with 
experience much more circumscribed, 
capabilities of usefulness much more 
confined, than those which, after his 
stormy career in the Lower House, 
he now esses. As it is, he comes 
to the House of Peers with a repu- 
tation which enables him, without 
offence to the pride of any of his 
colleagues, to be the right hand of 
the Duke of Wellington, as the 
“ Jeader ;” with a temperament, all 
the elasticity of which remains un- 
impaired, while its irritable tenden- 
cies are evidently softened down and 
ameliorated ; with faculties strength- 
ened by use, and a mind stored with 
every sort of experience in public 
affairs that can render a man useful 
in their administration. The longer 
he continues in the House of Peers, 
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the longer will he be removed from 
those irritating causes which were 
the only drawbacks on his complete 
success in the House of Commons, 
and the more will he be disposed to 
view questions—whether of a politi- 
cal or an administrative character— 
in that statesmanlike spirit which 
contemplates the necessity of small 
compromises in order to ward off 
great contests. It is almost impos- 
sible to account for the change that 
has already taken place in him, ex- 
cept by attributing it to ill-health, 
or toa resolute determination of self- 
restraint now that the circumstances 
surrounding him are so different 
from which they were when he was in 
the opposition in the House of Com- 
mons. A change there is, unquestion- 
ably. You can no longer recognise 
in the quiet, unobtrusive minister 
who now sits under the wing of the 
Duke of Wellington in the House of 
Lords, who speaks only when called 
upon, and then only in the routine 
discharge of official duty, the fierce, 
fiery leader who was named the 
Hotspur of the Conservative forces ; 
whose parliamentary life had been 
one long series of party hostilities ; 
who was so prone to attack, that his 
opponents were obliged in self-de- 
fence to be for ever on their guard ; 
and who was so ready at retort, that 
one almost suspected that the sar- 
casm used 1n reply must have been 
prepared for an attack. A singular 
and striking instance of this change oc- 
curred last session. Lord Brougham, 
by the unrestrained use of his sar- 
castic powers indiscriminately among 
friends or foes, had, long before the 
advent of Lord Stanley to the House 
of Lords, acquired such a mastery 
over that assembly, that no man 
seemed to have the courage to an- 
swer him. He lorded it over all, 
and dealt out his reproofs or his 
sarcastic irony with a perseverance 
and reckless boldness, a fearlessness 
of retort, that gave him a most dis- 
agreeable pre-eminence, but one ap- 

arently most grateful to the com- 

ative propensities of his nature. 
When it became known that Lord 
Stanley was to be raised to the House 
of Peers, every one pointed him out 
as the natural antagonist of Lord 
Brougham. His well-known cha- 
racter, his fearlessness, and extreme 
aptness and readiness in retort, pro- 
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claimed him, now that Lord Lynd- 
hurst had grown too indolent, or 
too friendly with the common 
enemy, the most fit person to en- 
counter the giant and lay him in 
the dust. 

Nor was Lord Brougham long in 
rovoking a contest. Scareely had 
ord Stanley appeared in the House 

after having been confined at home 
by illness, than his noble antagonist 
rushed to the attack. The exact 
particulars are unimportant. He 
offered some sneering and sarcastic 
remark on Lord Stanley's anxiety to 
make a second speech on a subject on 
which he had once delivered his opi- 
nion as colonial secretary. The re- 
tort was obvious; it was even expected 
by the House, and had Lord Stanley 
been the man he was but a few 
months before, he would have given 
his assailant a castigation such as 
perhaps he never received before, for 
no man but Lord Stanley possessed 
the same powers. But, instead of so 
doing, he quietly and calmly sub- 
mitted to the attack, to what was so 
personal as almost to amount to an 
insult, and thus let Lord Brougham 
retire from the contest, if contest it 
could be called, with the éclat of hav- 
ing conquered so doughty a con- 
queror, and nerved to future efforts 
of the same amiable character. 

Far different was the Lord Stanley 
of five or ten years ago. Then, no 
man in the House of Commons, how- 
ever distinguished by power oforatory, 
or however influential with the coun- 
try, would have thought of making 
an attack on Lord Stanley without 
the certain expectation of a retort in 
kind, possibly carrying sarcasm or 
ridicule almost beyond the limits of 
courtesy. Then he was one of the 
most, if not the most, actively mili- 
tant of our public men. He had, as 
has been said, two classes of oppo- 
nents: one class the regular consti- 
tutional opposition, as represented by 
the Whig leaders; the other class 
composed of such men as O'Connell 
and his immediate satellites, and Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Wakley, and other re- 

resentatives of the Radical interest. 
Vith one or the other of these he 
was in a perpetual state of conflict. 
It was the fashion at the time with 
his enemies, and indeed they have 
not forgotten the trick now, to attri- 
bute this constant warfare in which 
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the noble lord was engaged to his 
own infirmity of temper, which made 
it impossible for him to be on good 
terms with any one. They invari- 
ably made him the assailant, and in- 
sinuated that if others did not attack 
him they would not themselves be 
left alone. All was laid to the score 
of his natural irritability and irasci- 
bility of disposition, which would not 
let him rest at peace himself, as 
other easy-going statesmen were con- 
tent to do, or let others either be at 
peace. They overlooked, or would 
not see, one quality in Lord Stanley's 
mind which explained the whole. 
They had been so long accustomed to 
a kind of moral laxity in the mode 
adopted by public men of dealing 
with great questions, that they could 
not at first understand a man who 
looked upon politics, not as a mere 
game of skill in which the reward of 
success was rank and power, but as a 
real and serious business, in which 
the temporal and even the spiritual 
welfare of the nation were at stake. 
They did not see that Lord Stanley 
was in earnest, that there was a sin- 
cerity animating all his public acts 
which made it impossible for him to 
fence with blunted foils. What was 
play to others was real serious re- 
sponsible work to him, and hence his 
disposition to treat men and measures 
in a spirit which, when misunder- 
stood, appeared to be an angry one. 
Angry men usually become the slaves 
of their own passion. The intellec- 
tual powers lose their influence, and 
the victim of this kind of excitement 
is sure to place himself speedily in a 
false position. Did Lord Stanley ever 
exhibit these symptoms of the in- 
firmity attributed to him? No. On 
the contrary, if not always calm, he 
was at least collected; and however 
far a species of moral indignation, 
which often infused itself into his 
aarp might carry him, he never 
ost his self-possession. Though lia- 
ble to be, to all appearance, carried 
beyond himself in the excitement of 
debate, he never forgot his object, or 
failed to strike the decisive blow at 
the happy moment. Lord Stanley 
never really lost his temper. The 
target as he was, during the stormy 
period to which we refer, of all the 
vulgar abuse of the Radicals, and 
particularly of the Irish party, he 
availed himself of the full limits of 
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parliamentary license in paying off 
the assailants in their own coin; but 
that he did this so neatly, keenly, 
pointedly, and provokingly, was proof 
enough that his intellectual powers 
had not been blinded or his judgment 
carried away by strong gusts of pas- 
sion or ill-temper, as his enemies in- 
sinuated. No; it was because Lord 
Stanley did not lose his temper that 
those who smarted so often under his 
lash asserted that he did. Had he 
really been the man they repre- 
sented, they would have covered him 
with ridicule, not with reproach. 

It was very remarkable, the in- 
fluence he exercised over the House 
of Commons while ranked with Sir 
Robert Peel in opposition to the last 
Whig ministry. Of course his po- 
sition as a speaker had long since 
been ascertained. His very first 
speech of any importance, in the year 
1820, on Mr. Hume’s motion against 
the temporalities of the Irish church, 
stamped him at once as the possessor 
of no ordinary talents as a debater. 
Many successive efforts during the 
ten or twelve years immediately suc- 
ceeding confirmed the opinion then 
formed ; and his speeches and general 
conduct while secretary for Ireland 
under the Whig government proved 
that he would be equal to almost any 
emergency. He stood the brunt of 
all the fervid eloquence, the searing 
invective, the keen sarcasm of Sheil 
during the great anti-tithe agitation ; 
he withstood the still more terrible, 
because more earnest and impassioned 
denunciations of O'Connell, who had 
not then weakened the influence 
which his emancipation victory had 
gained for him. No one will deny 
that Mr. Stanley was then equal to 
his task, nor that there are few who 
at that time could have filled his post, 
_or have conducted such difficult 
affairs with so much firmness or so 
little of weak compromise. No doubt 
he made enemies; no doubt he laid 
the foundation of that hatred of his 
name which enabled O'Connell to 
hold him up at a later period to the 
execration of the whole people of 
Ireland. But the belief that he was 
doing his duty to his country in the 
most enlarged sense held him up 
amidst all the obloquy he suffered. 
And so in it was in the great 
struggle which he maintained side 
by side with Sir Robert Peel against 
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the Whigs, from the year 1835 to 
1840. The power he then exercised 
was almost magical. There was 
something so earnest and unpremedi- 
tated in his assaults, yet they were 
sustained with such vigour, such 
moral momentum and _ intellectual 
skill, that he quite took the house 
by storm. Even foesadmired. They 
could not but confess his power. His 
oratory, for the great effect he can 
produce, is unique and unparalleled 
in its total freedom from affectation 
or the usual preparation which great 
speakers resort to. He disdains, too, 
all the arts which other orators adopt, 
or, if he uses them, he has also ac- 
uired the higher art of concealing 
their use. If any thing, there is too 
palpable a rejection of the ordinary 
graces of manner — that preliminary 
deference which the artist should al- 
ways shew to his art. He seemed to 
think his subject too great and im- 
portant to render any extrinsic ap- 
pliances necessary. This was in the 
manner : the matter was far different. 

After sitting with folded arms, his 
legs extended to their full length, the 
heels resting on the Speaker's table, 
his hat slouched over his face as it 
were moodily, he would suddenly 
start up and present himself to the 
House to speak. A rough, some- 
what slovenly and ungraceful ex- 
terior and style of dress, features 
hard, with lines strongly marked, 
and a frowning, almost scowling 
expression, these did not at first 
prepossess you; but another glance 
reminded you how high, broad, 
and full of intellect was the 
forehead, and how keenly piercing 
was the eye. The mouth, too, told 
in its clear outline, its firmly com- 
pressed lips, and the lines drawn 
around it, how often and how suc- 
cessfully it had been made the ally 
of thought ; how often it had helped 
in the expression of sarcasm, that 

assion of the intellect. You were 
instantly struck with the conscious- 
ness of mental power displayed in the 
countenance, and with a marked sim- 
plicity of style and manner. There 
was no attempt at attitude, no pre- 
ge as for an oratorical display. 

ut there was a collectedness in the 


bearing which it was impossible to 


misunderstand. He seemed to be 
fully aware what he could do, and to 
be quietly determined to do it. The 
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next thing which struck an observer 
(we speak in the past tense, because 
we are referring more particularly 
to a former period), was the exqui- 
site clearness of his voice, which was 
of remarkably fine quality, silvery, 
yet very manly; almost as musical 
at times as the notes of an oboe, yet 
also sonorous when deep themes were 
touched, or the speaker's moral feel- 
ing was aroused. His action, too, 
was simple in the extreme. 

All this, however, was but the 
external and unimportant part of 
Lord Stanley’s oratory. For though 
no man had greater command over 
his physical powers than he had, 
though in few were the outlets of 
expression so completely the willing 
and immediate slaves of the intellect 
in conveying the thought or the 
feeling of the moment, yet Lord 
Stanley trusted less than most speak- 
ers do to the advantages which his 
voice and countenance gave him. 
He rather threw himself on his in- 
tellectual resources, confident in the 
justice of his cause, or, at all events, 
in the soundness and invulnerability 
of the view he took of it. His oratory 
was essentially stimulative, agreeably 
and excitingly so to friends, provo- 
kingly so te enemies. No man pro- 
duced greater results in this way with 
less apparent effort. His hits at his 
opponents were the more effective 
and annoying, because so intangible. 
Hints, insinuations, sarcasms con- 
veyed by a glance, a sneering tone 
of voice, or a curl of the lip,—these 
were thrown off like sparks from the 
anvil. To notice them, was a con- 
fession of an opponent of their ap- 
plicability. Yet they told with the 
audience ; and many a sudden, sharp, 
and rapturous cheer shewed the vic- 
tims of this tormenting power that 
the random shots had hit; yet they 
dared not reply, lest they should 
increase the ridicule. But these 
formed only the fringe, as it were, 
of the speech. The staple was of 
much sterner and more sterling 
stuff. No man could argue a ques- 
tion with more exquisite analytical 
power than Lord Stanley. There 
was a clearness and precision in his 
statements which one looks for in 
vain in contemporary speakers, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in Lord Lyndhurst, 
who, if possible, excels Lord Stanley 
in the massive simplicity of his style 
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of argument. Both these speakers 
produce alike on the mind the idea 
of great intellectual power, and be- 
speak a kind of reliance on what 
they may advance, independently of 
any exercise of the judgment upon 
it. This prepossession is the shadow 
which greatness casts before it. 

Lord Stanley has great command 
of language, in the true sense of the 
— Many men gain credit for 
having command of language, when 
in fact they have only a copious flow 
of words. One of the most distin- 
guished orators in this country, — 

rhaps taking his early as well as 
ater efforts into account, the most 
distinguished,—has acquired a most 
undeserved reputation for command 
of language, when in fact his claim 
rests on the reckless profusion with 
which he uses the vocabulary, more 
especially on his remarkable memor 
for synonyms. In his — it is 
true, Lord Brougham displays a 
purer taste. Lord Stanley’s com- 
mand of language is of a very dif- 
ferent kind. It deserves the name. 
He knows the real value of words, 
not merely as words, but as parts of 
a sentence. He uses them, to all 
appearance, naturally and spontane- 
ously, but at the same time with so 
much taste and art that they appear 
to possess more value than when 
used by any other speaker, Mr. 
Macaulay, perhaps, excepted. He 
combines unusual force of phrase 
with elegance of diction, to an extent 
which would seem to be the result 
of severe study and premeditation, 
but that the circumstances of haste and 
the ephemeral nature of the topics 
discussed forbid the suspicion of pre- 
paration. There is Horatian brevity, 
delicacy, and force in some of his 
sentences. 

Lord Stanley relies so much on 
himself, depends so entirely on the 
working of his own intellect, stimu- 
lated by the hope of triumph, upon 
the material he has furnished, that 
he seldom borrows weapons from 
others. He very rarely quotes, ex- 
cept, indeed, in cases where it is 
necessary in a statistical point of 
view, or where he is arguing matters 
of detail; but when he does quote 
for oratorical purposes, he does so 
most effectually. Lord Lyndhurst 
and Mr. Shiel are his only rivals in 
this respect; that is to say, in the 
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effect with which they make an- 
other man’s thoughts their own for 
the time being. One instance of 
Lord Stanley’s powers in quotation 
occurred in one of the Irish debates 
nearly ten years ago. It had been 
the policy of the Conservative op- 
position to shew that the Whig go- 
vernment were the mere tools and 
puppets of O'Connell, who was pre- 
pared (as the event has shewn) to 
cast them off with contumely as soon 
as his turn was served. The house 
was densely crowded, and in a most 
excited state, at an early hour in the 
morning, after a most animated de- 
bate, in which some of the first spea- 
kers had exerted their powers to the 
utmost. Lord Stanley had been for 
some time charming and stimulating 
the house by the eloquent manner in 
which he attacked his opponents and 
the indignant sarcasms he heaped 
upon them; when wr advert- 
to the position in which they stood 
towards O'Connell, he broke out in 
the words of Hotspur to his uncles : 


** But shall it be, that you,—that set the 
crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man ; 
And, for his sake, wear the detested blot 
Of murd’rous subornation,—shall it be 
That you a world of curses undergo ; 
Being the agents, or base second means, 
The cords, the ladder, or the hangman 
rather ?— 
O, pardon me, that I descend so low, 
To shew the line, and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this subtle king. 
Shall it, for shame, be spoken in these 
days, 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
That men of your nobility and power, 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf,— 
As all of you, God pardon it! have done ? 
And shall it, in mere shame, be further 
spoken, 
That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook 
off 


By him, for whom these shames ye un- 
derwent ? 


No; yet time serves, wherein you may 
redeem 
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Your banish’d honours, and restore your- 
selves 

Into the good thoughts of the world again : 

Revenge the jeering and disdained con- 
tempt, 

Of this proud king; who studies, day 
and night, 

To answer all the debt he owes to you, 

Even with the speedy payment of your 
deaths,” 


It required no ordinary degree of 
moral courage to attempt, or of ora- 
torical skill to deliver, a quotation so 
long and so dangerous, to a crowded 
house at a late hour. Its effect was 
appalling, from the extraordinary 
power of emphasis thrown into the 
delivery. No actor, though his pro- 
fession be to harmonise the voice and 
to fascinate the feelings, could have 
given the passage with more power- 
ful or thrilling effect. The house 
was completely carried away; and 
the ministers against whom it was 
directed seemed really alarmed at 
the torrent of feeling raised against 
them. Such debating seemed no 
longer play. 

But Lord Stanley has long ceased 
these extraordinary efforts. From 
the nature of his mental organisation, 
he requires a great occasion and a 
worthy antagonist to draw him out, 
to stimulate him to the full exercise 
ofhis power. Lord Brougham is the 
only man so situated as to be able at 
present to compete with him, and there 
the contest seems to have been de- 
clined. There is at present no peer 
on the opposition bench who is qua- 
lified to measure swords with Lord 
Stanley. Lord Clanricarde, with all 
the will, has not the requisite power ; 
and Lord Clarendon’s mind is of too 
philosophical a cast. Causes of irri- 
tation thus placed at a distance, it is 
to be hoped that Lord Stanley will 
steadily develope those capabilities 
for statesmanship which we firmly 
believe him to possess, but which 
have hitherto been partially obscured 
in the excitement of party conflict. 
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We have already, in a previous arti- 
cle, mentioned the name of Made- 
moiselle Paulet as secretary to Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet. This lady 
was the only child of a Languedocian, 
Charles Paulet, counsellor and se- 
cretary to the king, and the origin- 
ator of the famous impost named 
after him, and called the Paulette. 
One morning three ladies were 
assembled at the hétel of the Mar- 
quise de Chalusset, among whom was 
the Vicomtesse d’Auchy, who by 
common report was pointed out as 
the mistress of the poet Malherbe. 
After they had fully discussed all 
the interesting topics of the day, 
Madame de Chalusset broke forth in 
the praise of those whom Nature had 
gifted with the powers of wit, and 
sighed over her own hard fate, be- 
cause she had not been born a bel 
esprit; “ for then,” said she, “ I could 
have written the prettiest billets dour 
in the world.” She then proposed 
to her three friends that each should 
try her powers over a tender epistle. 


Her fo was much relished. 


The ladies separated, seated them- 
selves at different tables, and began 
to indite the most touching and lov- 
ing compositions. 

While the ladies were thus em- 
ployed, Des Yveteaux, the poet, of 
whom we have also given some ac- 
count, entered the saloon, and was 
by common acclamation appointed 
to decide on the excellence of the se- 
veral compositions. While that ec- 
centric individual was pausing over, 
and commenting upon the elegance 
of the many superfine phrases which 
each letter contained, there approach- 
ed hima young girl of some fourteen 
on of age, who had been a quiet 
istener of the whole of the morn- 
ing’s conversation, and who, when 
the ladies sat down to their tasks, 
had retired to a quiet corner of the 
apartment, with the intention of try- 
ing her hand at a similar perform- 
ance. The theme selected for the 
essay of the fair candidates was the 
answer of a beauty to the declara- 
tion of her lover, the offer of whose 
heart she condescends to accept. The 
young damsel, with a laugh and a 
lush, placed her essay in the poet's 


hands; and the poet, after he had 
duly perused it, decided that the 
four epistles of the four ladies were 
very good, but the fifth and the last 
was worthy of the palm of merit. 
The little girl—the writer of this 
fifth epistle—was Mademoiselle Pau- 
let. We have already given some 
specimens of this lady’s conversation 
among the “ Précieuses” of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, where, next to the 
fair hostess herself, she certainly took 
her place, as most conspicuous for 
refinement and excellence of wit. 

Her early education had been 
much neglected, but her native 
quickness of intellect enabled her to 
overcome difficulties, which to minds 
of a lower cast would have proved 
insurmountable. She danced to per- 
fection, without having had the aid 
of any master. Being once at a con- 
cert where she heard Lisette et Blanc- 
Rocher, she took it into her head to 
become a singer, and her perform- 
ances as a vocalist were lauded to 
the skies. When she grew up every 
one was lost in admiration at her 
personal charms, and at her sprightly 
and witty conversation; and her ad- 
mirers, of whom she boasted a mul- 
titude, poured forth rhapsodies of 
praise, declaring that she could do 
every thing to perfection: but then, 
the malicious added, that however 
perfect the young lady was in most 
things, in one thing she was certainly 
without a compeer, for “ /’amour 
était encore ce dont elle sacquittait le 
mieux.” And, certainly, even in that 
not over-nice, or over-prudish age, 
some of Mademoiselle Paulet’s doings 
created much conversation. 

No better illustration of the period 
can be given than bya sketch of this 
young lady’s career. 

She was very tall, with a tapering 
and admirably proportioned figure. 
Her hair might either be called pale- 
reddish, light auburn, or subdued 
goiden hair, according to the fancy 
of her poetical admirers. It was, 
however, of much the same colour as 
threw a charm over the forehead of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and which was 
considered the necessary adjunct of 
perfect female beauty with the pocts 
of ancient Greece. It fell, moreover, 
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in thick and rich folds around her 
shoulders, and when loosened reached 
to her ankles. Her eyes were large, 
quick, expressive, and full of vivacity, 
while her rosy and arched lips were 
brightened by a perpetual and play- 
ful smile. Her face, with its dimpled 
rosy cheeks, and freshness of com- 
plexion, always carried the signs of 

rfect good humour. Monsieur de 

assompierre, who was the lawgiver 
in points of female beauty, was heard 
to observe, “I know not why every 
woman, after this little Paulet, has 
the appearance of being dull, stupid, 
vulgar, and always anxious to ar- 
range every turn and fold of her 
dress. Paulet alone seems altogether 
unconscious of her own beauty ; and 
when she dances, all other women 
appear stiff as statues or figures of 
plaster.” The epithet little, as ap- 
plicable to Mademoiselle Paulet, by 
the old fop, seems very much out of 
place; but it is the common term of 
endearment in France, as in other 
countries. In matters of love (not that 
we pretend to know much about this 
matter), we suppose that the human 
heart becomes sufficiently expanded 
to turn into an easy receptacle for 
the accommodation of the largest ob- 
jects. However that be, old Bassom- 
pierre was right in his praise of the 
youthful beauty, for she quickly 
gained the culminating point of dis- 
tinction amongst all the bright and 
lovely forms that graced the gay 
court of gallant and joyous old Henry 
of Navarre. 

As to Mademoiselle Paulet being 
unconscious of her beauty, Bassom- 
pierre, with all his knowledge of 
women and of the world, was wholly 
in the wrong. No beautiful woman 
ever has been, or ever will be, ignorant 
of her own charms, from the period 
when Eve first looked into the foun- 
tain and saw her mirrored perfection, 
to the latest moment when the school- 
disenthralled girl shall look into her 
glass and think of the approaching 
ball, and in delightful anticipation 
ponder over the exciting influences 
of the rapid waltz, and her nice look- 
ing self-appropriated partner with 
the irresistible mustachios. Little 
Paulet, as she was called by Bassom- 
pierre, knew thoroughly, and that 
very early—as women always do— 
what her eyes, looks, and appearance 
were worth. It was by no means 
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the age of reserve, as we have already 
described it, and as our story will 
full well shew hereafter. Horace 
Walpole has said, that “ persons re- 
served are like old enamelled watches 
which have painted covers, that hin- 
dered your seeing what a clock it 
was.” The women of that time had 
anticipated this truth of the axiom 
of a later period. All reserve was 
banished from the court and from 
the city, from high life and from 
low life. When the intellect is un- 
cultivated, and all manner of gross 
weeds grow up in the mind with un- 
checked luxuriance, no wonder that 
vanity should, in its native soil, be of 
the tallest and stoutest growth. ~ 

At this time the king was pas- 
sionately enamoured of the Princess 
of Condé: and so much so that many 
thought that he would infallibly lose 
his reason. There was agrand féte, 
at which Mademoiselle Paulet took 
her part in a dance of nymphs. She 
sang during the same evening a solo, 
and created an immense sensation. 
All were enraptured and loud in her 
praises ; and a hundred of the highest 
and proudest of the nobility an- 
nounced themselves her open and 
avowed admirers. In an instant she 
became the vogue, the fashion, the 
rage; and the old, amorous, hero 
king, although madly in love with 
another woman of highest rank and 
undeniable attractions, never ceased 
for three days to hum the air which 
he had heard warbled forth from the 
lips of the new and nascent beauty. 

Wary and faithful De Rosny, the 
ever-watchful minister, who had 
willingly shared in the pinching days 
of adversity the snena hardships, 
and in the days of his good fortune 
was anxious to keep him in the ways 
of moderation and prudence, sor- 
rowfully beheld the excess of his 
master’s passion for the wife of the 
high and mighty Condé, whose breath 
might in the moment of insult and 
turbulent wrath bring into exist- 
ence new difficulties and disasters to 
the realm of France. But when the 
wily old minister witnessed the king’s 
eye sparkle as he gazed on the light 
fantastic movements of the young 
dancer, and when he heard on the 
following morning, the royal lips 
murmuring the cadences of the song 
— forth the previous evening 
rom the budding lips of the new- 
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born syren, a notion flashed across 
his brain, and he determined to turn 
his master’s thoughts upon this fresh 
and attractive object. He hinted his 
wishes to his friends, who were, of 
course, constantly about the monarch’s 
person, and they vaunted the charms 
of Mademoiselle Paulet, sounding 
her name into his ears with a thou- 
sand turns of praise and rapture. 
Henry determined to see her a se- 
cond time. She doubtlessly thought 
that she had made an impression upon 
his susceptible heart, for she had on 
the evening in question brought into 
play the formidable artillery of her 
eyes. Henry's heart was unlike his 
arm in this essential respect; the 
latter in battle with his enemies was 
irresistible : the former, in the slight- 
est skirmish with a pair of bright 
eyes, instantly yielded itself a willing 
prisoner. 

One evening at the petit coucher, 
the king seeing on the table a beau- 
tiful diamond ring, which had been 
destined for the queen, turned it over 
several times between his fingers, and 
assuming a careless tone and man- 
ner, said to his valet-de-chambre, La- 
roque,— 

“Thou must carry this to-morrow 
morning to Mademoiselle Paulet, and 
thou wilt tell her that I continue to 
think of her.” 

“ Any thing else, sire ?” asked the 
valet-de-chambre with a demure look, 
and a sly glance of the eye at the 
great Sully. 

“Thou mayest add,” continued the 
monarch, in a somewhat more ener- 

tic tone of voice, “ that I think of 

er night and day; and thou canst 

put in any phrases of thine own to 
the effect that I am passionately in 
love with her.” 

Monsieur de Rosny, duc de Sully, 
assumed a severe look; he appeared 
completely shocked. He was deter- 
mined that the king's fantasy should 
not be too speedily gratified. Diffi- 
culty and danger enhance the value 
of all objects that men most greedily 
covet. 

“Take heed, sire,” observed Sully, 
knitting his brows and shaking his 
head gravely; “the late counseller 
Paulet was one of the most faithful 
subjects of your majesty. He was a 
man of noble mind and unimpeach- 
able honour. Nor would he have 
expected that the name he bequeathed 
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to his child should in any way be 
tarnished. Your majesty could never 
wish to dishonour a girl so young, so 
inexperienced, and so devoid of na- 
tural protectors ?” 

“Cannot I send a present to any 
one I admire,” said the monarch, pe- 
tulantly, “without being suspected 
of a dishonourable act? That Rosny 
is always interrupting me in my mo- 
ments of pleasure.” 

Then turning to Laroque he 
added, “ Thou wilt tell her I send her 
that little present because I admired 
her fresh, full, mellow voice, which 
thrilled through my heart; and be- 
cause I shall always think of her as 
a little syren.” 

“ Ha, ha!” chuckled Sull 
self, “all is going on well. 
fairly caught in the net.” 

On the following morning the car- 
riage of Monsieur le Grand Maitre 
drew up before the gate of Made- 
moiselle Paulet’s hotel. 

“Have you received the king’s 
present ?” he asked. 

“ Here it is,” answered the laugh- 
ing Paulet, as she held up her white 
and small hand, from one of the fin- 
gers of which the diamond ring was 
emitting a thousand sparkles. 

“ Well, my child,” asked the wily 
minister, as he stroked his beard, 
“and what do you think of it ?” 

“T was just about to ask you what 
I ought to think of it,” observed the 
young lady, with the most perfect 
naiveté. 

“Why the case is pretty clear,” 
answered the duke, with an a 
sion full of meaning. “You have 
made a conquest of the king’s heart. 
Come, come,” he continued, “ be can- 
did with me, how do you mean to 
act? Do you accept his homage ?” 

“Then, candidly, Monsieur le 
Duc,” said the lady, “the king by 
no means captivates me. He is fifty- 
five years old. He is fickle and 
changeable as the wind. Some fresh 
face will ensnare his heart; he may 
soon choose that other object, and 
force me to marry some one I could 
never love. No,no; it will be wiser 
in me to decline the proffered hom- 
age!” 

“You are a little roguish co- 
quette !” remarked the grand-master. 
“The looks you cast upon him the 
other night were enough to make a 
holy anchorite break through his 


to him- 
He is 
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vows of sanctity. It is criminal thus 
to trifle with the peace of mind of 
your sovereign.” 

“T have done nothing at which an 
honest girl ought to blush,” said the 
young lady, coyishly. “Is it my 
fault if he thinks proper to fall in 
love with me?” 

“ Think only of the many benefits 
his liberal heart can bestow upon 
you,” added the old mes. 

“ But I am already rich ; and Iam, 
moreover, free,” replied the lovely 
Paulet. 

“ But he is the king,” said Sully, 
with emphasis. 

“Well, then, Monsieur le Duc,” 
retorted the lady, “to speak to you 
candidly and selene, and with- 
out playing the prude, I would not 
marry a man who is not after my 
own taste—even the sovereign of the 
universe. There was a man whom 
I admired with the whole fervour of 
my soul on account of his high and 
transcendant talent, of his lofty am- 
bition, and of his deep misfortunes. 
It was Monsieur de Biron. If he had 
not been beheaded x 

“ What wild and villanous fancies 
women have!” observed the duke ; 
“ he was a traitor and a conspirator !” 

“He may have been any thing 
you like to call him,” said the lady. 
*“T could have, nevertheless, bestowed 
upon him the full fervent love of 
my soul !” 

“You are a little perverse, obsti- 
nate rebel!” said the duke, with a 
smile. “ But, come, come; now I 
must speak to you seriously, and on a 
most important matter.” 

The young lady's vanity was 
amazingly gratified at being made 
the depository of some weighty state 
secret. Women at that time took 
the lead, or were employed as man- 
agers, of all state measures and poli- 
tical movements. 

The old grand-master then at once 
explained to the young and listening 
beauty the nature of his intentions 
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and projects, and the part which he 
wished her to play in the little drama. 
He flattered her by praising her per- 
sonal attractions, which he affirmed 
were irresistible. He further asked 
what was the Princess de Condeé’s 
beauty when compared to hers? The 
girl’s heart dilated with joy at the 
prospect of a conquest over so dis- 
tinguished a rival. Then the duke 
appealed to her patriotism. Her fa- 
ther, he told her, had been a faithful 
servant of the crown, and he wished 
to know if she would not follow in 
that father’s footsteps? The mad 
— of Henry for the princess, 

e observed, was causing irreparable 
mischief to the nation, for the king 
would not attend to a single state 
affair. The Prince de Condé, he 
added, was of a rude character and 
boisterous passions, and he would 
raise a rebellion rather than suffer 
dishonour in the person of his wife. 
The prince had already, he informed 
the fair Paulet, shut his wife up in 
one of his chateaux, and had himself 
refused to appear at King Henry's 
court. The Montmorencies, the 
friends and allies of the prince, would 
assuredly join him in any commotion. 
There would certainly be, he con- 
cluded, either a civil war or a con- 
spiracy, unless his young listener 
would instantly lend her powerful 
co-operation.” 

The young lady patiently listened, 
and at length replied, with the most 
malicious of smiles,— 

“T am exceedingly obliged by your 
flattering invitation, Monsieur le Duc, 
but I must withhold my consent. 
The affairs of state must be arranged 
and settled without my aid. I do 
not refuse because of the dishonour 
attached to any one being a great 
king's favourite. The age we live in 
does not consider such a position dis- 
honourable. Finer ladies than my- 
self would have eagerly caught at 
your tempting offer without listening 
to one half of your reasons, which 


* The Prince de Condé was never a favourite with the faithful minister of Henry 


the Great. 


He always suspected him of harbouring dangerous projects against the 
crown ; but he had a poor notion of the prince's abilities. 


The prince was about to 


give, on one occasion, a grand entertainment at his hétel, a conspicuous portion of 
which was to be a ballet, in which he was very desirous that Sully’s son, the Mar- 


quis de Rosny, should figure. 


** Rosny is married ; he has children,” said the minis- 


ter, with the severity of old-tashioned manners: “ it no longer becomes him to dance.” 
** 1 see how it is,” replied the prince, in anger; ‘‘ vou wish to make an affair of state 


of my ballet.” 


“« Not at all, sir,” retorted the duke. 
all your affairs of state as so many ballets.”’ 


“On the contrary, I look upon 
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are really the very best in the world. 
I tell you where the obstacle lies to 
the accomplishment of your wishes. 
First take away, if you can, twenty 
years, at least, from the king's age, 
efface the deep furrows upon his face, 
teach him to become in his manners 
personally pleasing to me, and then 
we will see what is to be done. But, 
after all, I cannot, and will never for- 
give him the death of M. de Biron, 
who was the type of valour itself, and, 
with the exception of yourself, Mon- 
sieur le Duc, Henry of Navarre’s 
oldest friend !” 

“Women are full of contradic- 
tions!” replied the old duke. “ You 
only love that traitor because he is 
dead ; had he lived, you would have 
despised him. Think of the time 
when the king had only a handful of 
men to oppose against his numberless 
foes. ‘Think of his many acts of 
prowess and heroism. You should 
have seen him in Navarre, when, 
with a few faithful followers, such as 
the Baron de Batz, Crillon, d’ Aubigny, 
and myself, he commenced his career 
of victory and glory. We sold our 
houses and our very plate to enable 
ourselves to follow so chivalrous a 
leader. What is your Biron com- 
pared to such aman? Our king is 
a true hero of romance, the bravest 
of the brave; the first to attack in 
battle, the last to retire; like a lion 
in the mélée, like a lamb afterwards, 
with open and outstretched arms 
ready to receive the rebels whom he 
has foreed to demand their lives and 
to pray for mercy! No, no, my 
child, a more magnanimous heart 
beats not in any bosom under the 
wide canopy of heaven !” 

M. de Sully threw such animation 
into his words while speaking in 
praise of his master, that the young 
girl gave a more willing attention. 
Ile then began to repeat some of the 
mad adventures of the monarch, for 
the purpose of demonstrating the ex- 
tent of his love for the Princess de 
Condé, and he ended by saying that 
his extravagance led him once to 
loiter the whole night around the 
chateau of the prince in the guise of 
a wagoner, hoping in that manner to 
obtain entrance. 

“What!” demanded the young 
lady, “is he capable of such a ro- 
mantic attachment ?” 


“ Unfortunately,” said old Rosny, 
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with a sigh and well-feigned look of 
regret, “his head, like the head of 
young men, and in spite of his age, 
is too full of romantic notions and 
crotchets. Would you believe it? I 
am about to mention to you a great 
state secret; but I am confident I 
may trust you, my child. Some time 
ago the king entertained a grand pro- 
ject connected with the Protestants 
of Germany. The conception was 
admirable, but for a whole month 
ast [ have not been able to induce 
1im to sit in council for even one 
hour daily. Time flies; the opportu- 
nity will be lost. Oh that women 
should mar the energies of so glori- 
ous a spirit! Now listen to me, my 
child. Only promise me to cast at 
our good king a few more of your 
tender glances, make him think a 
little more of you, draw him a little 
towards you,—that is all I require. 
He will forget the princess, and our 
beautiful kingdom of France will 
at once owe you an eternal debt of 
gratitude !” 

Satan could not have more subtilely 
poured his arguments into the ear of 
Eve than did old De Rosny into those 
of the attentive, flattered, half-con- 
senting, and lovely Paulet. 

The duke remarked that his words 
had made a deep impression, and he 
rose to depart. As mademoiselle was 
following him to the outer door, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time, 
he stopped short on the staircase and 
said with consummate gravity,— 

“ Agnes Sore) was the saviour of 
her sovereign in renouncing him, be 
the saviour of yours by doing as I 
would have you. Your name will 
become distinguished in the annals of 
your country. The king, in every 
respect, is even beyond what I have 
described him. You shall see him 
on horseback, practising his gallant 
exercises. He is still a handsome 
cavalier, and still calculated to please 
the eyes of a lady of eighteen years 
of age. At least, if I were of your 
age and of your sex, he would lian 
me.” 

The young beauty could not help 
smiling at the long lanky legs and 
the old-fashioned dress of the grand- 
master as he said this; but she 
readily promised so harmless a diver- 
sion as a few tender glances at the 
monarch for the salvation of the king- 
dom. What possible harm, thought 
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she, could come of a few well-man- 
aged turns of the eye ! 

When Sully returned to the 
Louvre, he found the monarch foam- 
ing with fury. A page of the house 
of Condé had just brought secret in- 
telligence of the prince's intention of 
taking his wife into Flanders. 

“ If, sire, you forbid this journey,” 
said the cunning grand-master, “ he 
will accelerate his flight. Rather as- 
sume an air of indifference, as if you 
cared not for this absence. Have 
concerts, give balls, announce a tilt- 
ing match. The princess will speedily 
get tired of her solitude, and be eager 
to return to Paris.” 

The king was much surprised that 
Rosny, renowned for his niggardly 
nature, should be counselling him 
into such expense. But he very 
much relished the advice, and imme- 
diately announced a carousal for the 
morrow in the gardens of the cha- 
teau. The grand-master sent his 
nephews for the safe conduct of the 
young Paulet, who designedly was 
seated in the most conspicuous place. 
King Henry was attired with all the 
extravagant show of a young man; 
and his horse, which he managed ad- 
mirably, was as extravagantly ca- 
parisoned. He tilted at the ring with 
wonderful success, and transcended 
himself at the game ef the wooden- 
head. The ladies were rapturous in 
their applause, when old Sully 
rubbed his hands in high delight, and 
said aloud,— 

“ He is still the boldest and most 
skilful horseman; not even the 
youngest can compete with him.” 

Monsieur de Bellegarde, who had 
formerly been one of the most ex- 
pert at these exercises, had got so 
stout that he could no longer take a 
share in them; Bassompierre on that 
day was not at all in the vein; and 
the Guises were absent. All the 
honours of the morning, therefore, 
remained with Henry of Navarre 
and of France, the fourth of that 
name. 

In the dance which followed the 
lovely Paulet was the star in the 
ascendant. In the quadrilles she had 
recourse to every imaginable grace ; 
in the coranto her lively and hardy 
invention induced her to try some 
new steps, the effect of which was 
prodigious. When the moment ar- 
rived for her to present, according to 
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custom, her cheek to her 
while the violins were givin 
finishing cadence, she suddenly es- 
caped from him with a pirouette, 
and gave the other cheek, on which, 
in such dances, never before had kiss 
been imprinted. Every one was de- 
lighted; the king was in raptures, 
and exclaimed,— 

“ Ah! what a beautiful turn! I 
wish to see that turn repeated. 
Holla, Messieurs les Violins, give me 
that measure again !” 

On this second occasion the young 
lady went through the step with 
increased coquetry and malice. She 
eyed the king while her partner was 
saluting her cheek, and smiled from 
the consciousness of triumph; and 
M. de Sully, who was also, at a dis- 
tance, watching his master, well 
knowing Henry’s weak points, said 
to himself,— 

“ He is fairly in the trap; I see 
that it isa sure game. He will not 
sleep a wink this night.” 

Envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness seized the hearts of the various 
beauties of the court at the easy con- 
quest achieved by the counsellor’s 
daughter. Some tossed their heads, 
some shrugged their shoulders, some 
turned up their eyes as if they would 
go into a sudden fit. Meanwhile, 
there was the old king pouring into 
the ears of the young Paulet the full- 
charged phials of his unctuous flattery. 
He was, however, soon interrupted 
by the cunning and cautious Rosny, 
who wished to make his game surer 
by thwarting the king in his ad- 
vances. 

“ Sire,” said he, “your majesty 
must not forget that this is the even- 
ing when the courier is to arrive 
from Germany. I supplicate you to 
hold a womens , 

“ Certainly, certainly, my good and 
worthy Rosny,” said the monarch, in 
a joyous tone. “ We will give the 
whole of to-morrow morning to bu- 
siness, if you should so desire it.” 

“The heavens be praised!” ex- 
claimed Rosny; “and if you, made- 
moiselle, have effected a change in 
our monarch, and inclined him to 
the examination of affairs of state, 
France will owe you an immense 
debt of gratitude, while I shall al- 
ways be the humblest of your ser- 
vants!” 

And indeed the grand - master 
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Rosny always remained the firm 
friend of Mademoiselle Paulet. Dur- 
ing the period when tongues were 
busiest with her name, he stepped 
forward as her champion, and gave 
her his countenance and protection. 

The whole world of Paris knew on 
the following morning that the king 
had forgotten the Princess of Conde, 
while the new favorite’s name was 
circulated from mouth to mouth. 
The proudest nobles and courtiers 
flocked to her hétel; her ruelle be- 
came in one moment the gayest and 
the most celebrated in the capital. 
But her triumph was of very short 
duration. One morning, as the 
monarch was repairing to her hotel, 
as was his custom, he passed by the 
Rue de la Ferronerie, when he fell 
by the hand of Ravaillac. 

This was on the fatal 14th of May, 
1610. 

During the six months that the 
mourning lasted, Mademoiselle Pau- 
let lived very retired in her chateau 
on the road to Orleans, which she 
had inherited from her father, the 
rich old counsellor. Noone attended 
church more regularly, or repeated 
her prayers with greater devotion ; 
no one so amply distributed alms 
among the poor. Her only com- 
panion in her solitude was her neigh- 
bour, Madame la Baillive de Mont- 
chéry. 

One morning the two ladies, as 
young and beautiful ladies will often 
do, were talking on the delicate sub- 
ject of love and marriage. 

“ No,” said Mademoiselle Paulet, 
“T shall never marry. The onl 
man that made me sometimes think 
of marriage was the unfortunate 
Maréchal de Biron.” 

“Ha! ha!” said the laughing bail- 
live, “think again and think well. 
You might select another name from 
among the living with which you 
might be proud to connect your 
own.” 

“ Well, well,” answered the last 
favourite of Henry IV., “ there may 
be another—indeed there is one of 
whom I have heard much, but whom 
I never saw, for he was absent at his 
government. He is, however, of 
exalted rank, even when compared 
with the nobility of the land; and 
then ambition and courage are here- 
ditary in his family.” 

“Ah! I guess!” said the bail- 
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live. “ You allude to the Duc de 
Guise ?” 

“ The same,” replied the beautiful 
Paulet. 

The lady had scarcely made the 
confession when the Bailli of Mont- 
chéry was duly announced, and as 
duly made his appearance. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, with his 
politest of bows, “I have presumed 
to approach your presence for the 
purpose of laying at your feet a pe- 
tition from the notables of our little 
town. We shall be compelled to- 
morrow to entertain a very great 
personage, and we have no place 
sufficiently good for his reception. 
Our humble request is that you 


‘would give him a reception for one 


night only in your beautiful cha- 
teau——” 

* And who may be this mighty 
personage ?” demanded Mademoiselle 
Paulet. 

“ In your beautiful chateau,” con- 
tinued the stiff, fat, pompous bailli, 
“the retreat of the Graces and of 
Beauty. You are from the court and 
know its ways, and your society will 
charm the great lord about to honour 
us with his presence, and now on his 
return from his government Fi 

‘* But what may be his name?” 
asked the mistress of the chateau. 

“ From the seat of his government 
in Provence,” continued the imper- 
turbable bailli. “It is the Duke 
Charles of Lorraine!” 

* Monsieur de Guise!” exclaimed 
the two ladies, in astonishment. 

“ The same; the eldest son of the 
great Balafré. But it seems to me 
that you appear somewhat asto- 
nished!” observed the pedantic old 
bailli. 

“T cannot receive him,” said Ma- 
demoiselle Paulet, in a determined 
manner. 

“ May I venture to ask, in all 
humility, the nature of the obstacle 
to his reception?” asked the bailli. 

“ How can you think of refusing 
to be his hostess for a single night ?” 
demanded Madame la Baillive. “ Do 
= meditate a refusal because we 

ave been mixing his name up with 
our harmless discourse? Come, 
come, mademoiselle, what has passed 
between us remains with ourselves. 
There will be no harm done; he 
will be here for a few hours only. 
We shall at least see him, and we 
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can criticise his manners and his ap- 

pearance afterwards at our leisure. 
Hie will never suspect that you have 
cast a thought upon him. That will 
be famous! Yes, yes, Monsieur le 
Bailli, mademoiselle consents !” 

“ Do you consent, mademoiselle ?” 
asked the bailli, with a profound 
bow. 

“ Well, then,” said Mademoiselle 
Paulet, “if I must, I must; so let 
there be an end of the matter.” 

“ The good town of Montchéry,” 
returned the bailli, “ will owe you 
an eternal debt of gratitude for this 
your gracious assent to its wishes, 
About nine o’clock to morrow even- 
ing you may expect the high and 
mighty duke. His courier informs 
me that his suite is but small, con- 
sisting only of six gentlemen of the 
sword and his first valet-de-chambre.” 

“ Supper shall be quite ready for 
the duke and his gentlemen at nine 
o'clock precisely,” observed the lady. 

On the afternoon of the morrow 
some half-dozen young roystering 
gentlemen were seated at a repast in 
the solitary inn of Montchéry, and 
recruiting their strength after the 
fatigues of the chase. Their flow of 
spirits and mirth was high and un- 
bounded, thanks to the produce of 
the warm grape of Burgundy. They 
were chanting forth a jovial song in 
uproarious chorus, when a courier 
stopped before the door of the inn and 
asked for the direction of the bailli’s 
house, for that M. le Duc de Guise 
would not honour his good town with 
his presence that evening, as the 
heavy rains had compelled him to 
make a sudden halt at Etampes. 

“T'll run and tell the worthy 
bailli so myself; he is my cousin,” 
said one of the young blades, with a 
knowing wink to his companions. 
“So dismount, my worthy friend, 
and drink a bottle of excellent wine 
to our healths.” 

The man was, indeed, dripping 
wet, and was glad to dismount. He 
entered the house, and did full jus- 
tice to his bottle of wine and to 
something more. 

“ Now, my lads of mettle,” said 
the spokesman to his convivialists, 
“a glorious opportunity is presented 
to us for a night of sport. We can 
enjoy a capital supper in the society 
of the finest woman in France. Ma- 
demoiselle Paulet expects the duke 
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this evening, but she does not know 
him personally. What say you to 
my presenting myself as his high- 
ness, and presenting you as the gen- 
tlemen of my suite? We will hire 
some horses and load them with 
seeming baggage, and then ride up 
to the Chateau Paulet in grand and 
princely style. To-morrow I start 
for my regiment in Navarre, and as 
we shall all be dispersed, no one will 
be able to discover our identity.” 

The brains of the young men were 
rather muddled, and they were just 
in the temper for relishing such a 
madcap proposition. They shouted 
approval. ‘T'wo of them laid by their 
plumes and swords in order to enact 
the parts of servants. The principal 
actor donned his finest gala-dress, 
the others placed themselves behind 
their chief at respectful distance as 
his gentlemen-in-waiting ; they made 
a slight circuit, and then gravely 
rode up to the gates of the fair 
Paulet’s chateau. 

The rank and titles of the foremost 
of the band were duly announced, 
and duly echoed from mouth to 
mouth among the domestics. Floods 
of light were poured forth from the 
windows of the chateau ; every thing 
evinced extraordinary preparation. 
The chatelaine descended to the gates 
with great ceremony, and spoke her 
welcome. The company dismounted, 
and were duly ushered into the man- 
sion. 

The pseudo-duke was a gentleman 
of handsome appearance and polished 
manners, with an audacity which 
nothing could quail. He was of a 
rich and ancient family, and his name 
was Lausac. His father had been 
one of the guards of Queen Cathe- 
rine. He seemed quite at his ease, 
and carried through the part of 
Charles of Lorraine with imposing 
effect. 

“ Excuse me, beautiful demoiselle,” 
he said, on entering the salon, “ if I 
do not ask permission to change my 
travelling attire. My journey has 
fatigued me, and I have heard such 
praises of your wit and beauty that 
every moment spent away from your 
society would be an irreparable loss 
indeed !” 

And thus speaking, he, with the 
most perfect nonchalance, took the 
seat of honour, and commenced ask- 
ing all the news with the affable 
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tones of a mighty prince. He men- 
tioned the highest names at court as 
though they were every-day names, 
and descanted on the affairs of his 
government with great minuteness. 
At supper he sat next the lady on 
the right-hand side of the table, 
and graciously condescended to re- 
ceive the napkin from her hands; 
while the gentlemen of his suite saw 
themselves planted at the other end 
of the table. This they by no means 
relished, still less did they relish 
being, immediately after supper, or- 
dered off by their happy companion 
to their respective couches. They 
wondered at his impudence, but he- 
sitation on their part would have led 
to the discovery of the trick. 

Lausac being thus left alone with 
the fair lady of the chateau, began to 
praise, compliment, flatter, rhapsodise 
with all the powers of his fertile 
fancy, till, after two hours’ discourse, 
he fairly avowed himself to be pas- 
sionately enamoured. He swore, he 
adjured, he vowed eternal constancy. 
He threatened to go raving mad if 
the fair Paulet remained obdurate to 
his suit. 

In those days love and courtship 
were no matters for holes and cor- 
ners, but were carried on in the open 
face of day. It was the heyday for 
coquetry, flirtation, and capricious 
change. There was no simulation of 
irresistible fascination and headlong 
passion, which in the present times 
are the common excuses for lapses 
from virtue. The actions of women 
were denuded of all hypocrisy, alii 
lachrymose sentiment, all tawdriness 
of costume. Mademoiselle Paulet 
was a free-hearted girl, kind, liberal, 
generous, as her after conduct fully 
proved. She was then young and 
frivolous, of quick feelings, full of 
fancies, and loving the pursuit of 
pleasure, which, when attained, is, as 
all the world knows, a very agreeable 
thing. She listened with evident 
gratification to the vows, prayers, 
entreaties, supplications, and promises 
of the false Duc de Guise. She was 
conscious of her own beauty, and she 
saw the object before her was also 
handsome. She felt that she might 
fall really in love with the prince 
before her, and he, by the voice of 
rumour, was known to be the most 
fickle of the fickle. She paused, 
hesitated, thought she was embarking 
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in a dangerous game, and she deter- 
mined oe her plan ofaction. She 
observed that adjoining to the salon 
was her oratory, and asked Lausac to 
go in and-look at it. He sprung 
from his feet to obey the summons, 
the lady opened the door, made way 
for the princely guest, who, as a 
agp ought to do, entered before 
er, and then the fair Paulet shut 
the door suddenly and double-locked 
it, and, bursting into a loud fit of 
laughter, she bade the gentleman 
good night, informing him that he 
would find a bed in the apartment 
beyond the oratory, adding that she 
would resume the very interesting 
conversation on the morrow. 

All became still and quiet in the 
chateau. On the following morning 
Lausac was liberated by the servants, 
and took his departure betimes for 
fear of meeting the real Duc de 
Guise. The fumes of wine had passed 
away, he was somewhat ashamed of 
the trick he had practised; he felt 
that he was deeply enamoured of the 
chatelaine, and he made, therefore, 
many very fine and, as he thought, 
many very moral reflections to his 
companions; above all, that the dis- 
covery of his participation in such a 
transaction would infallibly compro- 
mise his character as a gentleman. 
His merry companions laughed at 
him heartily, and bantered him; and 
it must be confessed that Lausac 
looked somewhat foolish. 

About noon the worthy, stiff, pe- 
dantic bailli was again announced. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, with 
somewhat of an embarrassed air, 
‘the notables of the good town of 
Montchéry are desolated with grief 
at having put you to needless trouble 
and anxiety. ‘The great prince of 
the house of Lorraine could not pos- 
sibly reach your chateau on account 
of the deluge of rain, he therefore 
put up at Etampes. His highness, 
early this morning, passed through 
our town without so much as stop- 
ping.” 

The young lady was for a moment 
stupified, but she quickly regained 
her self-possession, and said not a 
syllable to the magistrate of the yes- 
ternight’s adventure. She became 
aware that she had been the victim 
of gross imposition. ‘The false duke, 
whose conduct had proved him to be 
utterly devoid of scruples, might 
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make use of her name in a manner 
little flattering to her vanity. She 
saw the danger of her position, and 
resolved at once to repair to Paris, 
where she hoped to meet the real 
Prince of Lorraine. She ordered 
her carriage and horses, and by forced 
stages got speedily to Paris. She 
was taken to the Louvre by Mon- 
sieur de Rosny. The queen-regent’s 
reception of the last mistress of the 
late king was somewhat of the 
haughtiest description, but Made- 
moiselle Paulet soon by the amiabi- 
lity of her manners overcame her 
repugnance. The first glance she 
cast upon the Duc de Guise con- 
firmed her worst fears. In every 
respect he differed from her late im- 
pudent guest. Charles of Lorraine 
was short and thick-set, with a thin 
beard, and with features by no means 
well-favoured ; but still, with his 
mantle across his shoulder, and his 
hand planted on his hip, and his 
proud carriage, no one could have 
mistaken him for other than a prince. 
It was a favourable moment for 
making an impression on the heart of 
the son of Balafré, and, thought the 
young fair one, was the best way of 
stopping the slanderous and boastful 
tongue of the false duke, whoever he 
might be. The duke himself, who 
had a propensity for falling in love 
with every beautiful face, had not 
had time, owing to his recent arrival, 
to look around and select a fitting 
object for his vows and protestations. 
The Paulet’s eyes proved irresistible. 
The duke was constantly at her side 
for a whole hour, either dancing or 
conversing with her. Every one 
was astonished to see the sudden and 
casy familiarity which at once pre- 
vailed between them; it seemed as 
though they had been old acquaint- 
ances. The great Sully shook his 
head in evident dissatisfaction, for, 
being less generous than his late 
master, he could not forget the in- 
juries received at the prince’s hands, 
and even regarded him as a rebel 
and traitor. The ladies of the court 
secretly said all kinds of malicious 
things against the triumphant beauty, 
but they were afraid to speak openly 
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or loudly, for she not only had the 
powerful protection of Sully, but a 
sharp tongue of her own, the darts 
from which few, if any, were willing 
toencounter. Besides, all were eager 
to conciliate the good graces of M. de 
Guise, who was the most renowned 
gallant of his time. He was muni- 
ficent in his presents to the objects 
of his admiration, and was always for 
bringing about parties of pleasure. 
He also knew by heart Aséric and 
the loves of Caliste, and was without 
a rival in giving utterance to phébus, 
otherwise bombast, then the chief 
test of wit. 

Perhaps our readers may be de- 
sirous of a specimen of this kind of 
fustian then in use. Here it is, very 
shortly :— 

“ Most lovely demoiselle,” said the 
duke, languishingly, “ your eyes 
launch forth such arquebusades that 
I am pierced through and through 
with wounds! My heart is not 

roof against such sharpened arrows! 

Vhy do you so inexorably lend 
your beauty to Love, that he may 
sit concealed there and lay snares to 
entrap me?” 

* Love is not so much your mas- 
ter as you would have me to believe,” 
answered the lady, looking bash- 
fully. 

“ Alas, I am his slave!” sighed 
forth the duke; “ his abject slave, 
ever since he has chosen your charms 
for his throne, and I would willingly 
become gentilhomme de sa chambre !” 

“ There are other thrones in these 
apartments more desirable than my 
beauty, which is the most humble of 
the thrones which he occupies.” 

“Tt is far otherwise! all the others 
are but dabourets, while you are the 
high-backed seat reserved for the 
king of our souls.” * 

“T see that in you, Monsieur le 
Duc, he has one of his most eloquent 
courtiers.” 

“ IT would rather be the humblest 
of seryants in your court, than the 
loftiest noble in the courts of others !” 

“I cannot longer listen to your 
sweet flattery.” 

“The blows of your loveliness 
haye assassinated me. I beseech you 


* This is an allusion to the well-known court usage. The king and queen had 
chairs of state ; meaner persons and favourites had conceded to them, by way of 
favour, the privilege of sitting on stools or tabourets, 
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to slacken the murderous fire of your 
charms. I render myself prisoner at 
discretion !” 

“I give you your liberty on 

arole.’ 

“TI would rather remain by the 
side of my vanquished. In pity grant 
me, in your esteem, an invitation to 
the petite entrée; for in my esteem 
you sit exalted on the dais, with the 
cadenas and the tapis de pied.” * 

Such in those days was the jargon 
commonly in use with the highest 
classes. 

But the truth must at last come 
out. Mademoiselle Paulet became 
the acknowledged mistress of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, eldest son of the 
renowned Balafré. This raised her 
again to the most conspicuous station 
among the fashionables of France. 
She still continued to shine among 
the brilliant crowds of the palace. 

One day Mademoiselle Paulet per- 
ceived at the Louvre a gentleman 
who vainly attempted to conceal his 
person behind a small knot of cour- 
tiers from her observation. It was 
her old acquaintance, the false duke ; 
otherwise the young gaillard, De 
Lausac. The lady approached him 
with as much severity as she could 
muster into her good-humoured face. 
“ Sir,” said she, “ your conduct to- 
wards me was abominable; and were 
I so disposed, I could ruin you for 
ever. But I freely forgive the insult, 
on condition that you will never 
presume, during the whole course of 
your life, to address a single syllable 
to me again. !” 

“ Mademoiselle,” answered De 
Lausac, “ in appearing before you, I 
had fondly indulged the hope that my 
repentance might meet less cruel con- 
ditions.” 

“ Never expect any milder con- 
ditions!” replied the lady, with some- 
what of severity; “ one word from 
me, and Monsieur de Guise, in his 
indignant fury, would have you 
thrown from that window !” 

The young man attempted an ex- 
cuse, but the lady brusquely turned 
her back and wail away. 

Monsieur de Rosny, who, as we 
have said, was always the lady's true 






* The dais was the place of state where royal personages were seated at their 
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friend, warned her about her position 
with the Duc de Guise. He told her 
that that nobleman was as changeable 
as the wind; that he was selfish, 
without a a of generous feel- 
ing; that he was treacherous, and 
boastful of his successes with women. 
Once, he added, while the duke was 
visiting a lady with whom he was on 
terms of the closest intimacy, he sud- 
denly and impatiently demanded the 
time of day ; and on the lady wishing 
to know the cause for such impa- 
tience, he coolly replied,— 

“ Because I have a heavy wager 
about the matter. I wish to know 
the precise hour, that I may mention 
it to my friends.” 

He related several other instances 
of the duke’s utter heartlessness, nor 
did he at all exaggerate in what he 
asserted; but mademoiselle smiled 
incredulously at the venerable grand- 
master. The fact was, that the duke 
every where spoke openly and most 
scandalously of the fair lady; so 
much so, that she would have been 
placed under the ban of society, but 
for the exalted rank of the son of 
Balafré. At length tidings reached 
her of the duke’s baseness of heart ; 
but she had by that time induced 
herself to love him so tenderly, that 
she actually had not heart to remon- 
strate with him and insist that he 
should be more careful of her honour. 

It so happened that the Duc de 
Guise and the Duc de Chevreuse 
were one morning hunting over a 
wild tract of country which was called 
Versailles, when, drawing up their 
horses under a tree, they dismounted 
and threw themselves on the grass 
for a little rest, and while resting, 
they repeated to each other stories of 
their numerous conquests and bonnes 
fortunes. 

During such interesting discourse, 
the Duc de Chevreuse bantered, in 
no measured terms, the Duc de Guise 
about his constancy in regard to the 
fair Paulet. The Duc de Guise felt 
somewhat indignant that it should 
be supposed he could be constant to 
any woman ; so he laid the Duc de 
Chevreuse a heavy wager that in a 
week he would cast the fair Paulet 


meals. The cadenas was a small vermilioned coffer, from which, at her repast, was 


taken the cover intended for the queen’s use. 
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to the four winds of heaven, if her 
body should be light enough to be 
carried by their combined blasts to 
any spot she listed to fo. 

“T wish the winds of heaven would 
waft me to her hotel,” observed the 
Duc de Chevreuse. 

“ You shall be wafted thither by 
the magic influence of this slip of 
paper,” replied the Guise ; “ and to- 
morrow night you shall confess that 
you have fairly lost your wager, 
which you will, no doubt, duly pay 
me.” 

As he said this he tore a leaf from 
his pocket-book and wrote as follows, 
a regular bill of exchange :— 

“At sight, my love, you will pay to 
the Duc de Chevreuse the amount of 
your affection for me, which I hereby 
authorise you to do by these presents, 
for value received. 

« Cuarves pet Lorraine, 
puc bE Guise, 

* From the forest of Versailles, this 
19th day of March, in the year of grace, 
1611. 

“ For the hands of the fair 

Mademoiselle Paulette.” 


The same evening the Duc de 
Chevreuse went to the Hotel Paulet, 
and duly presented the bill of ex- 
change for payment. 

The young lady was mortified ; she 
bit her lips, she tossed her head, she 
looked with disdain, she answered 
M. de Chevreuse that there were no 
assets to meet the bill of exchange ; 
indeed its value was altogether chi- 
merical. She added that she was 
sorry to see such a piece of pleasantry 
practised upon her, which was not 
worthy of his highness the Duc de 
Guise; and that the pleasantry 
might not be repeated to her pre- 
judice, she begged for permission to 
destroy that very curious document. 
She did destroy it, by casting it into 
the fire, and, wishing the Duc de 
Chevreuse a very good evening, she 
left the apartment, and actually 
slammed the door after her. This 
was the first and only time in her 
life that she ever felt angry. 

Mademoiselle Paulet had what 
young ladies are pleased to call a 
good cry for an hour. She thought 


well of the part she should adopt. 
Should she retire to her chateau? 
Should she keep to her hotel? 
Should she abstract herself from the 
public gaze ? 


Should she go to the 
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palace as she usually did? Should 
she shut M. de Guise out from her 
memory? Should she admit him 
a visitor if he repented of his perfidy ? 
She determined to go to the Louvre 
as if nothing had happened, and that 
was to defy the tongue of scandal; 
she determined to shut her door 
against the Duc de Guise, mighty 
prince as he was, for he was wholly 
unworthy of her regard. 

At the palace there was a new 
comedy and a new pantaloon, just 
arrived from Venice. Every body 
laughed, every body was pleased. 
The fair Paulet was seated in the 
first rank, amongst the most pro- 
minent beauties. The Duc de Guise, 
having had the door of the Hotel 
Paulet shut in his face, having lost 
his wager with the Duc de Chevreuse, 
and being mortified at having his 
rank and his personal attractions for 
the first time in his life set at defiance, 
was determined to renew his acquaint- 
ance, and approached the young lady. 
He might have been instigated by deep 
regret for his conduct, or by a desire 
for a reconciliation in order to bring 
about a subsequent breach with a 
greater noise, which would have bet- 
ter gratified his vanity. But he com- 
pletely failed; Mademoiselle Paulet 
would have nothing to say to him. 

When Monsieur de Rosny heard 
of this last adventure of his young 
and fair friend, he ordered his car- 
riage and proceeded to the Hotel 
Paulet, revolving in his brains many 
paternal admonitions. 

“The Guises,” he murmured, as 
he went along, “are a dangerous and 
turbulent race. I hate them from 
my very soul! Alas! if the late 
king had only listened to me, they 
would long since have been shut up 
in the Bastile, and the whole scorpion 
brood had perished for want of suc- 
cession. They ca destruction 
wherever they go. I will tell this 
foolish young favourite of mine, 
* See, my girl what it is to love the 
enemies of the state! the great Henri 
would never have treated you after 
this fashion !’” 

The old minister stroked his grey 
beard with great complacency, as he 
thought of his old master and the 
nent occasion for sounding 
the eulogy of the hero whom he so 
loved while living, and when dead so 
idolised. It had just struck eight in 
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the evening as he traversed the court 
of the Hétel Paulet; and as he did 
so, and was unaccompanied by any 
retinue, he desired the Swiss not to 
sound the clochette d’honneur, other- 
wise, or, in modern parlance, “ visi- 
tors’ bell,” but walked with the short 
feeble steps of old age under the 
shadow of the wall. The grand- 
master approached an open window, 
through which streamed a light, and 
came the sound of a shout of laugh- 
ter. 

“Tt strikes me,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “ that this damsel, for a per- 
son in deep affliction, seems to be 
leading somewhat of a merry life.” 

He approached the window, and 
looked in. Instead of shedding tears, 
the lady was laughing heartily. She 
had one solitary guest at table, and 
he was lolling in ‘his chair from the 
violence of intense merriment. He 
raised himself with difficulty, and, 
with a glass of wine in one hand and 
a plate in the other, approached the 
window to continue more at his ease 
the indulgence of his laughter. 

That guest was Monsieur de Lau- 
sac, the false duke, the jovial roys- 
terer whom the lady of the mansion 
had forbidden ever to speak to her 
again. In her moment of desolation, 
on her separation from Monsieur de 
Guise, she had by chance encountered 
the false duke, she had listened to 
his apologies, and had again taken 
him into favour. 

As De Lausac stood at the window 
with a foot unsteady from his violent 
laughter, or perhaps from the wine 
which he had imbibed, the plate 
fell from his hand, and dropped on 
the shoulder of the grand-master, 
who was right below, depositing upon 
it a beautiful blanc - manger, and 
spoiling thereby the crimson sleeve 
of his doublet. 

“ T have no business here, that is 
very plain,” said the Duc de Sully, 
gravely, as he turned upon his steps 
into the street. He must have hada 
firm friendship for his beautiful pro- 
tégée, otherwise he would have never 
forgiven the expense of the injured 
sleeve and doublet, for it was one of 
the finest he had, and his niggardly 
— was a matter of notoriety. 
“ Yes, yes,” continued he, as he went 
along, “it is only the bosom of old 
age that can harbour deep and last- 
ing emotions, the impression on the 


heart of youth is as evanescent as the 
shadow cast by the wind upon the 
waving corn. Oh, Henri! oh, my 
much-loved master!” and he pro- 
aaeeee these last words with a heavy 
sigh. 
The villanous conduct of M. de 
Guise had well-nigh driven Made- 
moiselle Paulet to desperation. Two 
ways were then open for her to pur- 
sue,—the one was to retire into a 
convent, the other was to follow the 
fleeting pleasures of the moment, re- 
lying upon her fortune for independ- 
ence and utterly regardless of public 
opinion, which she knew to be, and 
which we have often said was, by no 
means over-scrupulous. She adopted 
the second course. The tongue of 
scandal has left on record that after 
the Duc de Guise she had man 
admirers,—high princes, noble lords 
of all shades of distinction, strangers, 
small gentlemen, and even a bishop! 
In the memoirs and letters of the 
day the lady was called the lioness, 
because of the impetuosity of her 
caprices. However, fifty years of a 
virtuous life were offered up as a 
reparation to heaven for the criminal 
levities of her youth ; and Mademoi- 
selle Paulet rendered her name more 
celebrated after her reformation, than 
when the passion of the late old king 
had brought her so notably before 
the gaze of the public eye. 
Mademoiselle Paulet having, upon 
a chance occasion, visited the Mar- 
uise de Rambouillet, soon came to 
the conclusion that intellectual re- 
creation and witty conversation were 
much more worthy of serious atten- 
tion than the empty parade of a 
court life, and more satisfactory than 
subjugation to tumultuous passions. 
She was still in the unclouded bright- 
ness of youth and beauty ; her per- 
sonal attractions were never more 
tent, more irresistible, than when 
Ser name was added to the list of 
frequenters of the Hotel Rambouillet. 
For many a long year she enjoyed 
supremacy as the youngest and most 
lovely of the précieuses. She worked 
incessantly, powerfully, and effec- 
tively in the work of purifying the 
French language, especially the old 
jargon of high and fashionable society, 
er sole desire being to use refined 
phraseology, and to encourage the 
ts and wits of the age. She ap- 
preciated fully the merits of Gom- 
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bauld, was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Vertun, and assisted the great Cha- 
pelaire to acquire his celebrity. No 
one of the renowned coterie to which 
she belonged, and where she was so 
bright an ornament, knew so well as 
she the art of refining upon sentiments, 
using every delicate shade of expres- 
sion, and giving vogue to what was 
called tigrerie,—that species of co- 
quettish modesty which provoked the 
homage of men, without holding forth 
the faintest hopes, and which, say 
Frenchmen in their overweening 
vanity, has made the French the most 
polished nation in Europe. It was, 
however, the attractive charms of 
Mademoiselle Paulet,and the celebrity 
that was justly her due, that occasioned 
the eagerness of many of the highest 
aristocracy to join what was denomi- 
nated the Cénacle des Précieuses. 
This junction of rank, wit, and mind, 
more than any thing else, improved 
the natural taste. “ Au pays des 
dames,” observed Mademoiselle Pau- 
let, “ il n'y a pas de ducs, ni de princes.” 
It was a republic where all was 
— ; 

We have already said that at the 
meetings of the Précieuses she was 
second only to the interesting Ar- 
thénia. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said, one day, 
Vertun to the lady, “ as you are not 
the sun, what would you like to be 
after that grand luminary ?” 

“ Monsieur,” she replied, readily, 
* T would like to be a mountain, that 
I might see the sun at its first rising, 
and that 1 might be the last to see it 
at its setting!” 

This reply had a prodigious effect, 
and gave the world a notion of the 
ready wit of the Hotel de Rambouil- 
let. It was, after all, somewhat of 
the poorest. 

M. de Brancas esteemed Mademoi- 
selle Paulet as the smartest sayer of 
bon mots of her age. This was the 
celebrated marquis who, in saying his 
prayers, thus spoke to God. Its 
quaint egotism would be lost in a 
translation :— 

“ Seigneur! vous pouvez assure- 
ment me tenir pour un homme bien 
a vous. Je suis votre serviteur de 
toute mon Ame plus qu’a personne!” 

It has been asserted that M. Go- 
deau was enamoured of the charms 
of La Lionne. He sent her long dis- 
sertations upon friendship, where the 
sentiment was pushed to the yery 
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limits of a declaration of love. She 
answered by inditing delicate and 
superfine amphibologies, but they 
served to gratify the worthy man, 
who was satisfied to remain her 
suitor for a number of years. 

M. de Grasse a portrait 
of Mademoiselle Paulet, which was 
somewhat of a mundane object for 
the cabinet of a pious prelate. He 
placed underneath it the following 
verses from a sonnet addressed to the 
queen-mother :— 


‘«« En vain je voudrais fuir bien loin de 
ses appas, 

Je ne m’en puis sauver, je ne m’en puis 
distraire ; 

L'amour dedans mon ceeur Ia si bien su 
pourtraire, 

Que meme je la vois quand je ne la vois 
pas had 


After her reformation, however, 
the lady turned a deaf ear to every 
pro of marriage, and they were 
abundant. The cultivation of her 
mind, and the refinements of manners 
and conversation, became her sole 
and all-absorbing occupation. Her 
merit must have been very great, for 
having left nothing in the way of 
literature but some familiar letters, 
the lady has managed to acquire 
what may be termed an European re- 
—— It was principally through 

er recommendation that the style 
of Mademoiselle de Scudéry came 
into such great vogue. While the 
Hotel de Rambouillet possessed such 
a genius as Mademoiselle Paulet, it 
might well defy the sarcasms even of 
Moliére himself. Chapelain held her 
in the highest esteem. Des Yveteaux 
indited sundry verses in her praise, 
her charms imspired the fancy of 
Théophile, and her name finds a 
place in the works even of the satirical 
Sigogne. We have also said she 
was kind-hearted, and of a forgiving 
temper; malice never found a dwell- 
ing-place in her bosom. In her 
after-life she became reconciled to 
the Duc de Guise, whom she received 
as an intimate friend, nor did the 
voice of scandal otherwise interpret 
this resumed acquaintance. She 
lived to a good old age, and died of a 
sore throat caught at one of the Sa- 
medis of Mademoiselle de Scudéry. 
She bequeathed a large portion of her 
fortune among the celebrated writers 
of the day, and her loss was deeply, 
truly, and universally regretted. 
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We are very much of old Lord 
Burghley’s way of thinking— a man 
should see his own country first, 
before he goes abroad. “The old 
Lord Treasurer Burghley,” it is 
Peacham who tells the story, “if 
any one came to the lords of the 
council for a license to travel, he 
would first examine him of England ; 
if he found him ignorant, would bid 
him stay at home and know his own 
country first."* A license to tra- 
vel! A man was obliged in the days 
of good Queen Bess to obtain per- 
mission to cross the Channel—the 
lords of the council kept up the im- 
portance of the people in this way— 
we were taught at home to view our 
continental neighbours as our ene- 
mies; and, in the emphatic language 
of the heroic Nelson, to look upon 
an Englishman as at least equal to 
three Frenchmen. 

We should be sorry to see this 
fecling—true or untrue, as it may 
be—altogethier die away. A mode- 
rate self-importance is no bad safe- 
guard on certain occasions ; and the 
Highlander was right who added to 
his prayer, “ That the Lord would 
be ened to endow him with a good 
conceit of himself.” Travel and in- 
tercourse will soften and subdue, 
perhaps dispel, a good deal of our 
island vaunting. But, will travel 
supply any thing in its place equally 
beneficial to us as a people? Men 
go abroad for what? ‘To return dis- 
contented with their own country ? 
We think not! They have seen so 
little of “ Merrie England,” that they 
hardly know what it is like. A 
noble thirst induces many to go 
abroad; curiosity alone, a thousand 
more; and the rest travel for the 
sake of saying what they have seen. 
Cross-questioned by Lord Burghley 
at the privy-council table, with Wal- 
singham, and Effingham, and Buck- 
hurst looking on, how poor a figure 
your alderman of Cheap, or your 
City madam, would have made. What 
a significant shake of the head old 
Lord Burghley would have given to 
men who had never seen Stone- 
henge, or Avebury, the Glastonbury 


thorn in full blossom at Christ :::.s, the 
grave of King Arthur, or “tlc ,uard- 
ed Mount.” We can figure him with 
his treasurer's staff of office in his 
hand, advising his applicants, in ho- 
nest Elizabethan En Nish, to go and 
see the wonders of their own coun- 
try first, before they thought of seeing 
Strasburg cathedral or the church 
of St. Ursula and the eleven thou- 
sand virgins. 

We may be reminded indeed, as 
one of the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
reminded the other,— 


“‘Tome-keeping youths have ever homely 
wits.” 


But let us not be misunderstood. 
Go, by all means, abroad; but see 
Canterbury and York before Stras- 
burg and Cologne ; St. Paul’s before 
St. Peter’s (Wren single-handed be- 
fore Bramante and his followers). 
See the many glories and wonders of 
your own country first, and when 
you feel an inclination to sluggardise 
at home, make the best of your way 
abroad and visit Arno and Vallom- 
brosa. 


“Or where Campaniu's plain forsaken 
lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies.” 


Only drag with you the lengthen- 
ing chain which Goldsmith took, and 
long as fondly to return to England 
as the remote, unfriended poet did 
to the hearth of his only brother. 

The great moralist of our age and 
nation went to study man like Wak- 
ley in the Isle of Skye. How few 
there are who ever dream of going 
there now! “Up the Rhine” is the 
cry of all who have a week, and 
money enough for the week to 
spare. Men go to see the great 
tun of Heidelberg, the largest wine- 
cask in the world, who have never 
had the curiosity to see the Win- 
chester pint of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, the largest pint in the 
world—an Englishman’s pint, redo- 
lent of the good old times, — the 
genes and measure of all pint 
pots of that convivial period ; regu- 


* The Compleat Gentleman. By Henry Peacham, 4to, 1622. 
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lating Shakspeare’s sack libation at 
the Mermaid, and Ben Jonson's 
draught of canary at the Apollo. 
Measure as large and ample as their 
minds, equal to a pint and a half of 
our degenerate pewters. What is 
the great tun of Heidelberg, in an 
honest Englishman’s eyes, compared 
to the Winchester brass pint of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth ? The great 
tun at Heidelberg is a wonder by 
itself; but the Winchester pint was 
a begetter of wonders—the patri- 
arch of a race of pints. 

While we attribute much of this 
rage for travelling to the ease and 
rapidity with which men are con- 
veyed from one quarter of the world 
to the other, let us assign a due 
share to our excellent friend Mr. 
Murray and his several Handbooks, 
which stand on our shelves, or lie 
upon our tables, like so many provo- 
catives to travel. M. is a capital 
hand at a bill of fare, he macadam- 
ises the road before you, fills up the 
ruts, new oils the springs of your 
conveyance, plays the part of Ogilby 
on one side of the road, and of Pa- 
terson on the other ; draws from his- 
tory, poetry, and criticism; ushers 

ou to your inn, introduces the land- 

ord—in short, does every thing but 

pay your bill. There is no such 
book for Great Britain. When are 
we to make a home tour with our 
red cloth-covered Murray in our 
hands? ‘The England and Wales 
has been long announced ; the Lon- 
don still longer. We want them 
much, for our home books are very 
imperfect. 

* Books of travels,” was the wise 
observation of Johnson, “ will be 
good in se ioe to what a man 
has previously on his mind. A man 
must carry knowledge with him if 
he would bring nome knowledge.” 

There is no part of the day which 
a man may turn to greater advan- 
tage than the period employed in 
shaving. We date our day—not from 
the turn of twelve, or from sunrise— 
but from the removal of yesterday's 
beard. We cannot be said to belong 
to-day, while we have so material a 
part of yesterday about us. Then 
the operation with a keen razor, and 
when the wind is not in the east, is 
really a pleasant operation. At no 
one period of the day is a man more 
tranquil. But with a dull razor and 
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an east wind! However, let us not 
think too much of the little unplea- 
santnesses of life. A keen razor, 
and a fine morning, after a six or 
seven hours’ uninterrupted sleep, oc- 
casion a great number of delightful 
thoughts. Southey composed his 
Devil's Walk, on different days, 
with the lather of an easy shave at 
Keswick on his chin. When the 
wind is in the proper quarter, and 
the razor rightly set, the operation 
of shaving is a sure incentive to tra- 
vel. A well-set razor wafts us to 
Toledo, or Damascus, or Sheffield, 
at the nearest; the ivory- handled 
badger’s-hair brush to country sports 
and Elephantine caves; and the soap 
itself (real Naples it is we use) to 
soft Parthenope, and the tranquil 
breezes of the bay of Naples. 

In one of these morning reveries 
before the glass, we borrowed Prince 
Houssein’s tapestry from the Arabian 
Nights, and wafted ourselves away 
to the West of England, to the 
wastes of Wiltshire, and the banks 
of the Tamarandthe Tavy. A goodly 
prospect rose before our eyes. Cas- 
tles and abbeys majestic in decay, 
patriarchal trees, unchanging hills, 
rivers, and river-sides,— 


“ Whate’er Lorraine light touch’d with 
softening hue, 

Or Savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Pous- 
sin drew.” 


Invaluable, indeed, is the wealth 
and the strength which the divine 
gift of fancy confers upon its pos- 
sessor. Visionary moments ill ex- 
changed for work-day world hours. 
Day dreams of happiness, it is a little 
heaven to indulge in, reviving the 
past as vividly as the present; and 
bringing the distant to one’s own 
door-step. 


*« Though our wise ones call it madness, 
Let me never taste of gladness, 

If I love not thy madd’st fits 

Above all their greatest wits ! 

And though some, too, seeming holy, 
Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 

What makes knaves and fools of them.” 


Lamb was wiser than he thought 
he was, when he refused to write for 
the present or for an after race of 
readers. He would write, he said, 
for antiquity. There was wit in 
what he uttered, and wisdom in the 
upshot. Many would write in the 
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crabbed styles of Ritson or Tom 
Hearne, to live like Charles Lamb. 
The vision was a pleasant one, and 
we were indeed sorry to see the delu- 
sion disturbed as the last sud of soap 
disappeared on the razor from our 
chin. But the vision was a lasting 


one,— 


“ And still the bright idea charms my 
mind.” 


We now determined to make our 
“vacation ramble” for the season, as 
Serjeant Talfourd would call it, in the 
West of England, and tie up our 
“leaves from a journal,” as Lord 
Robertson would phrase it, for the 
readers of Reoina, on our return. 
You see, dear reader, we have on all 
occasions your good at heart, as well 
as our own; and while we are mus- 
ing before Stonehenge, or seeking 
health on the Tamar or the Tavy, 
we have an eye on Regent Street, and 
a paper for your perusal. 

“Out of Town.” A man-who is 
master of his own time may get 
away, with his washerwoman’s leave, 
at a moment’s notice. We were in 
no such immediate hurry to be off; 
but studied our Ordnance maps, read 
up our county historians, and planned 
on pre our little vacation campaign 
in the West of England. In skeleton 
tours of this kind the great thing is 
not to attempt too much and to 
allow and be prepared for disappoint- 
ments. He who goes out to see all 
that he sets down on paper will 
rarely pass a day without an obsta- 
cle that neither art nor money can 
overcome. Carry, therefore, a greater 
and a lesser string to your bow. 
Never remain idle. To kick your 
heels about at an hotel, and kill time 
till the coach arrives, or the land- 
lord of a half-deserted hotel on a 
cross-road can muster, and with 
difficulty, a pair of post-horses, is 
fretful work. This country is full 
to the brim in places and things to 
see. There is scarce a stream in the 
kingdom unsung in song, or a village 
church without its lesson in archi- 
tecture. A mill in the neighbour- 
hood may remind you of Ruysdael, 
or a green lane, with its group of 
peasant children, of a composition by 
Gainsborough. ‘There is much to 
restore you to good-humour— an 
thing is better than “the dest inn's 
best room,” the perpetual demand 
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for Mr. Boots to be omnipresent, or 
for John the waiter to fill more 
offices than one. 

The line of the Great Western 
Railway from Paddington to Chip- 
penham offers little for comment or 
observation. Windsor’s “lofty brow,” 
the church of the Vicar of Bray, two 
or three peeps upon the Thames at 
Pangbourne, the new gaol at Read- 
ing, and the new township or city of 
Swindon—on what ten years ago was 
a ploughed field—with scarce a cot- 
tage between you and the far horizon, 
would afford subject-matter in them- 
selves sufficient for a paper; but here 
we are at Chippenham, with its plea- 
sant little station and its sweet-pea 
hedges in full beauty and odour. 
Here, too, it is, that we got out ; but, 
lord! as Mr. Pepys would say, how 
the days are drawing in! — too much 
so, indeed, for the inquiring tra- 
veller,— 

« Day and night 
Were standing in each other’s light.” 


The lamp-lighter was at work; 
and by the time we were ensconced 
in a fly for Malmesbury there was 
little to see as we passed along but 
the dark outline now and then of a 
hedge-row elm, or the hedges them- 
selves on either side of us. 

We slept that night at Malmes- 
bury in a comfortable bed that pro- 
voked repose ; nor were we disturbed 
with a visitation from the worthy 
old chronicler William of Malmes- 
bury, or a word of advice from 
Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher of 
Malmesbury. A dream made up of 
Behemoths and Leviathans had been 
an unwieldy vision at the best. We 
were glad, therefore, to escape it. 


“ Uprose the sun, and uprose Emilie.” 


There's a picture for you from Chau- 
cer, the morning-star of our poetry. 
We, too, were up with the sun, for 
there is much to see at Malmesbury. 
The abbey, with its noble old‘Norman 
doorway and porch (a mass of early 
English sculpture in its several de- 
tails), is sufficient of itself for a ten- 
mile journey. The noble piers of 
the interior (the few that remain) 
carry the mind back to the compila- 
tion of Doomsday. The Norman is, 
indeed, a noble order of architecture— 
an order, moreover, of which it may 
be said, that before it was brought to 
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the perfection its principles admit of, 
the transition was made to another 
style, more beautiful it is true, but 
less enduring — our so-called “ early 
English.” The rage of the Reforma- 
tion was carried to an unholy length. 
The lawless monarch, who spared 
neither man in his wrath nor woman 
in his lust, annihilated architecture 
as well as abbots. The Defender of 
the Faith was the worst enemy ar- 
chitecture ever had. Look at Malmes- 
bury alone! Nor would it require 
any very fertile imagination “to call 
up” the abbey as it was. We deal 
not with the inmates of the building, 
with the relics of saints, or with their 
iniquities at this moment. It is the 
nave and the transepts, the chancel 
and the choir—in one word, the 
abbey itself, as a piece of architecture 
—that we would wish to restore, for 
its preservation would have read, and 
would continue to read, a greater 
lesson than its destruction. 

After a careful survey of Malmes- 
bury Cross, so well known from the 
numerous drawings which still con- 
tinue to be made of it, we walked to 
Westport, without the walls of 
Malmesbury, in quest of the house in 
which Hobbes was born. We should 
have had Sir William Molesworth 
with us, for we had some difficulty in 
identifying the house. The inhabit- 
ants of the place were willing, indeed, 
to aid us, but the philosopher of 
Malmesbury was altogether unknown 
to them. A Somersetshire farmer, 
in the Zumerzetsher dialect, exhibited 
a good deal of interest in the inquiry. 
He lifted the latches of several cot- 
tage-doors and asked the inmates if 
they knew “ where one Hobbes was 
born.” Every fresh inquiry elicited 
for a time a gape of wonder and a 
“No.” At last the interest became 
more general, and a woman was found 
who knew the house in which the 
philosopher was born. She took us 
to see it, but there was not much to 
see. Nor could we at once identify 
the house described by Aubrey (a 
Wiltshire worthy, the friend and bio- 
grapher of Hobbes) with the white- 
washed dwelling pointed out by our 
informant as the philosopher's birth- 
place. Aubrey describes the house 
as “the extreme house that points 
into or faces the horse-fayre; the 
farthest house on the left hand as 
you goe to Tedbury, leaving the 
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church on the right.” This, per- 

haps, is minute enough, but Aubrey 

is still more precise in marking out 

oo particular birthplace of his 
ero :-— 


‘« To prevent mistakes,’’ he says, “ and 
that hereafter may rise, no doubt, what 
house was famous for this famous man’s 
birth, I doe here testifie that in April 
1659, his brother Edmund went with me 
into this house, and into the chamber 
where he was borne. It is a firme house, 
stone built and tiled, of one room, with a 
buttery (or the like) below, and two 
chambers above. It was the innermost 
where he first drew breath.” 


On amore minute comparison we 
found our informant right, and that 
we were really standing in the house 
in which an English worthy first saw 
the light. This, then, was the phi- 
losopher’s home, nor were we indif- 
ferent to what we saw or unmoved by 
what we imagined. 

A mile and a half from Malmes- 
bury lies Charlton House, the seat of 
Thomas Howard, first Earl of Berk- 
shire, the father of a race of little 
poets, and the father-in-law of glo- 
rious John Dryden. The house ex- 
hibits a curious mixture of King 
James’s Gothic with Inigo Jones's 
additions and the incongruities of the 
last half century. It had once been 
a noble mansion, nor is it without its 
air of nobility at this moment. The 
long gallery is a well-proportioned 
structure, containing a very curious 
collection of early English portraits. 
Nor are the other apartments in the 
house without the inherent air of 
nobility about them. ‘The present 
Ear! of Suffolk, whose seat it is, has 
done much to revive the fading 
glories of hishouse. His pictures by 
ancient masters have been selected 
with great judgment and at consider- 
able expense. But it was the por- 
trait-gallery which pleased us the 
most. Here we observed a full- 
length of Thomas Howard, earl of 
Suffolk, the founder of Audley End, 
and the father of the infamous 
Countess of Essex ; a full-length also 
of his second wife, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Harry Knevit, of Charl- 
ton, in Wiltshire; a full-length of 
Sir Jerome Bowes, ambassador from 
Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor of 
Russia ; a full-length of Sir Edward 
Sackville, whose duel with Lord 
Edward Bruce is matter of history ; 
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a three-quarter Pee of King 
James I., by Mark Garrard; Lad 

Emily and Lady Gertrude Howard, 
by Cornelius Jansen; Diana, countess 
of Oxford, and Lady Dorothy Cary, 
by Mytens; (four fall-lengths, and 
very characteristic examples of the 
female costume of the age of James I.;) 
Queen Elizabeth down to the waist, 
and without shadow; three of the 
children of Charles I. (down to the 
waist), a duplicate, so far, of the fa- 
mous picture by Vandyke at Wind- 
sor Castle—very good, and not un- 
likely by Vandyke’s own hand ; three- 
quarter portrait of the Countess of 
Northumberland, by Vandyke—but 
query, after Vandyke ?—three-quar- 
ter portrait of Charles IT., by Riley— 
ugly in the extreme, but like. “Is 
this like me?” said the king of one 
of Riley's pictures, ‘ Then, od’s 
fish! I am an ugly fellow.” Three- 
quarter portraits of James II. when 
Duke of York, and of his second 
wife “when Duchess of York, both 
by Sir Peter Lely; a child with a 
lamb, representing the daughter of 
James Il., by Mary of Modena; a 
full-length of the second and last 
Duke of Buckingham of the Villiers 


family; a head of Wycherley, by 
Kneller ; a curious collection of por- 


traits after Lely and Huysman 
(twenty, at least, in number, but 
poorly executed), representing ladies 
of the court of King Charles IL., 
Nell Gwynn and Moll Davis of the 
number, and among the best. The 
current tradition of the house has 
been that Moll began life as a dairy- 
maid at Charlton, and there is every 
reason to believe that such was the 
case. 

The library, though small, was, 
we were pleased to observe, of a 
dramatic character. Three of the 
sons of the first Earl of Berkshire 
wrote plays. Edward, better known 
by his familiar appellation of “ Ned,” 
was the author of The United King- 
doms, a piece ridiculed in The Re- 
hearsal; and the author as well of 
an incomparable and incomprehen- 
sible poem called The British Princes. 
James was the author of two comedies 
called All Mistaken and The English 
Monsieur ; and Robert (the ablest of 
the brothers, but over-conceited with- 
al), ofa folio volume of plays, in one 
of which (The Committee) Lacy, as 
Teague, acquired an extraordinary 
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reputation. Their sister Elizabeth 
was married to the poet Dryden ; 
and here, in 1666, at Charlton, was 
Charles Dryden born. 

Avebury, the next place of interest 
that we examined, has set conjecture 
at work for a long time past to define 
both its limits and its uses. Bishop 
Gibson, in his edition of Camden’s 
Britannia was the first to give us an 
account of this extraordinary temple 
of early times. He took his account, 
however, from the MS. Monumenta 
Britannica of old John Aubrey, who 
was the first to examine with attention 
the existing remains of this extraordi- 
nary work. Aubrey, in a hunting ex- 
cursion on Marlborough Downs, was 
led by the pleasures of the chase from 
the Grey Wethers, where the party 
met, to the village of Avebury and 
the surrounding closes. He was 
wonderfully surprised, he tells us, at 
the sight of those vast stones, and of 
the mighty banks of earth about 
them, “ of which I had never heard 
before.” He had now got scent of 
another quarry, and, in the true spirit 
of antiquarian enthusiasm, forsook 
his friends for a time and examined 
existing Avebury. “I observed in 
the enclosures,” he says, “ some seg- 
ments of rude circles made with these 
stones, whence I concluded they had 
been in the old time complete; and 
entertaining myself with a more de- 
lightfal inquiry, I left my company 
awhile, till, cheered by the cry of the 
hounds, I overtook the company, and 
went with them to Kynnet, where 
was a good hunting dinner pro- 
vided.” 

Wherever Aubrey went he made 
known his discovery. 


** King Charles 11.,” he says, “ dis- 
coursing one morning with my Lord 
Brounker and Dr. Charlton, concerning 
Stonehenge, they told his majesty what 
they had heard me say concerning Ave- 
bury ; for that it did as much excel 
Stonehenge as a cathedral does a parish 
church. His majesty wondered that none 
of our chorographers had taken notice of 
it, and commanded Dr. Charlton to bring 
me to him the next morning. I brought 
with me a draught of it, done by me- 
mory only, but well enough resembling 
it, with which his majesty was pleased, 
gave me his hand to kiss, and com- 
manded me to wait on him at Marl- 
borough, when he went to Bath with 
his queen, which was about a fortnight 
after.” 
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Aubrey waited on the king at 
Marlborough ; and the next day, 
when the court were on their jour- 
ney, the royal brothers diverted to 
Avebury, ascended Silbury Hill, and 
examined with attention all that re- 
mained of this early and extensive 
temple in the open air. “His ma- 
jesty,” says Aubrey, “ commanded 
me to write a description of it, and 

resent it to him; and the Duke of 
Fork commanded me to give an ac- 
count of the old camps and burrows 
on the plains.” 

Avebury would appear to have 
been in ancient times the most mag- 
nificent monument in England: nor 
was Aubrey far out when he called 
it a cathedral compared to Stone- 
henge, which was little more, he 
thought, than a parish church when 
contrasted with the far-spreading 

deur of Avebury. Stonehenge 

id not cover, there is every rea- 
son to believe, a much larger area of 
ground than one of the inner circles 
of Avebury; and the earthwork 
about it must have been a mere 
trench compared to the mighty cut- 
ting which surrounds the mystic 
monument on Marlborough Downs. 
To see Avebury “ aright,” you must 
walk the circuit of the earth work, 
for the existing stones can give you 
no idea of what Avebury was like 
even in Charles II.’stime. When Au- 
brey wrote in 1663, thirty-one stones 
still remained erect. When Stuke- 
ley wrote in 1722, only eighteen ; 
and now eight of these have either 
fallen or disappeared, and ten alone 
remain standing. This is sad work. 
Nor is this all: of the forty-five 
stones (fallen and erect) within the 
earthwork enumerated by Stukeley 
in 1722, thirty had disappeared when 
Britton published the third volume 
of his Beauties of Wiltshire, in 1825. 

Of this extraordinary temple there 
is vig? reason to believe that Sil- 
bury Hill composed a part. It is an 
artificial mound, 170 feet in height, 
steep in its ascent, and without the 
earthwork which surrounds the tem- 

le. There is little to see when up, 

ut the abruptness of the ascent 
must be undertaken to be understood. 

Wishing to examine Wells Cathe- 
dral, we took Bath on our way, that 
we might visit the cemetery in which 
the late Mr. Beckford is buried. We 
were, indeed, surprised with what 
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we saw. The cemetery is very small ; 
the chapel itself is small; while the 
grave of Beckford spreads itself over 
an area of ground of nearly the same 
size as the chapel, and immediately 
in front of the chapel door, which it 
seems to shoulder for admittance. 
The tomb itself, of red granite and of 
the ordinary size and shape, is sur- 
rounded by a whole Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields of enclosure. Read the inscrip- 
tions with the naked eye you cannot ; 
you can just see that they are at either 
end, but thatisall. We, at last, could 
see what they were like with the aid 
of a pocket-telescope, and saw reasons 
as we read to put them out of sight. 
He describes himself on one side as if 
he were still alive,— 
“ Enjoying humbly 
The most precious gift of Heaven, Hope ; ” 


and on the other side as if he were 
still at Fonthill,— 


“« Eternal Power ! 
Grant me through obvious clouds one 
transient gleam 
Of Thy bright essence in my dying 
hour!” 


Where is the humility, let us ask, 
in the “Hence, avaunt! ‘tis holy 
ground!” of the grave before us ? 


“ Philip and Francis have no tomb, 
Great Christopher takes all the room ;” 


was old Stowe’s couplet on seeing 
Hatton’s enormous monument in St. 
Paul's and the little tablets beside it 
to Sir Philip Sydney and Sir Francis 
Walsingham. His “dying hour!” 
He has been dead to all intents and 
purposes these two years.  Siste 
Viator! But to what purpose? let 
us ask. 


There is very little to see on the 
road from Bath to Shepton Mallet. 
From Shepton Mallet to Wells is a 
lovely ride, truly English in every 

rt, with rich meadows, upland 
awns, beetling hills, and umbrageous 
woods. We are now in the land of 
Joseph of Arimathea. Yon lofty 
Tor, with its ruined chapel to St. 
Michael, commands the whole island 
or valley of Avalonia. And there 
at its foot may be seen the poetic 
ruins of Glastonbury, the grave of 
King Arthur, and the wondrous 
thorn, which still continues to blos- 
som at Christmas, in spite of the 
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Reformation and the ill-natured in- 
credulity of unbelieving John Bull. 
But it was Wells we eame to see, and 
not so much Wells as a cathedral, as 
Wells in its west front. W—, 
who was with us, was in ecstacies 
with what he saw. But he could 
not see enough, and longed for 
Cockerell’s drawings, or the wings of 
one of the crows that clamoured over- 
head. As a piece of architecture the 
west front of Wells is poor and dis- 
appointing. Truth to tell, there is 
very little architecture about it. The 
west front of Wells is a mass of 
sculpture—statues and alto-relief; 
statues in niches, and alto-relief in 
quatrefoils. W. » who deserved 
and noe the friendship of Flax- 
man, took pleasure in pointing out to 
us the several reliefs described and 
engraved in the Lectures of our great 
sculptor :—the “Creation of Eve” 
in one of the quatrefoils; the head 
and body ofan angel in another; the 
7 of action in a row of statues, 
and the well-disposed arrangement 
of a bishop’s vestment. There was, 
indeed, much to admire, much to see, 
and much to leave behind unseen. 
In another century—unless the care- 
ful hand of restoration steps in, and 
soon too — little will be left to 
gratify the growing admiration of a 
people, or justify the criticism of the 
illustrious Flaxman. 

We were glad to observe a forest 
of scaffolding in the interior of the 
cathedral, and that the repairs, as far 
as they had gone, reflected credit on 
the taste and tact of Mr. Benjamin 
Ferrey. ‘Thirty years ago the word 
repair would have conveyed to the 
lover of Gothic architecture some 
heathen abominations, similar in all 
respects to what Wyatt committed in 
the choir and Lady Chapel of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. Sixty years since, 
and a worse generation than the 
—— existed, men who built Pal- 
ladio upon William of Wykeham, 
and thrust Corinthian altars be- 
fore Gothic screens. We have no 
such fear now—the fear, indeed, is 
on the other side; and Mr. Cockerell 
may tremble with reason for St. 
Paul's, when Mr. Pugin is appointed 
to _ it in repair. 

“he Somersetshire ale is not very 
good. It may, however, have once 
been better, for the pursy Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, who wrote the ear- 
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liest drinking ballad of merit in our 
language, died in his diocese, and 
lies buried in the chancel of his 
cathedral. The “Jolly good Ale 
and Old” of the jovial bishop is a 
thirst-inspiring song, one that Fal- 
staffmight have sung before asea-coal 
fire in Eastcheap. We pledge a pint 
of ale to the memory of the man who 
sung a song like this in the vale of 
Avalonia. Men who deal in minute 
matters will tell us probably that it 
was written elsewhere—that it was 
written, moreover, before he was a 
bishop. Cui bono ? let us ask. We 
can read in that honest old face of 
his in the chancel of the cathedral 
that he was not ashamed of the song 
written in his youth. We can vouch 
for Queen Elizabeth too, that she 
would have liked her bishop all the 
better for the convivial hilarity of 
his early life—nay, more, would per- 
haps, have patted him familiarly on 
the face, placed him in that curious 
old chair which ornaments the palace 
at Wells, the chair of the abbot of 
Glastonbury, and commanded him to 
sing in character the jovial effusion 
of his younger years. 

From Wells we went to Glaston- 
bury. Here we surveyed the ruins 
with attention, revived in fancy the 
full monastic splendour of the place, 
refurnished the curious old kitchen 
in the liberal character of conventual 
hospitality, ascended the lofty Tor, 
and pictured to ourselves the solemn 
procession to the summit of the last 
abbot of the place. 

The execution on the Tor of Ab- 
bot Whiting and his fellows was a 
stirring andasolemn scene. Picture 
to yourself the last abbot of the 
richest abbey in England beheaded 
before his own threshold, his ruined 
abbey, and his plundered house. - 
“ Great, goodly, and so pryncely was 
his house, that we have not seen the 
like.” Such is the language of the 
commissioners of the turbulent hero 
of the English Reformation. All 
Avalonia beheld the execution, and 
read in what they saw a sad lesson 
in the mutability of earthly grandeur. 

At Sharpham Park, one of the 
four parks adjoining the Abbey of 
Glastonbury—the park, too, in which 
Abbot Whiting was seized by the 
king’s commissioners—the great no- 
velist of human nature, Henry Field- 
ing, was born. Here he found his 
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Parson Adams, his Squire Western ; 
and at Bath, in the same county, his 
honest Mr, Allworthy. But Field- 
ing is just as indifferently known at 
Sharpham as Hobbes at Malmes- 
bury. You may as well ask for 
Thwackum or Square, or for Sir 
Edward Dyer, as for Henry Fielding. 
The worthy controversialists and the 
friend of Sir Philip Sydney (a native 
of Sharpham, by the by) are alike 
unknown. A Somersetshire hus- 
bandman knew Tom Jones, but not 
Sophia Western’s Tom Jones. The 
fame of Fielding is not yet universal 
enough to revive his memory in his 
native Sharpham :— 


“* His place of birth alone is mute.” 


The women of Glastonbury have 
still to become acquainted with the 
author of Amelia. 

We went from Wells to Salisbury, 
by the way of Shepton Mallet and 
Frome. The roof of Shepton Mallet 
church will repay a visit. In some 
respects it is not unlike the Church 
of St. Cuthbert at Wells, which 
Rickman recommends, but, to .our 
thinking, the roof of Shepton Mallet 
is much to be preferred. Rickman 
overlooks it. Frome isa pretty town, 
and the grave of Ken, the chief trea- 
sure it contains, a suggestive sight. 
The story of his ejectment from the 
see of Wells is too well known to 
call for repetition. He lies in the 
churchyard close to the chancel wall, 
and rude and nameless is his tomb,— 
a kind of area- grating of rough- 
wrought iron, surmounted by a mitre 
and a crozier of the same material. 
We could have wished that Ken had 
left, like Shakspeare, a kind of curse 
upon the moyers of his bones :— 


_ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear.” 


There is some talk, we are told, of 
transferring the bishop to a more 
honourable tomb. This we should 
be sorry to see done. The intention, 
if it exists, is good, but the taste in- 
deed abominable. Emulate the vir- 
tues and conscientious scruples of the 
unaffected Ken, carry the children 
of Frome to the grave of the pious 
prelate, relate his story, exhibit his 
worth, but disturb not, we entreat, 
the ground selected by himself for 
the place of his sepulture. 

We took Longleat on our way 
from Frome to 
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were too late to sce the pictures, or 
to do more than examine the exterior 
of the house. Part of Longleat is in 
John of Padua’s manner ; the recent 
restorations by Sir Jeffry Wyatville 
in a spirit akin to the original design. 
The house is stately and well-pro- 
portioned, the grounds spacious and 
picturesque. ‘The noble family of 
Thynne protected Ken in his eject- 
ment, and here it was that he 
breathed his last. 

There is much to see in Salisbury 
and its neighbourhood. ‘The cathe- 
dral has one great claim to be con- 
sidered the finest in this country. 
It is, as Rickman observes, the only 
cathedral in England of one style, 
and completed entirely on one plan, 
and that plan complete as to all its 
parts. This is sufficient of itself for 
Salisbury. 

In the immediate neighbourhood 
we may find Stonehenge, affording a 
wider field for conjecture than the 
spacious plain on which it stands. 
Longford Castle, a collection of pic- 
tures rich: in excellent specimens of 
many of the greater masters, and in 
Wilton House a room dedicated to 
Vandyke. Nor is this all. The 
tourist who delights in poetry should 
see Bemerton for the sake of holy 
Mr. Herbert, and of Norris, who is 
known as Norris of Bemerton. The 
woods at Wilton are of too recent a 
growth, we fear, to have afforded 
shelter to Sydney and his sister. But 
Holbein’s porch, a fragment of the 
former house, and a little study in 
itself, may, without any great ex- 
penditure of imagination, be peopled 
with the heroes of the past— with 
Sydney and his sister, Holbein him- 
self, Vandyke, and Inigo Jones; 
Massinger, who was a retainer of 
the Herbert family, and with Shak- 
speare and his fellows, who played 
their first play before King James in 
Lord Pembroke’s house at Wilton. 

We could do nothing but wonder 
in mute amazement at Stonehenge. 
People profess to be disappointed. 
We certainly were not; nor do we 
seek for any further history of its 
origin or use than the poetic sum- 
mary of the younger Warton. Ima- 
ginative minds may call up mystic 
rites or human sacrifices within its 
circle, favour the views of Inigo at 
one time, or the theories of Charleton 
at another. It was our pleasure to 
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owy description than the wor- 
shippers of the Roman Czlus or the 
Druid priests of a barbarian nation. 
We summoned King James I. before 
us, attended by Inigo Jones, and sur- 
rounded MY the chief nobility of his 
court. The plain was covered with 
all the pageantry of a royal progress. 
The king was peering and inspecting, 
his nobles anxious and respective, 
Inigo thoughtful and at work with 
his line and rule. But lo! the scene 
has shifted, and thirty years may be 
supposed to have saat by. A soli- 
tary lad of two-and-twenty, slender 
of shape, and swarthy of complex- 
ion, is seen timidly creeping among 
the stones. He is attentive to what 
he sees, and examines at intervals 
with a great deal of care, but every 
blast that howls brings, we can see, 
the ashen hue of trepidation to his 
cheek. Who, then,is he? This is 
the boy from the Boscobel oak, the 
King of England, the grandson of 
James, on his way from the field of 
Worcester to the sea at Shoreham. 


“T have had the honour to hear from 
your majesty’s own mouth,” says Char- 
leton, ‘that you were pleased to visit 
Stonehenge, and for many hours together 
entertain yourself with the delightful view 
thereof, when after the defeat of your 
loyal army at Worcester, Almighty God, 
in infinite mercy to your three kingdoms, 
miraculously delivered you out of the 
bloody jaws of those ministers of sia and 
cruelty.” * 


We were pleased to see at Wilton 
how well the famous portrait of Lord 
Pembroke, by Sir Joshua, main- 
tained its ground in competition with 
Vandyke. It is easy and unaffected 
in attitude, expressive in its charac- 
ter, and rich—wonderfully rich—in 
point of colour. WVandyke, perhaps, 
would haye put more soul in the 
face; but at Wilton, to use Wal- 
pole’s language, Vandyke is on his 
throne. That large family-piece of 
Earl Philip and his family, how fine 
it is!’ Here Sir Joshua could not 
reach him, for the Marlborough 
family at Blenheim cannot be put in 
competition for a moment with the 
Pembroke family at Wilton. Yet 
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Reynolds has wrought wonders, and, 
tried by any other standard than 
Vandyke, he will be found to main- 
tain his wonted superiority. 

We were sorely disappointed (may 
we say it ?) at Wilton with the mar- 
bles, inferior as they are, in every 
way, to the Townley collection at 
the Museum, and the Worsley mar- 
bles at Lord Yarborough’s in the 
Isle of Wight. Restoration has done 
too much and accomplished too little 
for the Wilton marbles. Look at the 
Bacchus, for instance, in the hall,— 
how fine the body, how poor and 
feeble the remainder! Nor was the 
library otherwise than disappointing. 
We looked in vain for a quarto edi- 
tion of a play by Shakspeare, and 
examined the catalogue for a copy of 
the first folio edition of the works of 
the same great dramatist to as little 
purpose. Heminge and Condell dedi- 
cated the first edition of Shakspeare 
to that “ noble and incomparable pair 
of brethren,” William earl of Pem- 
broke, and Philip earl of Mont- 
gomery, the professed admirers and 
patrons of the poet. The absence of 
a copy at Wilton is a real defect. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert may afterwards 
supply the deficiency (we trust he 
will), and if a folio Beaumont and 
Fletcher is wanting he may as well 
get that, for the player’s dedication 
of the book is addressed to his an- 
cestor Earl Philip. 

The mention of Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert’s name reminds us of the church 
he has erected at Wilton, in extreme 

ood taste, and with a liberality of out- 
. quite equal to the taste. Mr. Her- 
bert has been the means of introduc- 
ing among us a new kind of archi- 
tecture—the early Christian archi- 
tecture of Italy. He has copied, it is 
said, but not servilely, a very beautiful 
church at Bologna. Messrs. Wyatt 
and Marden were the architects em- 
ployed. The church consists of a nave 
a chancel; the nave with an aisle 
on either side, and the chancel ter- 
minating in an apse. There is a ver 
beautiful bell-tower connected wit 
the church by a porch or cloister, 
The west front has a Catherine-wheel 
window, and a doorway with a semi- 


* Dryden has versified this incident in his epistle to Charleton on his Treatise on 
Stonehenge. A grand dablia-show at Stonehenge was advertised at Salisbury on the 


day of our departure ! 
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circular head, with its outer columns 
resting on four red-sandstone lions. 
The roof is of oak, and the doors 
throughout the building of the same 
lasting material. Several of the 
panels, we observed, were very old, 
and very beautiful. The windows 
are filled with stained glass, of Wil- 
lement’s manufacture, and in his best 
se taped of ee — 
ve in its shape, and very ugly. 
The Ws, Or vines they baat be 
called, are unexclusive and appro- 
priate. The pulpit stands on six- 
teen black marble columns, with 
white marble capitals, and is of itself 
a mass of arabesque and mosaic. 
We may add that the columns 
on the body of the pulpit are twisted 
as in Raphael's cartoon of “ Healing 
the Sick,” and enriched with a va- 
riety of marbles,—the whole remind- 
ing us at the time of the shrine of 

ward the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey. The floor in front of the 
altar is of inlaid marble. 

We were pleased to observe the 
inscriptions within and without the 
building. Over the western entrance 
is inscribed, “The Lord is in his 
Holy Temple ;” over the organ-screen, 
“ All things are of Thee, and of Thine 
own have we given Thee ;” and in 
another place, “Let thy Priests be 
clothed with righteousness, and let 
thy saints shout with joy.” On the 
pulpit, “I have a message from God 
unto thee.” Over the command- 
ments, “My Flesh is meat indeed, 
and My blood is drink indeed.” On 
the central wall of the apse of the 
chancel is a cross; and in a scroll 
around, “He was wounded for our 
Transgression.” Inscriptions con- 
taining passages from holy writ ar- 
rest the wandering eye, promote 
piety, and fix, not the words alone 
on the lips, but, at times, the princi- 
ples as well. 

Longford Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Radnor, was built by Thomas 
Thorpe in 1591, for Sir Thomas 
Gorges and his lady, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Northampton. There 
are two elevations of the parts of 
each front, among ‘Thorpe’s designs, 
in the museum of Sir John Soane. 
The original form was that of a tri- 
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angle, with an a og tower at each 
corner, the triangular court contain- 
ing a diagram of the Trinity. The 
castle has been much enlarged since 
it passed from the family of Sir 
Thomas Gorges; but Thorpe’s por- 
tion of the building is still nearly 
entire. The great dining-room is in 
one of the octagon towers, and a 
most pleasant dining-room it makes ; 
reviving Arthur's board, and the co- 
equality ofthe Knights of the Round 
Table. The chapel is immediately 
above the dining-room, like a kind 
of aristocratic chapel of ease in Lon- 
don, with a wine-merchant’s cellar 
below, reminding one of Defoe’s ce- 
lebrated couplet in his True-born 
Englishman. 

‘he “ Steel-chair,” and the two 
Holbeins (“Erasmus and (gidius,” 
from Dr. Mead’s collection) have 
often been described. So have the 
Claudes, “The Morning and the 
Evening of the Roman Empire.” 
Nor has Guido’s “ Magdalen” been 
overlooked, since Hazlitt passed a 
glowing eulogium upon it. But 

{azlitt ran too hurriedly through 
Longford : the pictures are infinitely 
to be preferred to the pictures at Wil- 
ton. We must except, however, the 
Vandyke room. But Wilton has a 
name, and Longford Castle has still 
toacquire one. Witness the “ Three 
Children of Henry VII.,” of which 
there are copies at Hampton Court 
and Wilton; anda third in existence, 
once Lord Methuen’s. The Longford 
picture is the original, we think; 
but we can get no aid from critics 
on this subject. Mrs. Jameson had 
evidently not seen it. 

But our paper and our reader's 
patience are both pretty well ex- 
hausted, before our ramble is well 
at anend. We are far from the Ta- 
mar and the Tavy in telling what we 
have seen. 


“ But of enough, enough, and now no 


more, 
As honest old George Gascoigne said of 
yore.” 


It is time to have done, and to ask 
indulgence for what is done. 


Tavistock on the Tavy, 15th October. 

















Any attempt at a minute detail of 
Mr. Meadows’ sensations during the 
gradual awakening to perfect con- 
sciousness and the power of thinking 
would be not only difficult and pain- 
ful, but also a very useless task, 
That he did feel acutely when first 
discovering himself to be a prisoner, 
there can be no doubt; but after 
offering up prayer and thanksgiving 
(the latter for being snatched, as it 
seemed to him, from the brink of the 
rave), his mind became firmer by 
egrees, and at length attained that 
point so desirable to persons in 
trouble, and which a French author * 
hes not inelegantly described as “ the 
establishing oneself in one’s misfor- 
tune.” 

By all save those (if any such there 
be) who are unacquainted with real 
trouble, this mental position will be 
understood to mean, in the present 
case, something very different from 
that cowardly self-abandonment so 
frequently dignified by the title of 
resignation ; but which, in reality, is 
the base-born offspring of torpid 
imbecility and recreant despair, and 
scarce worthy of comparison with the 
silly bird, that when alarmed conceals 
its head in darkness, rather than face 
or endeavour to escape from danger. 
Far different was it now with our 
imprisoned curate. He had pre- 
viously shrunk with tremulous sen- 
sitiveness from the visibly approach- 
ing storm that threatened to blast 
his good name, his dearest possession, 
and the sole means by which he could 
hope to be useful in future to his 
dependent wife and children, and his 
insite. He would fain have 
avoided the encounter, and was truly 
grateful to all who had endeavoured 
to avert it; but now that the hur- 
ricane had come down upon him, 
and the battle had, as it were, com- 
menced, his courage rose within him, 
and he manfully prepared himself 
for the impending struggle. 
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* “ Un philosophe a dit que pour en moins souffrir, il faillait s’établir dans son 








The first severe blow had been 
struck, and had inflicted on him what 
the world deems an indelible mark 


of disgrace. It had fallen heavy, 
and, sooth to say, not without ex- 
citing indignant feelings of conscious 
rectitude against unjust aggression ; 
but the cbullition was speedily sup- 
pressed by one who was in the habit 
of reflecting and ever disposed to put 
a charitable construction on the ac- 
tions of others. Little thought was 
needful to shew him that his past 
conduct, resulting from enjoined 
secrecy, was a fair ground for sus- 
picion; so, blaming no one but his 
former imprudent, unsuspecting self, 
for what had already occurred, he 
resolutely endeavoured to concen- 
trate the powers of his mind to dis- 
cern the duties of his present situa- 
tion. 

What were those duties? A guilty 
man, or one mindful only of his own 
interests, would have racked his in- 
vention and cast about for tortuous 
misrepresentations and cunning de- 
vices with the hope of escape, or the 
more easily effected purpose of self- 
justification; but our hero, once 
“ established ” in the mental position 
alluded to, was enabled to look upon 
his own danger with the calmness 
resulting from having committed his 
“ righteous cause” in full confidence 
unto the Great Judge, without whom 
“ not a sparrow falls to the ground.” 
Thus in his dark, low, narrow room 
(the wretched furniture and accom- 
modations of which were matters 
utterly beneath his notice), he pon- 
dered not long ere he discovered that 
his immediate duties were of a rela- 
tive character, and first and most 
important, for the sake of religion 
and the Church of which he was a 
member, was that of writing to the 
bishop. 

Unconscious of the publicity given 
to police details, and of the eager 
curiosity with which they were 





malheur,” is our quotation, made from memory, with regret at being unable to name 


either the philosopher or the author. 
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read, he was, however, aware that 
his name was likely to appear in the 
papers as the newly appointed rector 
of Kinbury, and must, therefore, 
eventually be identified with that of 
the imprisoned curate and suspected 
felon. It was clearly, then, his duty 
to separate those two characters. 
The disgrace of a mere humble 
curate was as nothing when com- 
pared with that of one who had 
been honoured by the confidence of 
his diocesan, and elevated above his 
fellows. Not a moment, therefore, 
was to be lost in staying the out- 
stretched hand of his kind bene- 
factor, so the prisoner sat down to 
his task, and, albeit, that the tender 
husband and the fond parent was 
unable to repress a sigh at thus re- 
linquishing the promised Eden, when 
his foot was, as it were, on the 
threshold, the tone of his letter 
was manly and decisive, admitting 
of no compromise, and concluded, 
after grateful acknowledgments for 
the intended pen, by request- 
ing his lordship to banish from his 
mind all recollection of the writer 
till his innocence of intentional fraud 
should be made manifest. 

It was an hour past noon ere he 
had completed this painful self-im- 
posed act of duty. No one, save the 
turnkey at the morning meal, had 
been near him, and now the man 
entered again to inquire for orders 
about dinner. 

“T seldom dine before five,” said 
the prisoner; “but if you have any 
rules, of course I must submit.” 

“ Why, as for that,” observed the 
man, “ gentlemen as is rich like you 
may do pretty much as they like.” 

“T am not rich, my good man.” 

“Humph! Thought you'd got 
friends though, or else ——” 

“T trust I have; but, in the 
meanwhile, will you oblige me by 
sending this letter to the post ?” 

“Can't go out myself no how. 
Must tip something to the messenger. 
Nothing done for nothing here, as 
you'll soon find, master.” 

“There isa shilling. Will that 
do?” 

“Yes, for the present. Humph ! 
your purse don’t seem likely to burst 
by the look on’t,” observed the man; 
and, turning the letter oyer, he went 
his way, muttering, “IIumph! A 
begging letter to a bishop! That 
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cock won't fight I think, unless it’s 
fighting shy of jail birds.” 

It was the first time that the 
prisoner's attention had been called 
to money matters, and a very slight 
calculation was necessary to convince 
him that his little store would soon 
be exhausted. He could not write 
to Milfield without stating parti- 
culars that, however cautiously 
worded, must greatly alarm his dear 
Eliza, who, he felt assured, would 
for the present be kept in happy 
ignorance by the quiet officer. 
T herefore, and with a yague hope 
of speedy deliverance, he had re- 
solved not to communicate with her 
till concealment should be no longer 
possible, and in the meanwhile felt 
no doubt that Doctor Barlow would 
advance whatever might be needful. 

Hour after hour however glided 
slowly away, and his hitherto zea- 
lous and active friend came not, and 
a forlorn sense of his utter desertion 
had already begun to press heavily 
on the good man’s mind when the 
turnkey again made his appearance, 
with a waiter from a neighbouring 
tavern to take his orders for dinner. 

“What you please,” said the 
curate, languidly, “I have no appe- 
tite, but must not neglect . 

“Tn course not, sir!” exclaimed 
the turnkey. “You get the gen- 
tleman a good dinner, Jim! Port 
and sherry in course, sir ?” 

“No, no wine! I shall not need 
it, and besides ——” 

* Oh, bother! It'll do ye good.” 

“Perhaps it might,” observed the 
guileless prisoner, “ but I cannot at 
present afford any luxuries.” 

“ Get along, Jim! and bring a pot 
o’ porter at all events!” said the 
turnkey ; and, scarcely waiting till the 
man was.out of hearing, he turned 
sharply to the distressed clergyman, 
and exclaimed, “So you can’t stand 
a bottle of wine, eh? A precious go 
thatis! And you here in our best 
room all by yourself! Who the 
dickens ‘Il stand that, think ye? 
No, no! If you're so hard up as 
that comes to, you must take your 
chance with the rest of "em, and that 
this blessed night too.” 

“This is bitter, indeed! But 
God's will be done!” exclaimed the 
curate, clasping his hands together 
and looking upward. 

“ Ifumbug !” cried the coarse mau. 
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“You've no call to grumble, I’m 
sure. Why, if you'd been a lord we 
couldn’t ha’ done more for ye.” 

*T have no complaint to make, 
but I must request of you to allow 
me to remain here at least till 
to-morrow, and I will write to- 
night ——” 

“Ay, ay, write home to your 
friends for money. All rig’lar that. 
Wish you may get it! Well, well! 
don’t look so spooney! Perhaps 
master mayn’t want the room to- 
night arter all, but he won’t stand no 
nonsense, I can tell ye, 80 you'd 
better not go to try it on!” and, 
uttering the last words hoarsely, as 
though threatening a dog, the turn- 
key left the room. 

The sound of his keys and heavy, 
slow, retiring footsteps had scarcely 
ceased, and Mr. Meadows’s sense of 
hearing still vibrated with this 
brutal outbreak of the low “ inso- 
lence of office,” when a confused 
noise arose from without the build- 
ing. Rapidly it approached along 
the narrow court-yard, and the 
sound of many yoices in fierce 
altercation went echoing upward, 
discordantly pent in among the 
many irregular angles of lofty 
crowded houses. Then there was a 
withdrawing of bolts, and unlockin 
of doors, as it seemed almost heneail 
him, and anon the trampling and 
struggling of vain resistance, accom- 
panied by hideous yells and coarse 
imprecations, of a nature so disgust- 
ing and horrible that the prisoner 
instinctively pressed his hands upon 
his ears. 

Presently the reclosing of doors, 
and the sharp hurried elank of iron 
bolts and bars, proclaimed that the 
conflict was terminated by the sepa- 
ration of the contending parties, and 
again the air without was rent with 
groans and howling vociferations of 
rage’ and angry disappointment, 
while the seuffling of footsteps 
continued within, amid the bois- 
terous laugh of triumph, and the 
low, menacing growl of the under- 
lings in anthority. Mr. Meadows’ 
heart sank within him at the thought 
of his impending sufferings when he 
should be thrust in to take his lot 
with the reckless, guilty, and violent 
actors in such scenes; but ere the 
rapid powers of startled imagination 
could sketch the picture, a thrilling 
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shriek of female agony burst forth 
above the tumult, and penetrated 
every corner of the building. 

He st a moment as though 
paralysed, and then again came the 
shrill heart-awakening cry of woman 
in distress, and he distinctly heard the 
words, “ Do you mean to kill me?” 
Utterly forgetful of his own situa- 
tion he rushed to the door. It was 
fast. Then came another shriek. 
Ilis manly heart swelled indignantly 
against all restraint, and —it was the 
work of a moment—he stepped back 
and, summoning all his strength, 
dashed his foot against the lock, 
which instantly gave way. 

A few hurried steps brought him 
to the top of the staircase, and he 
was in the act of descending, when 
his progress was suddenly arrested 
by sounds to which all that he had 
previously heard were as mere words 
of course. Let it suffice to say that 
the female, to whose rescue he was 
hastening, was one of the most 
abandoned of her unfortunate class, 
and, infuriated by drink and the 
defeat of her accomplices’ attempt at 
rescue, was pouring forth her indig- 
nation on the heads of her captors in 
a torrent of the foulest abuse. Epi- 
thets such as our curate had never 
before heard, and which, if he could 
haye imagined, he would not have 
supposed it possible for the most 
degraded to utter aloud, now as- 
sailed his ear, and from the lips of 
woman ! 

With a suffocating sense of loath- 
ing and sickness of heart he returned 
to his room, to which, as soon as the 
female prisoner was disposed of, he 
was followed by the turnkey, whose 

uick eye had caught sight of him on 
the staircase. There was something 
far more terrific now in the man’s 
cold, malignant sneer and business- 
like calmness than in his previous 
brutality. 

“ Humph !” said he, after looking 
at the broken lock, “not badly 
planned, my cove. Dine at five 
o'clock. Know now why your 
friends stopped away. Thought it 
odd there should be such a row 
about Bet. You're her fancy man I 
guess, but she didn’t squall quite 
oud enough in time. Suppose as I 
lets you be together a bit, what'll ye 
stand? Who’s there? Oh! it’s 
you Tom, is it?” he continued, as. 
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one of his comrades entered, “ [lave 
you got the darbies ?” 

The man thus addressed nodded 
assent, shook the handcuffs in his 
coat-pocket, and then whispered a 
few words; to which the other 
replied,— 

“Ay, ay! Let him bring it in, 
it'll do for somebody. Pity as any 
thing should be wasted ;” and, turn- 
ing to Mr. Meadows, added, “ Here’s 
your dinner, old fellow! It was 
along of expecting that as I left the 
door on the catch and didn’t bolt 
you in as usual. But you know 
that well enough. Come, don't be 
so glum, as you've got friends. 
You've chances enough yet with 
judge and jury, and counsel's bother. 
There! pay the waiter, will ye? 
Never trusts nobody here. Who's 
coming now? Step out and see, 
Tom! No, I see, it’s Mr. Nash. 
What can he want ?” 

“ T wish tospeak with the Reverend 
Mr. Meadows, and was directed to 
this room,” said an elderly, spare, 
rather over-dressed man, advancing 
with an obsequious smile, and, bow- 
ing to the prisoner, he continued, 
“I presume I have the pleasure, the 
honour ——” 

“Pleasure or honour either!” 
cried the turnkey, gruffly, * you 
can’t have it here, for we're just 
going to remoye him among what 
you'd call the wholesale lot.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mr. Nash, 
with well-affected surprise, “ you 
never could think of so treating a 
gentleman who - 

“Breaks locks, and might have 
broke bounds too, if we hadn't been 
too strong. Look at that door! 
So, if you've anything to say to him, 
- it and be quick, for he’s off in a 

iffy. 
, Mr. Nash looked grave, examined 
the broken lock, and, then, while a 
twinkling of delight gleamed in his 
keen black eyes, said,— 

“T feel really much distressed at 
this: it must have been by accident. 
Here! Step this way and examine 
the outside, and you will see ;” and 
he beckoned to the turnkey, who 
forthwith went with him into the 
passage, where something passed 
between them that entirely changed 
the previous state of affairs, for Mr. 
Nash returned to the room, and was 
presently left alone with the pri- 
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soner, to whom he observed, “ You 
perceive, sir, I have some little 
influence here, and, I assure you, it 
gives me pleasure to use it for a gen- 
tleman of your talent.” 

The last word sounded very 
strange to the curate, but it was 
not a moment for criticism, and he 
briefly thanked the stranger for his 
interference, and explained the sud- 
den impulse under which he had 
just acted in a manner otherwise 
most unjustifiable. 

“ It does you credit, sir!” said the 
stranger, with a deferential bow; 
and, then, rubbing his hands, he 
continued, “Ah, yes! Poets, sir— 
the poetical temperament is warm. 
Yes! Indignant at oppression and 
all that sort of thing. I under- 
stand ——-” 

“Tt is more than I do,” thought 
Mr. Meadows ; but, strange to say, 
even in that hour of desolation, the 
fact of his being addressed as a poet 
by a stranger suddenly warmed his 
heart, and kindled anew that hope, 
which, 


«« ——. like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way, 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 


And, while his mental gaze was fixed 
on the ray, it enlarged exceedingly, 
and assumed strange fantastic forms 
as his visitor continued,— 

“TI see you are surprised, sir. No 
wonder, perhaps, and yet—the fact 
is that your admirable little volume 
has never had a fair chance. If you 
had been so fortunate— yes, I think 
I may say it—ifyou had been lucky 
enough to have put it into my hands, 
I’ve no doubt we might have got to 
a second or third edition by this 
time. There is my card,” and he 
handed one describing himself as a 
publisher and bookseller. “ There! 
now we know one another! I ama 
plain man of business. No pre- 
tensions to learning and all that 
sort of thing. Could no more write 
like you than fly. But I know how 
to tickle the public taste, sir. I have 
connexions, ways, and means, sir. 
No need for a man to be able to 
make a piece of cloth to be a judge 
of its quality. You take me, sir? 
Oh, here comes the wine! Excuse 
me, I took the liberty of ordering 
it, and therefure-— Here, my lad, 
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take that note!” and he separated 
one from a large roll which he drew 
from his pocket. “Never mind 
the change, I'll call for that at the 
bar.” 

“T really cannot allow you,” said 
Mr. Meadows, taking out his purse. 
“This is my home, at least for the 
present,” and he made a poor attempt 
at a smile of indifference. 

“Well, well!” said the book- 
seller, “we can settle that between 
ourselves. Let the lad go at all 
events. Well! now we are alone 
together again, and, as I was saying 
—but, dear me, how thoughtless of 
me! Your dinner is getting cold. 
I positively will not say another 
word about business till you have 
dined ;” and in this resolution he 
persevered in spite of the curate’s 
repeated asseverations that he had no 
appetite. ‘ Nothing more natural,” 
observed Mr. Nash; “this confine- 
ment is enough to take it away. 
But you must eat, sir, to keep up 
your strength. Yes; and take a 


cheerful glass of wine too, to keep 
up your spirits. As for the charge 
against you, it is cag +o agent 


“Do you really think so?” in- 
quired the unsuspecting prisoner, 
laying down the knife and fork 
which he had but just taken up. 

“Positive of it,” was the quick 
reply, “else I shouldn’t have been 
here this afternoon: but I wished to 
save myself a journey to—your resi- 
dence in the country, where, of 
course, I expected you to go to- 
morrow, when they must liberate 
you. But, you don’t eat! Well, 
I'm dumb till you do. Not a word 
more will you get out of me till 
you've dined, and, then, I’ve some- 
thing to say that I don’t think you'll 
be sorry to hear ;” and, thrusting his 
hand into his pocket, he ¢ ed 
with his thumb and finger among 
the notes there deposited, and pro- 
duced a sound which, however 
unusual, is seldom offensive to poetic 
ears. The fact was, he had come to 
drive a bargain, and judged from 
experience that the post-prandial 
our was most likely to answer his 


pu : 

e found, however, in our curate, 
a harder customer to deal with than 
he expected. The good man had 
been so long accustomed when taking 
his dreamy excursions into the cloud- 
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land of futurity, to travel with his 
volume of poems, as it were, in his 
pocket, to be produced as his ticket 
of admission into the temple of fame, 
that he shrunk from the thought of 
parting with the copyright. It was 
selling the first-born of his imagin- 
ation. Then, he had since elabo- 
rated more finished productions, and 
meant that they should some day 
see the light, but in what a forlorn 
condition would they appear without 
their precursor! Still, the pressing 
exigency of the moment stared him 
in the face. It was no time to in- 
dulge in airy castle-building. The 
sudden arrival of the stranger so 
opportunely seemed as though he 
had been guided to the prison by a 
higher and beneficent influence. His 
appearance had for awhile allayed 
the rage of fierce and ruthless men ; 
but, if he departed as he came, their 
violence ak no longer be confined 
to words; and the poor forlorn pri- 
soner felt his heart sink within him 
at the thought of what was to fol- 
low, and which his excited fancy 
portrayed in even darker colours 
than the degrading reality. All un- 
wordly as he was, it appeared plain 
to him that he could no longer hope 
to retain possession of his dreary but 
now highly-valued solitude, save by 
the power of money. And that power 
was now tendered to him. He had 
but to say a word, and much more 
than sufficient for his present need 
would be instantly at his command ; 
and, above all, he would be relieved 
from the distressing necessity of wri- 
ting from a prison to his dear Eliza. 
The keen tradesman watched every 
movement of his countenance as they 
conversed, and soon discovered that 
he had to deal with one whose weak 
side was the hope of poetical cele- 
brity. ‘Therefore, he went on to ex- 
plain certain real, and certain ficti- 
tious mysteries of the trade, and at 
length, ventured boldly to affirm,— 

“ My dear sir, if we can but deal 
for the copyright, I have not the 
least doubt that, before another 
month, there shan’t be a town in the 
kingdom where your poems won't 
be known. No, sir, not one!” he 
exclaimed, slapping the table with 
the bundle of notes, while his in- 
ward thoughts ran, “ And a capital 
thing I shall make of it! It’s im- 
possible you can escape being hanged 
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by that time, and that’s the only 
way to make your poems sell.” 

“But, my a? sir,” said the pri- 
soner, “surely, if you are so san- 
guine, the sum you offer me is in- 
adequate. There was a time when 
I would not have taken a hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Bless your heart! I would have 
given you two hundred if you had 
come to me then.” 

Mr. Meadows heaved an uncon- 
scious sigh, and the book-buyer 
went on,— 

“ Ay, and well worth the money ! 
bat, since that, they’ve been shelved, 
—kept out of the market— worse 
than being cried down, for that would 
have attracted some notice. So, now 
I must advertise them ten times as 
much as would have been needful at 
first, and sport paragraphs and quo- 
tations in the newspapers, and all 
that sort of thing, what we call 
‘getting up the trade- winds,’ —and 
that’s terribly expensive. However, 
T'll tell you what, sir. If the spec 
turns out well, as I’ve little doubt, 
you shan’t find me wungenerous. 
There’s twenty-five pounds; and 
after the next edition’s run off, if 
you'll revise the book, and add a few 
more poems, I'll stand a cool hun- 
dred. There now!” 

The poet started; and for a mo- 
ment forgot that he was a prisoner. 

“ That's caught him!” thought 
the bargain-driver. “Ha! Some- 
body on the stairs! Hope it isn’t 
Nibbs! That fellow has such a scent. 
But I'll be before him this time ;’ and 
turning to Mr. Meadows, he said,— 

“ Of course, then, sir, we may now 
consider the transaction as completed. 
‘That you may have no doubt, I will 
give you 4@ written promise of the 
hundred pounds under the proviso 
of revision, &¢. (“ which,” he thought 
to himself, “there is no danger of 

your fulfilling”), while you will be 

ind enough just to sign that memo- 
randum ;” and he handed over a do- 
cument which he had brought ready 
for the purpose. 

“ Under existing circumstances,” 
said Mr. Meadows; and as the words 
passed his lips, the jingling of keys, 
and the graff but now low-speaking 
voice of the turnkey was heard from 
the corridor, “ Yes, yes, I ought in- 
deed to be thankful. I hope I am. 
There, sir. I haye signed it; and, 
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as I happen to have a few other 
pieces at home, you may rely on me 
that, if the time you anticipate ——” 

Here the room door was sudden! 
thrown open, and the turnkey with 
a coarse laugh, shouted,— 

“There he is, gentlemen ! 
as life! Enjoying himself just as I 
told you. Ho, ho! Ain't over par- 
tickler here. Walk in pray.” 

“ My dear Meadows,” exclaimed 

Doctor Barlow, rushing forward and 
taking the prisoner who had risen, 
by both hands, “what must you 
have thought of my absence! But 
all shall be explained. Allow me to 
introduce you to am old acquaint- 
ance.” 
“T should have known him any 
where,” said a tall, portly, good-look- 
ing gentleman, as he advanced and 
extended his hand to the curate, who 
scarcely glanced at his smiling coun- 
tenanice, ere with a thrill of delight 
he exclaimed,— 

“Yes, yes. It is Heary Brown! 
Thank God! Thank God!” 

“Then the East Indies have not 
chan me so very much,” said the 
merchant, laughing ; and then look- 
ing at the book-bargainer, who still 
continued writing, his counting-house 
habits led him to remark, “I am 
afraid we are interrupting business.” 

“ Not at all!” cried Nash, jump- 
ing up, and handing what he had 
indited to the curate, “ There, sir! 
¥ou'll find it all right. But you 
mst excuse me as I’ve a very press- 
ing engagement. I wish you good 
evening. Good evening, gentlemen ;” 
and forthwith he hurried away under 
an apprehension that, now the pri- 
soner had a he might be 
disposed to revoke the bargain. 

“Don't let that man ae out till 
I know what he has mn doing 
here!” said the merchant, in an au- 
thoritative torte to the turnkey, who 
instantly retreated ; but (it may be 
as well said heré) was either unable 
to reach the outer gate in time, or 
there received @ sufficient reason for 
not complying with the orders of a 
stranger. 

“He has been playing you some 
dirty trick, or I'm no judge of looks,” 
continued Mr. Brown. “I have seen 
his face before; I'm sure, though | 
can’t recollect where.” 

Mr. Meadows briefly related the 
nature of the transaction, and exhi- 
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bited the bank-notes, and conditional 
promissory letter. 

“Ah! I thought I knew him,” 
observed the merchant, “‘ Nat Nash,’ 
a candlelight book auctioneer! A 
regular puffer! Buys up what the 
publishers call ‘remainders,’ that is, 
books they can’t sell in the regular 
way, and are glad to get rid of at 
any price above waste-paper. They 
say he’s a sharpfellow; but how inthe 
world can he afford to give so much 
for poetry !—Beg your pardon, my 
old friend. I have no doubt it’s of 
excellent quality ; but poetry is what 
we term ‘a fancy article,’ and like 
other printed things, such as mus- 
lins and calicos, may hit or miss the 
public taste according to the whim 
of the day. It isn’t always the most 
chaste or elegant that take, as we 
often find by our shipments.” 

At any other time Mr. Meadows 
might have winced at this classifica- 
tion of his deeply pondered, mental 
efforts with what he deemed the pro- 
duce of simple, mechanical ingenuity ; 
but one of the many lessons taught 
us by real trouble is the patient en- 
durance of minor inflictions. A mere 
pebble will suffice to disturb the 
glassy bosom of the calm lake, into 
whose deep waters, when darkly agi- 
tated by the storm, the ponderous 
rock may be precipitated with scarcely 
the power of producing any visible 
effect upon the billowy, heaving sur- 
face; and even thus it is in human 
life. The stagnant lake of pros- 
perity or idleness is ever apt to be 
ruffled by the slight breezes that 
pass powerless over the active or tur- 
bulent river. 

But to our tale. The worthy doc- 
tor, knowing the curate’s former sen- 
sitiveness on that one particular point, 
changed the subject of conversation 
by commenting a detail of his pro- 
ceedings, which amply accounted for 
his protracted absence. 

ot a moment had he lost in en- 
deavouring to serve his distressed 
friend. On leaving the prison the 
preceding evening, ‘he drove imme- 
diately to Russell Square and learned 
that the absent counsellor Hunter 
had an office in Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he, of course, proceeded, but found 
it locked up for the night, and all 
that the porter could say was that 
somebody generally attended there 
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about ten in the morning. He, 
therefore, wrote a hasty note to say 
that héshould call about that hour 
on urgent business, and then retrricd 
to the City, where, by means of the 
Directory, he, with no sma!! delay, 
in consequence of the nuniber of 
persons of the name, discovered the 
counting-houses of Henry Brown 
and Co., but not till long after the 
hours of business were past. They 
were in a bey building, the apart- 
ments of which were let off as offices, 
and an old man and his wife, who 
had the care of the premises, could 
inform him only that Mr. Brown 
lived somewhere north of London, 
and generally came to business in his 


earfiage about eleven o'clock. ‘To 


him also the doctor addressed a note, 
and then drove to the neighbourhood 
of Leicester Square to consult the 
lawyer whom he had previously em- 
ployed at the public office; but he 
was gone into the country, and not 
expected back in less than a week. 
Little sleep had the worthy man that 
night. He pondered over the affair 
in all imaginable aspects, and was re- 
warded by one bright thought. The 
bankers commenced business at nine, 
and he resolved to wait upon those 
who had been defrauded, and try 
what the offer of restitution would 
effect, for, though aware of the risk 
of compounding felony, he hoped 
the temptation might be too power- 
ful for the lovers of money to resist. 
According, at nine precisely, he 
entered the banking-house and was 
presently closeted with a junior 
partner, who listened to his repre- 
sentations of the curate’s innocence 
with manifest impatience, and at the 
mention of reimbursement shook his 
head, and frowned, and strove to ap- 
indignant ; put the doctor, = 

m his isterial capacity, as well as 
in setae life, had stutived the hu- 
man countenance, perceived a lurking 
smile, indicating that his hearer was 
not really offended, but rather per- 
plexed, much in the same way as we 
may suppose a hungry fish when eye- 
ing a tempting bait with some doubts 
whether it may not contain a hook. 
Therefore, with renewed hope, the 
zealous friend made known how his 
roperty was invested in the public 
unds, and repeated his promise of 
restitution to the uttermost farthing 
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the instant that Mr. Meadows, though 
a perfectly innocent man, should be 
released ; and at length the banker, 
with an assumed air of weariness that 
ill concealed a feelings, de- 
clared that he had already given more 
time than he ought to the case, but 
would consult his partners in the 
course of the day, sal be prepared to 
give a definitive answer at six in the 
evening, when he requested his visi- 
tor to inquire for him at the private 
door, as their negotiation was not a 
“regular matter of business.” 

It was then more than half-past 
nine, and not having a moment to 
spare, the doctor hurried to Lincoln's 
Inn, where he was received by a 
formal, hard-featured individual, who 
listened to his tale in silence, without 
the smallest token of sympathy, and 
then, with laconic stoicism, observed, 
“ Not in the counsellor’s line. An 
Old Bailey business. Can't say any 
thing to it.” 

“ But surely you will advise me, 
as the gentleman isa friend of the 
counsellor’s ?” pleaded the doctor. 

“Worse luck!” was the cool re- 
ply. “ He's in a precious mess. He 
must go to Newgate, and then —— 
I don’t mean to recommend, but I 
should think Alley’s your man.” 

And little more could be extracted 
from the imperturbable official, who 
had been an engrosser of deeds and 
hanger-on about the courts of law 
from his youth upward, till chosen 
by the counsellor as a sort of Cer- 
berus for the offices on account of his 
dogged fidelity and regularity of at- 
tendance. 

* You can, at least, furnish me with 
the counsellor’s address?” said the 
doctor, giving up all other hope of 
assistance in the present quarter. 

“No,” replied the blunt man. 
“That's against my orders. But I 
make memorandums of every thing, 
so he'll know you called and what 
about.” 

“ If you lose a single post without 
informing him he will never forgive 
you,” said the excited clergyman. 

“Can't help it. His own doing if 
harm’s done,” was the inflexible re- 
ply. ‘No fault of mine.” 

And, as though the conversation 
had wound him up, like an automa- 
ton to perform a given task, the 
speaker extended his arm, took down 
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a book, and, without the smallest 
change of countenance, commenced 
writing his memorandum of what had 


Again pressed for time, the doctor 
hurried k to the City. Mr. 
Brown had not yet arrived, but 
might be expected every minute. 
And a weary waiting the worth 
man underwent till the clock struc 
twelve, and then one of the clerks, 
having observed his impatience, ven- 
tured to inquire if his business was 
of such a nature as could be com- 
municated only to the head of the 
firm, and hinted that now it was ra- 
ther uncertain whether Mr. Brown 
would attend the counting-house that 
day. 

x Then pray furnish me with his 
address. My business is of the most 
pressing nature,” said the doctor. 

“Tf it is business,” observed the 
clerk, taking the word in a com- 
mercial sense, “ perhaps you had 
better speak first with Mr. Andrews, 
who has the entire management of 
the concern, and to whom Mr. Brown 
refers every thing.” 

Vexed at the needless loss of pre- 
cious time, the doctor assented, and 
was presently ushered into the pri- 
vate counting-house of the acting 

rtner, a small, pale, thin, precise, 

usiness-engrossed man, upwards of 
fifty years of age, who received him 
with fidgety deference, as if antici- 
pating some important communica- 
tion; but ere he had heard many 
words his manner was entirely 
changed, and starting up from his 
easy-chair, he angrily demanded of 
his visitor who he was. 

“T am a clergyman and a magis- 
trate,” replied the doctor, retaining 
his seat. “There is my card!” and 
he threw one upon the table. 

The merchant took it up, and evi- 
dently it had some little effect, for, 
after hastily ane up and down the 
room, he resumed his seat, and fixing 
es grey eyes on his visitor, he 

“You needn't tell me any more 
about the case. I've read itall. I'm 
sorry the man’s a clergyman, for I 
respect the Church ; but he’s guilty. 
There can be no doubt of that. But 


if he wasn't, the law must take its 
We have made up our 
He’s humbugged 


course. 
minds about that. 
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you. I understand how it is. Hon- 
our of the cloth, and all that. Don’t 
wonder at it. Natural—very. Iam 
so for you, and as a no 
doubt you are a gentleman, I recom- 
mend you to wash your hands of the 
concern.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“ And as I have no doubt that you 
also are a gentleman, I must beg 
that you will hear me out, and | 
have no doubt that you will be con- 
vinced of my friend’s innocence.” 

“Your friend? Well, well!” 

“Yes, my most worthy friend,” 
repeated the doctor, fervently, and 
without attending to the uneasy 
movements of his hearer, who ever 
and anon turned over papers and 
gave other signs of impatience, the 
worthy advocate of the absent stated 
his case in full for the third time that 
morning, and concluded with a pa- 
thetic allusion to the prisoner’s wife 
and family. 

“A queer story, sir!” observed 
the merchant, with an incredulous 
smile. “ Mr. Brown's schoolfellow, 
eh? Might be so. Boys don't 
choose their own companions. Quite 
as well not. Men make sad mistakes 
in that way sometimes. Hope you 
havn't, sir. Pity that so much zeal 
should be thrown away upon— Well, 
well, never mind! don’t wish to hurt 
eae feelings ; excited enough, I see ; 

ut what would you have me to do?” 

“Simply that you would believe 
what I have told you.” 

“ Really, my good sir, I am not 
quite simple enough for that. One 
can’t believe as one does other things, 
merely because one is asked; and, 
therefore, although I greatly admire 

our enthusiasm in what you be- 
ieve, I must beg respectfully to de- 
cline.” 

“Then I must wait to see Mr. 
Brown.” 

“He won't be in town to-day. 
It’s near one o'clock. Your best 
chance of seeing him, if you really 
think it worth while—which is more 
than I do—will be to run down by 
one of the coaches to his country- 
house at Hendon.” 

“ Will you be kind enough, as I 
am a stranger in the City, to tell me 
where I can get a post-chaise ?” 

“Byallmeans! One ofourclerks 
shall go with you to the livery 
stables,” said the merchant, rising to 
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pull the bell, and right glad to get 
rid of his visitor, whom he set down 
as a well-meaning, but egregiously 
credulous country parson. 

Tt was half-past two when the in- 
defatigable doctor alighted at the 
door of an elegant mansion, and was 
immediately ushered into a drawing- 
room, where all proclaimed the own- 
er’s wealth and excellent taste, save 
a trifle too much of the gaudiness of 
Orientai display. Three lofty folding 
windows, reaching to the floor, com- 
manded the park-like grounds, and 
that in the centre stood open, ad- 
mitting the fragrance of many rare 
plants and flowers which were fanci- 
fully grouped on the sloping velvet 
lawn that formed the foreground of 
the view. 

“And they were playmates to- 
gether in boyhood !” sighed the doc- 
tor, as he paced the room, anxiously 
waiting the reply to his inquiry 
whether the master of the house was 
at home, and his thoughts everyre- 
curring to the prisoner. “ How 
different their lot, poor fellow! Even 
his charity will scarcely suffice to 
prevent his suspecting that I have 
deserted him.” 

The moments of suspense are pro- 
verbially long, and it seemed to him 
that half an hour had elapsed, though 
the slow hand of an elaborately- 
wrought timepiece indicated but 
twenty minutes to three, when a lady 
of about five-and-twenty, dressed 
simply in white, entered trippingly 
through the open window from the 
lawn. 

“T am sorry to have kept you 
waiting, sir,” she said, ailing 
“but I happened to be among my 
flowers at some distance. You wished 
to see my husband, but, as 1 don’t 
expect him back much before our 
dinner-hour at five ——” 

“ Not till five)” murmured the 
doctor. 

“ Perhaps earlier,” said the lady ; 
“ but, perceiving by your card that 

ou are a clergyman and a stranger, 
T thought it probable that your call 
might relate to some work of charity, 
and,” she added with a sweet smile 
that warmed the poor doctor's al- 
most sinking heart, “ as they say in 
the City, such matters come under 
‘my department,’ Henry leaves all 
to me, and it’s very good of him, for 
I like —— Well, I hope, doctor, 
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you have something to tell me that 
will make duty a pleasure.” 

“ God bless you, gentle lady, this 
is almost too much! Yours are the 
first kind words I-have heard to- 
day.” 

“ Begging is hard work, I know— 
but—my dear sir! what is the mat- 
ter? Are you unwell? What can 
I offer you ?” 

“T believe I must trespass upon 
you for a glass of wine and a biscuit.” 

“ Then, not another word till you 
have taken them!” said the lady, 
ringing the bell, which was instantly 
answered. 

“ What a world this would be if 
men had women’s hearts!” exclaimed 
the doctor. 

“ A very pretty world, indeed !” 
said the lady, laughing. “ Only think 
what a delightful figure they would 
cut when there was a battle to be 
fought! All running away. I am 
sure I should. Now don't try to 
laugh, for I see you can’t, but take 
your wine. Fill the glass, William. 

ow give it to me. Now, doctor,” 
and presenting it to him, she stood 
looking down on the elderly clergy- 
man with an expression of feminine 
anxiety for his recovery, oddly blen- 
ded with a smile still playing about 
her mouth, and resulting from the 
Whimsical picture her imagination 
had sketched. 

“Thank you. God bless you!” 
said the doctor, lifting the glass to 
his parched lips, and, as he looked 
up at the singular, but very pleasant 
countenance, it struck him that he 
had recently scen one very similar, 
but was unable at the moment to 
recollect where. Oftwo things, how- 
ever, he felt certain; and those were, 
that she was well worthy of being 
taken into his confidence, and that 
his best policy would be to endeavour 
to gain the lady ever to his cause 
before the arrival of the husband. 
Therefore, when he was sufficiently 
recovered, he began his singular tale 
of trouble for the fourth time that 
morning; but in the present case, 
deemed it better to excite his fair 
hearer’s sympathy by a preliminary 
description of the curate’s retired 
domestic life and simplicity of cha- 
racter; and having so done, he was 
observing, “ But you are not to sup- 
pose, my good lady, that the gentle- 
man I speak of is a mere harmless, 
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useless mian; for the change he, with 
his humble means, has effected in the 
village of Milfield ——” 

“ Milfield !” exclaimed the lady ; 
“how extraordinary! Surely you 
are not speaking of Mr. Meadows ?” 

“ That is my friend’s name!” re- 
plied the astonished doctor. 

This led to an explanation that 
Mrs. Brown was the sister of the fair 
Sacharissa, who had so enthusiasti- 
cally patronised the curate’s poetical 
effusions. There was a volume of 
his poems elegantly bound lying on 
the table, and the lady, taking it in 
her hand, observed,— 

* So, you see, he is already one of 
our acquaintance; and we had once 
a hope of claiming him as an old 
friend and schoolfellow of my hus- 
band’s, but the Christian name did 
not agree.” 

“It was the only act like deceit 
he ever practised,” said the doctor ; 
“his name is Henry Brown Mea- 
dows !” 

“ Ah! how delighted my Henry 
will be!” exclaimed the lady. “ Well, 
go on with your story, and ask what 
you like, for he will do any thing for 
his old companion, of whom he often 
talks, but could never trace, and only 
had a vague notion was intended for 
one of the learned professions.” 

What subsequently passed between 
them may safely be left to the rea- 
der’s imagination ; and of Mr. Henry 
Brown it is needful only to say, that 
he was one on whom the sun of 
India had shone for a few years, but 
the sun of prosperity ever. ‘The 
death of a relative had left him at an 
early period of life at the head ofa 
large mercantile establishment, and in 
possession of superabundant wealth ; 
and, what was far more important to 
his happiness, still retaining the fresh, 
warm feclings and cheerfulness of 
youth, so rarely preserved amid the 
wear and tear of a more arduous 
struggle with the world. 

He returned home from a morning 
ride about four o'clock, listened with 
deep interest to a brief outline of the 
curate’s position from the lips of his 
wife, shook the worthy and delighted 
doctor warmly by the hand, and with 
the confident assurance of one on 
whose enterprises Fortune never 
frowned, said,— 

“ Make your mind easy, fy good 
sir, all shall be set right. Let us 
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have something for dinner directly, 
Jane, and then we'll go to town, and 
—poor fellow! Ha, ha! I really 
can't help laughing. Just like him! 
He was wars ready to do any thing 
for any of us, except telling an un- 
truth, and that he never would.” 

During their hasty dinner and 
subsequent ride to town in the mer- 
chant’s carriage, the doctor made 
known every particular of Mr. Mea- 
dows’ situation and prospects, and 
the nature of the charge more im- 
mediately pressing upon him by the 
evidence of Slater the broker; and 
the consequence was that, on enter- 
ing the city, Mr. Brown desired to 
be driven to his counting-house, 
where he alighted and had a brief 
interview with one of his clerks, pre- 
vious to proceeding to the prison, 
where, as before related, they found 
the curate just completing the sale of 
his copyright. 

It was not till an after period that 
the happy doctor attempted any 
minute detail of his hopes and dis- 
appointments during that fatiguing 
day, but enough was said to convince 
the prisoner of the warmth and value 
of his friendly exertions, and _ his 
gratitude was in proportion, while he 
compared himself to Daniel in the 
lions’ den, and silently offered up 
thanks for his wonderful deliverance. 

Then, when the two long sepa- 
rated friends were conversing toge- 
ther, Dr. Barlow sat, with enviable 
feelings of self-complacency, listening 
and gazing upon them. Amply was 
he repaid for the harassing toil of 
the morning ; but, great as was their 
delight at meeting, he had it in his 
power by a word to make them hap- 
pier yet. Therefore, waiting till the 
ebullition of the kindred twain had 
somewhat subsided, he drew from 
his pocket the result of his successful 
diplomacy with the bishop, and, pre- 
senting it to Mr. Meadows, said,— 

“Fe have the pleasure of delivering 
this into the hands of its rightful 
owner, the rector of Kinbury.” 

The curate’s hand shook as he re- 
ceived it. He turned it round once 
hesitatingly, then, with a look of 
sorrowful resignation, laid it on the 
table, and murmured,— 

“ It is too late!” 

“ What can you mean, my dear 
fellow ? ” eneleiened the doctor. 
“There the presentation is, signed, 
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sealed, and delivered. You have 
nothing to do but to go down and 
take possession.” 

Instead of replying, Mr. Meadows 
arose, and taking from his portfolio 
the rough copy of his letter of re- 
nouncement to his diocesan placed it 
in the hands of his friend, and then 
retreated to a corner of the apart- 
ment to conceal his emotion, for 
thoughts of the dear ones at home 
lay heavy on his spirit. When the 
doctor had read the letter he clasped 
his hands together and looked up 
with an air of astonishment and de- 
spair, and then, without comment, 
passed it to the merchant, on whom 
the perusal acted in a very different 
way, for he had no sooner got to the 
end than, as if he had been reading 
of a victory, he shouted, “ Glorious!” 
and, jumping up, ran to the curate, 
and, throwing an arm round him as 
in the days of boyhood, brought him 
forward to the light, exclaiming,— 

“ Bravo, bravo, my dear fellow! 
I wish I could make you a bishop. 
But, though I can’t do that, I can 
make you a rector, and I will.” 

“ My dear friend,” stammered Mr. 
Meadows, “I cannot listen to any 
thing ofthat kind. Do not—do not, 
I beg——” and his lips quivered. 
“ What do you know of me?” 

“ Quite enough,” replied Mr. 
Brown. And then, in a blunt, dic- 
tatorial way, acquired by the habit of 
command, he continued, “ I will not 
be contradicted. And here, Dr. Bar- 
low, I call you to witness that I 
promise to buy for our worthy friend 
the first valuable presentation that 
comesinto the market. There, that’s 
settled! So let us sit down again 
and have a little quict chat. Bless 
me, I have quite heated myself! I 
should like uncommonly to have a 
glass of wine. What have you got 
in those bottles, Meadows? You 
were not used to be stingy with your 
good things at school !” 

And so, talking at random, to 
drown the curate’s incoherent at- 
tempts at expressing feelings too deep 
for words, and give him time to re- 
cover equanimity, the generous mer- 
chant bustled about and summoned 
the turnkey to bring clean glasses. 
The man, who had been listening at 
the door, promised immediate com- 
pliance; and then, with an obse- 
quious bow, inquired if the gentlemen 
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had any letters for the post, as it 
wanted but a quarter to seven. 

“Friday night!” exclaimed the 
doctor. “ Yes, I must write. “Give 
me pen and paper; I had utterly 
forgotten my flock. How will you 
manage, Meadows ?” 

“ Manage what?” inquired the 
curate, as though waking from a 
dream. 

“ Your Sunday duty. No wonder 
if it escaped your recollection.” 

“No. Here is a letter that I had 
written, but as the bookseller told 
me that I should be at liberty to- 
morrow, and Mr. Brown says so 
likewise, I shall take the coach 
and——” 

“T shall not part with either of 
you,” said the merchant ; “ I'll pro- 
vide for both your duties. Leave 
that to me.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the astonished 
curate, shocked, even at such a mo- 
ment,.at the unbecoming levity of 
the proposition. “No. It has been 
my misfortune to have inflicted a 
taint on the clerical character, but as 
long as I have a church intrusted to 
my care I will not neglect it. The 
thought that it might not be opened 
next Sunday is far more painful than 
this imprisonment, which, after all, is 
but a personal and unavoidable dis- 
grace, whereas the omission of divine 
service would be a wilful, public in- 
jury to Religion.” 

“Give me your hand, my dear 
fellow!” said the merchant. “I 
pledge you my word that your duty 
shall be almost as well performed as 
if you were there, for I will get a 
friend of mine to run down, though 
I did intend to have applied at the 
St. Paul’s Coffee-house, where there 
are always plenty of spare hands to 
be found ; and so one of them must do 
for you, doctor.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the 
more easy-going rector. “So there's 
an end of our present difficulties, and 
here comes Cerberus with the glasses.” 

As for the remainder of that me- 
morable prison scene it need only be 
said that the doctor and the merchant 
were in enviable hilarity of spirits, 
while the curate, with deeper feelings 
of wonder, joy, and gratitude, was 
able to take but a small share in the 
conversation, and, ever and anon, 
though present in body, his mind 
would be absent, wandering away 
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into visions of the future, from which 
he would suddenly arouse himself, 
and, calmly smiling, gaze upon his 
visitors with glistening eyes, as he 
breathed his silent thanks to Him 
who had been pleased to incline to- 
wards him the hearts of two such 
friends in the hour of his tribulation. 

After leaving their imprisoned 
host, the two gentlemen were walking 
arm-in-arm towards the doctor's 
hotel, when the merchant observed 
that, as it would be but little out of 
their way, he should like just to look 
in at Nash’s book-auction, as he was 
convinced that that worthy had some 
dirty scheme of profit in view ; and 
presently the mystery was revealed 
by a spectacle that almost excited the 
worthy magistrate to commit a breach 
of the peace. Upon the windows of 
a shop, in the illuminated interior of 
which was Nash in his rostrum, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of buyers, were 
exhibited for public attraction two 
immense placards, announcing for 
sale, “A Volume of Poems, by the 
REVEREND !! Henry Meadows, a 
CLERGYMAN ofthe CHURCH of 
ENGLAND!! now imprisoned in 
one of his Majesty's gaols on a charge 
of FORGERY !!!" the capital let- 
ters being of a size to be read across 
the street. 

“This is infamous!” exclaimed 
the indignant doctor; “I will go in 
and e 

“ Tiush, hush! Gently, my good 
sir,” said the merchant. “ Any in- 
terruption would but increase the 
notoriety. I see he has a peace- 
officer hoon and would like nothing 
better than to catch you.” 

And, as he literally dragged the 
poor doctor away, he added, laugh- 
ing,— 

“ A capital advertising paragraph 
it would make! One clergyman, &c. 
in prison for forgery, and another 
taken up for creating a riot!” 

“ But can nothing be done to stop 
him ?” 

“ Nothing, I fear. What he states 
is, unluckily, too true; but how the 
fellow has contrived to be so quick 
about it seems strange.” 

“But suppose I were to go back 
and buy all the copies ?” 

“ He would have another edition out 
to-morrow. No, no. Let him alone. 
And, after all, if the poems are as 
good as my wife's sister says, they 
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can’t be in too many hands; and as 
for the author's character, we will 
take care of that.” 

The doctor was at length reluct- 
antly induced to let matters take 
their course, and on that night the 
aspirations of the poet of the valle 
and the hill-side, were realised, 
under influences little dreamt of in 
his meditative moods, by the sale of 
all the printed copies of his works, 
and their subsequent perusal by an 
eager, if not a discerning public. 

The history of the transaction was, 
that Nash, ever on the look out for 
bargains, had been for some time in 
treaty with the publishers for the 
“remainder ;” but they could not 
agree on terms till the Thursday 
when he (not they) had seen an ac- 
count of Mr. Meadows’s awkward 
position at the police-office. Then 
he purchased the lot (of which they 
were heartily tired) cheap enough ; 
and when the author was afterwards 
apprehended, and appeared to be in 
a fair way to the gallows, the specu- 
lator congratulated himself exceed- 
ingly, and acted, as we have seen, 
with golden hopes of an immense 
sale during the public excitement 
consequent upon the trial, imprison- 
ment, and execution of a clergyman. 

Seldom have the private affairs of 
a poor curate caused an equal sensa- 
tion in so many quarters as did those 
of Mr. Meadows on the day of his 
liberation. In the first place, the 
bishop, having returned to the coun- 
try, there received his letter in due 
course by the general post, to the 
utter destruction of his equanimity 
for the day; and, to any one who 
could have looked in upon his pri- 
vacy, he would have appeared alter- 
nately an object of admiration or 
pity, not perhaps without a little of 
the ludicrous, as he was swayed to 
and fro by the nervous dread of pub- 
lic censure, and a strong desire not 
to withdraw his patronage from one 
whom he believed to be innocent. 
It was a sharp struggle between 
duty and inclination, and the worth 
meas was compelled to call in his 
confidential friend and secretary as 
umpire, and resolve to abide by his 
decision, which was, that the rector 
of Kinbury should be forthwith 
otherwise disposed of to prevent 
scandal to the Church; and that he 
who had so magnanimously aban- 
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doned his claim, had thereby done 
much toward retrieving his charac- 
ter, but was not just then the sort of 
person to be held up as a pattern for 
the admiration of the suite and the 
imitation of the inferior clergy. 

While a member of the hierarch 
was thus perplexed by the prisoner's 
case, it had excited much greater 
commotion in the mansion of a tem- 
poral, or rather a temporary lord, 
called the Lord Mayor of London. 
There was much shaking of heads, 
and interchange of significant looks 
among the inferior officials, indicat- 
ing that something out of the com- 
mon way was passing, as their supe- 
riors whispered together by twos and 
threes, and first one, and then an- 
other of the about-to-be “ sitting 
aldermen,” retired to a private room 
to confer with a stranger in a coun- 
sellor’s wig, and a gentleman who 
had brought him in his own car- 
riage, and who, it was whispered, 
was no less a person than an East 
India director. Then came a gen- 
tleman about whom there could be 
no mistake, as he was at the head of 
a banking firm, and a director of the 
Bank of England; and he, shaken 
from his wonted demure propriety 
of conduct, looked marvellously flus- 
tered when summoned to the con- 
clave, where also, after the lapse of 
a short time, was required the pre- 
sence of an elderly clergyman, who 
had been previously admitted to the 
high honour of a long private inter- 
view with his civic temporary lord- 
ship. 

It was altogether a very mysteri- 
ous piece of business, and was never 
clearly understood by the under- 
lings ; nor may the particulars of all 
the various influences therein at 
work, like the hidden wheels of de- 
licate machinery, be exposed to pub- 
lic view. Subsequent research, how- 
ever, enables us to affirm, that the 
main spring of the movement was 
self-interest (a term conservative of 
character as well as of money) ; and 
that the winder up to set all in ac- 
tion was our East India merchant, 
whose chief implement for the pur- 
pose was the shrewd motive- pene- 
trating intellect of a world-practised 
counsellor, cunningly learned in the 
law, with whom he and the worthy 
doctor had passed some explanatory 
hours on the preceding mght, and 
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part of whose far less brief memo- 
randa on the subject ran as follows,— 

“ Trregularity of committal ? 
Threaten aldermen with action for 
false imprisonment; injury to pri- 
soner’s prospects in the Church, &c. 
Idem bankers for commutation. All 
in private, if possible. See that the 
broker witness is really out of the 
way early in the morning. Stress 
on bail already given,” &c. &c. 

Now the poor, friendless, lethargic 
(and consequently, supposed to be 
drunken) prisoner, had certainly 
been meatal in a very off-hand sort 
of way; and, as when the cry of “a 
mad dog!” is raised, even humane 
persons have no objection to a shot 
at the unfortunate animal, so had it 
been with him. He was prejudged 
by the general belief in the pre- 
vious police report, and his im- 
prisonment had been hurriedly de- 
cided on after a fashion that might 
have passed unquestioned in nine 
cases out of ten; and, sooth to say, 
with little stretch of the needful 
civic authority, where there was such 
ground for suspicion and further 
inquiry; but, as with most things 
done in haste, fault might be found 
by a rigorous investigator like the 
astute practised pleader in criminal 
courts, who so handled the matter as 
(according to his own phrase) “ to 
make the aldermen shake in their 
shoes.” But whether they really did 
undergo such trepidation, or, if they 
did, whether it was caused solely by 
his eloquent fulminations may be 
questioned, inasmuch as the three 
who were implicated had profitable 
annual dealings with the firm of 
Henry Brown and Co.; and, more- 
over, his lordship himself had made 
divers strenuous, but hitherto vain 
efforts, to “ get in” with the said 
firm. However, to do his lordship 
justice, he “ maintained the dignity 
of the civic chair” with an aspect of 
self-satisfactory gravity and Spartan- 
like brevity of speech, till he was 
shewn the copy of Mr. Meadows’ 
letter from prison to the bishop, and 
then his temporary lordly heart 
melted within him, and he exclaimed, 
“T say, the man who wrote that 
can't be guilty. That's what I 
say!” and then, turning to the ad- 
miring aldermen, he added, “ See if 
cn” bring an action against 
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This enunciation from their chief 
magistrate being, as one of the alder- 
men observed, “ a clencher,” makes 
it needless to dive deeper into the 
mysteries of the conclave, and, there- 
fore, we proceed to relate that, not 
many minutes after, Mr. Brown de- 
scended from his carriage at the 
entrance of the prison, and, followed 
by the worthy doctor, both running 
like a couple of schoolboys, made 
their way to the expectant curate, 
with whom (each taking possession 
of an arm) they presently returned, 
remounted into the carriage, and 
were driven back to the Mansion 
House, where the quondam suspected 
forger’s reception differed consider- 
ably from the usual guarded atten- 
tion paid to inmates of the Poultry 
Counter. 

There might, perhaps, be some 
lack of easy elegance in the de- 
meanour of the gentlemen of the 
aldermanic gown, when blurting out 
such brief remarks as “ Don’t see 
what else to do ;” “ Only witness not 
forthcoming ;” “ All a mistake ;” 
“ Ends of justice perfectly satisfied ;” 
** Mr. Brown answerable for the re-' 
verend gentleman ;” “ Shameful li- 
cense of the press,” &c. &c., addressed 
to each other in a deprecatory style, 
till the lord-mayor, with a counte- 
nance of lambent hospitality, said,—- 

“Well, well, settle it amongst 
yourselves! I've ordered lunch, and, 
as Mr. Brown's friend is a country 
clergyman, and so perhaps has not 
seen our interior, I say, let us go!” 
and, suiting the action to the word, he 
commenced a dignified retreat into 
the interior magnificent apartments, 
followed by a train of guests, in the 
centre of which was the much-ad- 
miring curate and his friendly sup- 
porters. 

What passed afterwards may be 
understood from the prisoner’s cha- 
racteristic words; for he was wont to 
say, when speaking of this passage in 
his life, “ There was no voice lifted 
up against me on that day; but the 
chief magistrate of the great city 
acted towards me eyen as did ‘ Julius 
the centurion of Augustus’ band’ 
unto the Apostle Paul, and ‘ cour- 
teously entreated me and gave me 
liberty to go unto my friends to re- 
fresh myself.’” 

And, after his close confinement, 
illness, and anxiety, refreshing, in- 
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deed, both to body and mind, was 
the pure air of Hendon and the sis- 
terly attentions of his amiable hostess ; 
but more than all was his spirit re- 
lieved by one kind, considerate task 
that she had performed in secret. It 
was the penning, with feminine de- 
licacy of tact and feeling, an account 
of his recent dilemma and fortunate 
discovery of his old schoolfellow, and 
somewhat more, that caused a glow 
in the good man’s heart and cheek 
when perusing the letter which she 
frankly placed before him on his 
proposal of writing to Milfield. Lay- 
ing down the neatly indited manu- 
script, his looks, far more than a few 
incoherent words, expressed his feel- 
ings. 

“ Henry and I must have our 
own way now we have found you at 
last,” said she, with lively decision. 
“ We have long been seeking you, 
and though you and I have never met 
before, we have often, as you poets 
say, ‘ conversed together in spirit.’ 
Nay, look not surprised ; behold the 
evidence !” and she placed in his 
hand the superbly bound copy of his 
little volume, charmingly “ illus- 
trated” by the indefatigable pencil 
of her sister, and added, “ I assure 
you it is one of my great favourites.” 

How could a poet refuse any thing 
to a lady of such correct taste? Our 
curate could not, and little more was 
said ere he quietly resigned himself 
unto her “ gentle spiriting;” and 
warning space warns us to record the 
pleasant results with all due brevity. 

Mr. Meadows wrote a few hasty 
lines to his Eliza, stating where he 
was, that the time of his return was 
uncertain, and begging her to act 
according to her own feelings in any 
matter that might be proposed to her 
by their friend Sacharissa, who would 
receive a letter from her sister by the 
same post. 

Now Mrs. Meadows, though occa- 
sionally wondering, had not felt un- 
easy during the week at her husband’s 
silence, which she attributed to the 
law’s delay in the transfer of such a 
considerable property as the rectory of 
Kinbury ; and when Saturday's post 
arrived without bringing her a letter, 
she confidently expected his return at 
latest on Sunday morning. Instead 
of him, however, a strange clergyman 
arrived, and could only inform her 
that Mr. Meadows was unexpectedly 
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detained in London, that being, in 
fact, all he knew from the merchant’s 
hasty note. It seemed rather strange 
to the good lady, and her mind was 
scarcely easy when she went to 
church, where almost every face ap- 
peared eee of some deep feel- 
ing that she could not comprehend ; 
and, on her return home, it seemed 
to her as though the eyes of many 
were fixed upon her and the children 
with pitying looks. Then, again, at 
the afternoon service, when the 
church was unusually crowded, the 
same mysterious change was still 
more unquestionably apparent ; and 
on her way back to the vicarage, a 
word or two indicating that some 
fearful news was abroad caught her 
ear. 

The mails were not then so rapid 
in their transit as at present. She 
had still half-an-hour to wait for 
the delivery of letters, and anxiously 
was it passed. Then came her hus- 
band’s brief and enigmatical note. 
It was the shortest she had ever re- 
ceived from him, and while she en- 
deavoured to be thankful that he 
was alive and well, she felt convinced 
that something important had hap- 
pened to him. Again she read his 
letter. The rectory was not men- 
tioned. Could the bishop have so 
cruelly deceived him as to withdraw 
his promise ? Suspense were intole- 
rable. It were better to know the 
worst, and so the poor lady set out on 
foot to Hawton Vicarage; and again, 
as she hurried through the village, the 
faces of those she met wore the same 
strange aspect, while some who were 
standing at their doors went in at 
her approach, instead of waiting the 
accustomed greeting. 

ILow she reached Hawton she after- 
wards declared she knew not, but she 
must have walked very fast as the 
by-foot post had not yet arrived. 
We must pass over the reading of 
Mrs. Brown's explanatory letter. 
There were tears of sympathy and of 
joy from the ladies, and at last, after 
puffing and blowing, and pacing the 
room with the hope of maintaining 
the dignity of manhood, the obese 
vicar himself took a seat in the corner 
and fairly blubbered like a child. 

Then came consultation. It was 
not long. Mrs. Meadows was to ac- 
company Sacharissa to Hendon, leav- 
ing the little ones to the kind care of 
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Mrs. Brammell, an arrangement in 
which her husband heartily joined, 
observing that the sight of their 
merry little faces would do him good ; 
and no sooner were these prelimina- 
ries settled, than the clergyman who 
had officiated at Milfield made his 
appearance, and produced a letter 
from his friend the merchant, au- 
thorising him to claim the two tra- 
velling ladies as his postchaise com- 
panions home. 

By great exertions on the part of 
Martha, who rose for the purpose 
long before daylight, all was ready 
for her mistress’s departure by ten 
o'clock on Monday morning, when 
Mrs. Brammell came in the carriage 
with her niece in exchange for the 
curate’s darlings, who, having never 
before been separated for a day from 
dear mamma, were only reconciled to 
the promised treat of a nice ride to 
Hawton by being told that she was 
going to fetch dear papa back. 

The journey to Hendon, including 
a night at a country inn, passed with- 
out any adventure; and on Tuesday 
evening Mrs. Meadows was walking 
in the merchant's beautiful grounds, 
listening to her husband's narrative 
with especial wonder and deep gra- 
titude. Mr. Brown and the doctor 
had been absent since the preceding 
morning, being, in fact, busily en- 
gaged in the cause they had so 
warmly espoused ; and the first fruit 
of their exertions was a letter from 
the bishop, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of our curate’s resignation of 
Kinbury Rectory as a most becoming 
act “under existing circumstances,” 
and for which he held himself per- 
sonally obliged. ‘ But,” continued 
the letter, “ till your present circum- 
stances are materially changed, I con- 
sider it to be my duty as well as a 
kindness to yourself to request that 
you will cease to officiate in your 
parish, which I pledge myself shall 
not be neglected; and, if you value 
my friendship, I beg you will not 
think of returning there without 
giving me at least a week’s notice.” 

This mandate arrived on the Wed- 
nesday, and when shewn by the 
curate to his hostess, she surprised 
him not a little by remarking, 
coolly,— 

: Well, that’s right! Now we 
are sure of you for a week at least ; 
Henry will be back by dinner-time. 
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So we have nothing to do but enjoy 
ourselves ;” and she smiled archly at 
her sister, who replied,— 

“No, nothing else—nothing else !” 

And, starting up, tripped away to 
the pianoforte, and began playing and 
warbling her favourite air, “ Life let 
us cherish, &c.” 

The merchant returned in high 
spirits without the doctor, who, he 
said, hag promised before long to 
make up for the shortness of his 
visit, “ An arrangement which,” ob- 
served Mr. Brown, “suits me par- 
ticularly just now, as business will 
compel me to go to town every day, 
for I could hardly act toward him 
with the freedom I must take with 
my old schoolfellow, who will not, I 
trust, find himself dull in the com- 
pany of these ladies.” 

he sisters promised to do their 
best to amuse him, and kept their 
word by planning excursions for 
every morning, and contriving always 
to have some additional guests at the 
dinner-table. And thus the week 
passed _— and they entered upon 
another, when the curate began to 
feel much dissatisfied with the useless 
dependent life he was leading, and 
having with difficulty caught an op- 
portunity of speaking with his friend 
alone, he opened his mind unto him 
by announcing his resolution of ac- 
cepting any curacy that might offer, 
and concluded, with a sigh,— 

“ Since I must leave Milfield, it is 
of little consequence where I go !” 

“ Why should you be so partial to 
Milfield ?” inquired the merchant. 

“Tt hath,” replied the curate, 
“ pleased Him, whose servant I pro- 
fess to be, to smile on my humble en- 
deavours there. The husbandman 
who has buried the seed in the 
ground rejoiceth at beholding it 
springing forth with fair promise for 
the future harvest, and even so, and 
much more, hath my spirit. Alas! 
my friend, I sometimes fancy that my 
late severe trial was but a just judg- 
ment upon me for so willingly con- 
senting to abandon my flock for mere 
temporal considerations.” 

“T must keep my own counsel,” 
thought the worthy merchant. “ The 
disappointment would be too great 
if we should not succeed, and it can- 
not be long before the bishop, and 
Counsellor Hunter, and the zealous 
doctor, settle it one way or otker.” 
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So he restricted himself to observ- 
ing,— 

“Your feelings do you credit, 
Meadows ; but we must have nothing 
done in haste, particularly as my dear 
Jane has planned an agreeable sur- 
prise for you in a day or two.” 

And here the private conference 
was broken up by the sudden en- 
trance of the lady spoken of, who had 
for some days conducted herself as 
if really determined that the two old 
schoolfellows should never be toge- 
ther by themselves. 

The “agreeable surprise” took 
place on the following evening, when 
a family travelling-coach, with an 
abundance of luggage on the roof, 
and a stout elderly, and thin young 
gentleman sitting on the barouche- 
seat in front, came slowly round the 
sweeping gravel-road to the house, 
while the young gentleman, turning 
round, thrust his head into the front 
window, and the senior concealed his 
face with a handkerchief. 

“Who can they be?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brown. 

But she was a poor dissembler, and 
the effort at simulated astonishment 
was rendered negative by the man- 
tling delight that overspread her 
countenance. 

“Somebody we are intimate with, 
of course, or they would not come in 
this unceremonious way,” observed 
her sister; “so I'll go the window. 
Come, Mrs. Meadows, perhaps you 
may know something of them.” 

“That is very unlikely,” said the 
good lady, suffering herself reluct- 
antly to be led to the window; but 
the moment she reached it certain 
shrill voices from the interior of the 
carriage exclaimed joyously, “ 'There’s 
mamma ! dear mamma !” and the thin 
young gentleman turned round and 
displayed the laughing face of Charles 
Ilunter, while his fat companion 
dropped his handkerchief, and be- 
hold! he was no other than the 
vicar of Hawton, looking almost 
happy. 

What then passed in quick time 
between parents and children may be 
imagined. The sisters took charge 
of dear aunt Brammell, while her 
spouse was led by the merchant into 
the dining-room, where the dessert 
and wine had been suffered to re- 
main for the expected “surprising” 
guest; ‘who, nothing loth, seated 
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himself, emptied a glass in haste, and 
then ejaculated,— 

“Terrible dusty! Ugh! Know all 
about it. Hope you'll manage. Good 
fellow, Barlow ; wish I was as thin! 
Bishop, too; ugh! Want a few 
hundreds! Ready. What's money 
toa good neighbour? Eh? Ugh! 
Capital Madeira! ‘Taste the port. 
Shocking bad on the road! Dined 
early. — you'll give us some 
supper! Eh?” &e. &e. 

It will be recollected that his child- 
ren were present when our curate re- 
ceived the bishop’s letter at~ the 
vicarage, and consequently under- 
stood that their father had, in some 
way, become a great man. ‘There- 
fore, when they were removed to 
Hawton, and for the first time in 
their lives waited on by men and 
maid-servants, and subsequently tra- 
velled in a grand carriage, they at- 
tributed all to his new position in 
life; but whatever their little fancies 
had imagined of living in a larger 
house and with more comforts was 
far surpassed by what met their won- 
dering eyes in and about the splendid 
mansion at which they had now ar- 
rived, and after enjoying the sweet 
luxury of once more embracing his 
darlings, Mr. Meadows was suddenly 
recalled to the real state of his affairs 
by his eldest son, who, looking round 
with an air of satisfaction, in which 
the inborn pride of human nature 
was but too manifest, exclaimed,— 

“How happy we shall be here! 
Who would ever have thought of 
our having such a house as this? 
Ilow Martha will stare when she 
comes !” 

The curate instantly corrected the 
boy's mistake, and had almost added. 
the bitter thought passing in his 
mind, “ Alas, my child! 1 know not 
that we have a home wherein to lay 
our heads.” 

And subsequently, in the silent 
hours of night, it seemed to him that 
the removal of his children was a 
kindly device of his friend’s to save 
him expense and a tacit confirmation 
of his dismissal from the cure of Mil- 
field; and, though he groaned in 
spirit at the probable delay ere he 
could procure another curacy, he 
steadfastly resolved that he and his 
houseless family should not remain a 
burden on others. 

It is not to be supposed that he 
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had forgotten the merchant's pro- 
mise. No; he felt a perfect con- 
fidence in its fulfilment, but money 
could only purchase a presentation 
that might not fall in for many years, 
and in the meanwhile it was his clear 
duty to exert himself, and he would. 
But in what way? The question led 
to many vain speculations—private 
tuition, a school, and, among the rest, 
the waking dream of literary emi- 
nence, revived by his recent inter- 
view with the speculating bookseller. 
One immediate step he, however, 
determined, and that was to go to 
London on the morrow and take 
humble lodgings for himself and 
family. And here, as we must lose 
sight of him for a brief space, we 
shall only say that, concealing his 
intent from his wife and friends, lest 
they should seduce him to remain in 
indolence and luxury, not according 
with his circumstances or duties, he 
carried his purpose into effect by 
taking a seat in the merchant's car- 
riage to town under the plea of 
wishing to make some purchases. 

While what has been narrated was 
passing in London, the usually quiet 
village of Milfield underwent a panic 
and commotion unequalled in the 
annals of its history, if any such 
work there be, but certainly unpa- 
ralleled “ in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant.” 

The reappearance of the quict man 
caused a little sensation, but though 
he succeeded in picking up what he 
termed “a few threads,” his ques- 
tions were so scemingly indifferent 
and carelessly put as only to puzzle 
Jacob Briggs and the shopkeeper 
about “what line he could be in.” 
Jacob thought he was a land-sur- 
veyor, and employed by Dr. Barlow 
or the bishop, most likely about Mr. 
Meadows’ new rectory, and they 
were arguing the point after he was 
gone, when one of the London daily 
papers (seldom seen in the village) 
arrived, being sent by Black, the 
traveller. 

It contained the account of what 
had passed at the police-office, and 
also the violent comments already 
spoken of. The effects of the pe- 
rusal were as if the hearers, and 
there were about a dozen present in 
the club-room, had been paralysed 
by the shock of an earthquake, and 
they sat for a while mute, gazing 
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upon each other's pale faces. The 
landlord was the first to recover the 
power of utterance, and then he 
swore — literally swore—in his un- 
governable indignation, that it was 
all a pack of lies ; that he knew Lon- 
don; that they would print any 
thing for money, &c.; till, having 
vented the first outbreak of his 
wrath, a happier idea struck him, 
and he declared it to be a joke of 
that mischievous fellow Black, who 
must have got it printed on purpose 
to frighten and tease them, and he 
concluded by tearing up the paper 
and committing it to the flames, 
begging his neighbours to think no 
more about it; or, if they did, to 
take care and not mention it, unless 
they “had a mind to stand the pun- 
ishment that such infamous lying 
slander deserved.” 

The possible effect of this denounce- 
ment was rendered nugatory by the 
delivery of another copy of the paper, 
from the same quarter, at the shop, 
where, on Ingram’s return home, he 
found his wife sobbing and wringing 
her hands, and declaring that from 
that moment she would “ never be- 
lieve an angel, no, not on his Bible 
oath.” And this declaration was 
made in the presence of two of her 
gossips, who were taking tea with 

er. 


Eagerly was the post looked for 
on the following day, and by it came 
two more papers with the account of 
Mr. Meadows’ drunkenness and im- 
prisonment. 

“Tf there’s any truth in it,” said 
Jacob, “it must be somebody else of 


the name. Mr. Meadows drunk, 
indeed! a likely story!” And, with- 
out shewing it to any one, he placed 
the offensive print under lock and 
key. 

Not so did Ingram, whose meaner 
huckstering mind, whatever its cre- 
dence might be, gloated over the con- 
stant succession of customers whom 
vague rumour brought to his shop, 
and he dealt out shrugs, mysterious 
looks, dark hints, and hopes that “ it 
was all a mistake,” in due proportion 
to the extent of the purchases made, 
—a low, mercenary proceeding, that 
brought money into his till, and is 
more than sufficient to account for 
the strange looks by which Mrs. 
Meadows was alarmed on the Sun- 
day. 
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Till that day many had been con- 
fident that their curate’s return would 
amply refute the base calumny ; but 
the arrival of a strange clergyman 
threw a deeper gloom over all, 
particularly as he seemed embar- 
rassed by the earnest inquiries made 
after Mr. Meadows, of whom he was 
unable to give any account. Then 
the removal of the children, and their 
mother’s hasty departure for London, 
gave a still worse aspect to the state 
of things, and left not a doubt on the 
minds of any that something of im- 
portance had really happened to their 
parson. 

In this crisis Jacob Briggs man- 
fully came forward as his champion, 
and scrupled not to call some of his 
best customers by hard names for 
believing the lying newspapers. 

“For,” said he, “isn’t it natural 
that the parson should send for his 
wife to look at the new rectory and 
put it to rights? Isn’t it as plain asa 
pikestaff? I won't hear nothing 
against him !” 

And so he endeavoured to keep up 
his spirits; but when another week 
waned away, and another strange 
clergyman came to perform the Sun- 
day duty, and was, like the last, 
much embarrassed when questioned 
about Mr. Meadows, even the land- 
lord had little to say for himself; 
and, as time passed on without any 
tidings, he became quite an altered 
man, moving listlessly to and fro in 
his vocation, or sitting silently by 
the hour. The happiest person in 
the village was the maiden Martha, 
blessed in her ignorance and indus- 
try. On her mistress’s departure she 
set herself the task of scrubbing the 
Vicarage “ clean from top to bottom, 
wainscoting and all, ‘cause the new 
comers, whoever they might be, 
should have no call to find fault.” 
And this employment kept her from 
gossiping till the strange news was 
no news, and then an old crone, with 
a rueful countenance, ventured to 
inquire what she thought of the re- 
port of her master having forged 
something up in London, a question 
which excited the maiden to an up- 
roarious burst of laughter at the 
moment, and was the cause of many 
similar outbreaks afterwards when 
upon her hands and knees, as she 
would exclaim, “ What'll volks say 
next, I wonders? He forge! he 
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turn blacksmith! Oh, dear! how I 
should like to see’un at the forge 
wi’ his white hands! He! he! he!” 
And when she said something of the 
sort to the clerk, the old greyheaded 
man kindly forbore to enlighten her 
understanding, and forbade the poor 
people to speak to her again on the 
subject. 

“For,” said he to himself, “if 
there be any truth in it, which I 
don’t believe, she'll know it soon 
enough, poor girl !” 

So, without further annoyance 
from evil reports, she completed her 
task, and then betook herself to 
coarse needle-work for the dear 
children for many days, till even her 
enduring spirit became weary at their 
long absence, and as she was sighing 
one fair morning, “ Bless ’un! what 
can ha’ become on un?” her at- 
tention was suddenly roused by the 
arrival of two gentlemen on _horse- 
back, who, having descended the lane 
from the hill, stopped at the vicarage 
gate. 

“ News from master at last. One’s 
got a clargy cocked-hat!” she cried, 
joyfully jumping up, and dashing 
off to the gate, where her activity 
suddenly ceased ; and she stood gap- 
ing as if not believing her eyes. 

“Well, Martha! don’t you recol- 
lect me?” inquired the elder horse- 
man, smiling quaintly. 

* Ees! Bless’ee, my lord!” stam- 
mered Martha. “ Not likely to for- 
get ee. Do’ece walk in, pray!” 

“Can you give us some bread and 
cheese, and some of your nice home- 
brewed, Martha ?” 

“Can't 1?” exclaimed the maiden, 
with proud glee. “It be prime! and 
Missus do leave all t’kays wi’ I now, 
‘cept o'th’ wine, and you don’t want 
none o’ that 1 knows.  Bless’ee ! 
Do'ee jump down and I'll take 
t’ horses!” 

The bishop's groom, however, re- 
lieved her from that duty, and forth- 
with Martha had the high honour of 
entertaining (in more than one sense 
of the word) his lordship and his 
secretary, and receiving from them 
instructions to prepare for the recep- 
tion of her master and mistress with 
their children on Saturday; “ And, 
perhaps,” added his lordship, “ they 
may bring a friend or two with 
them.” 

It was Thursday; and no sooner 
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had she lost sight of her noble guest 
and his friend, as they rode back up 
the hill, than Martha made the best 
of her way down into the village, for 
the first time since she had been left 
alone, and presently rushed, panting 
with a beaming countenance, into the 
bar of the Crown, where Jacob 
Briggs was seated moodily in a cor- 
ner. 

“Drat it! I ha’ run too fast!” 
she exclaimed ; “ but Mas—Master’s 
coming back o’ Saturday, and I 
wants 

“Hurra!” shouted Jacob, spring- 
ing on his legs, “ Hurra! hurra! 
hurra !” 

“ Bless my heart! what és all this 
about? What’s come to the man 
now ?” exclaimed his wife, hurrying 
out from the kitchen, and well she 
might ask, for her spouse had already 
perpetrated one sonorous smack on 
the lips of the struggling damsel. 

“ Couldn't help it, missus!” said 
Jacob, “your turn now. Parson’s 
coming back! ‘Take that, old girl! 
Bless my heart, if I don’t feel as if I 
could ery !” 

“Ts it true, young woman ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Briggs. 

“ Why, you zeed ’un,” said Mar- 
tha, wiping her lips, “’Twasn’t I's 
fault. If I'd know'’d what er war 
arter, I'd ha’ stratched ‘un.” 

“Never mind about that,” said 
the landlady. “Tell us about your 
master, that’s a — girl;” and pre- 
sently the ruffled maiden became 
sufficiently composed to give an ac- 
count of what had just passed at the 
vicarage, while the now elastic Jacob 
stood listening, and ever and anon 
throwing his legs right and left, as 
if practising for adance. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the result of 
Martha's visit was the volunteered 
assistance of both man and wife for 
the approaching Saturday, before 
which, the report of the bishop's 
visit to the lone maiden had spread 
in all directions, and elevated her 
master, and cke herself in public 
estimation. 

Then came the important day. 
Work of all kinds was sadly neg- 
lected during the morning. Many 
a pair of eyes watched the declivities 
of the London road, as they might 
be seen winding in the distance from 
the hill-side ; but it was not till 
three o'clock in the afternoon, that, 
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on a given signal from the watchers, 
the whole village started into life ; 
and ere the travellers reached the 
green, it was covered by numbers, 
surpassing any that had ever been 
there before assembled, while the 
bells of the church rang right mer- 
rily. 

There had been a report that the 
curate and family would return in 
the vicar of Hawton’s coach, by 
which his children went to town, and 
that was considered a very grand affair. 
Great, therefore, was the rusticaston- 
ishment when three splendid equip- 
ages made their appearance, the said 
coach being the last, and far least 
noticcable of the whole. First came 
an elegant open landau, in which 
sat Mrs. Meadows and three other 
ladies. She looked beautiful as ever, 
and smiled, and waved her hand to 
all whom she recognised ; but those 
who were near the carriage as it 
passed slowly up the steep ascent to 
the vicarage, remarked that she had 
tears in her eyes. Then came a hand- 
some, plain, travelling chariot, in 
which, with Counsellor Hunter and 
the merchant, sat the curate him- 
self, returning the salutations of his 
parishioners, as well as he was able, 
but withal, evidently much agitated, 
and looking, people said, paler than 
when he went to London. The pro- 
cession was closed by the heavy 
coach, containing young Charles 
Hunter and the children, all in a 
state of uproarious merriment, while 
its heavy owner sat all alone in his 
glory upon the box, feasting his eyes 
upon the rich variety of upturned, 
happy faces, and smacking his lips 
as though imbibing the joyous sounds 
like a delicious draught. 

The travellers separated at the 
vicarage, from which the counsellor 
and his son proceeded in his chariot 
to Haverton Rectory, where the wor- 
thy doctor had arrived a day or two 
before, and the merchant, with his 
lady and her sister in his carriage, 
and the Rev. Jabez and Mrs. Bram- 
mel in theirs, repaired to Hawton, 
thus leaving the curate in the bosom 
of his family to prepare for the duties 
of the coming day. 

Into the privacies of that evening 
we forbear to intrude, but if the 
characters of the good man and his 
Eliza have not been ill drawn in 
these pages, their deep feelings of 
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gratitude may be imagined when we 
record that, during that morning's 
ride, when they were purposely se- 
parated by their kind friends, each 
had been informed of the perfect 
success of a negotiation that had for 
some time been going on without 
their knowledge, and the result of 
which was that he was no longer the 
curate but the vicar of Milfield. By 
the combined efforts and influence of 
the bishop, the counsellor, the doc- 
tor, and the merchant, the former 
vicar, an aged and infirm man, had 
been induced to resign upon receiv- 
ing the next presentation to another 
living for his son, who had just en- 
tered into orders; and thus the gift 
of the living of Milfield fell into the 
bishop’s hands, and greatly pleased 
was the worthy prelate to perceive 
that, even in a worldly point of view, 
it was “a better thing” than the 
rectory of Kinbury. ‘Then, after 
reflecting on recent events, he re- 
solved that, when the new vicar re- 
turned and “read himself in,” he 
should be supported in a way that 
must remove every doubt concern- 
ing the rectitude of his character 
and conduct while absent. So he ac- 
cepted an invitation to Haverton Rec- 
tory, from whence, on the Sunday 
morning, he drove over, in his 
mitre - adorned carriage, with the 
dean of his diocese and two other 
clergymen, to attend and assist in 
divine service at Milfield; where, 
also, it is almost needless to say came 
likewise the equipages of the coun- 
sellor, the warm-hearted doctor, and 
the visitors from Hawton Vicarage. 
And thus the cloud that had for 
awhile hung over the fair fame of 
their valued pastor was dispersed 
like the early morning mist before 
advancing day ; and the dwellers in 
the vale and on the hill-side listened 
in breathless silence and with glisten- 
ing eyes as he went through the 
ceremony with a faltering tongue. 
Indeed it seemed a question whether 
he could have performed the whole 
of the service that day with his wonted 
energy and precision; so one of the 
strange clergymen read the prayers, 
and the venerable bishop himself, in 
his lawn sleeves, ascended the pulpit 
and gave the admiring rustics a dis- 
course which was no doubt very ex- 
cellent, though they said afterward, 
“ It didn’t seem somehow tocome quite 
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home to one like our own parson’s, 
though it was all very fine and well 
meant, of course.” It is sad to be 
obliged to say that one individual pur- 
sued the comparison to a much far- 
ther extent when surrounded in the 
evening by a party of neighbours who, 
in their gladness of heart, met to drink 
“ Long life to the new vicar.” The 
delinquent was Jacob Briggs, who, 
waxing warmer and warmer, at 
length irreverently declared he would 
“ back our parson against the whole 
bench of bishops!” It is, moreover, 
beyond all doubt that his was not the 
only roof under which the becoming 
quietude of the Sunday evening was 
but indifferently maintained on that 
occasion, as, for some months after, 
when the farmers wished the best to 
be brought out, they would ask for 
“that as we tapped o’ ‘reading-in 
day.’ ” 

And now a few words concerning 
the concealed origin of Mr. Meadows’ 
troubles. The whole mystery was 
not unravelled till many years after- 
ward, when peace was established in 
Europe. 

In the meanwhile, the quict man, 
by patiently picking up a thread 
here and there, had strengthened his 
clue, and felt perfectly convinced of 
the identity of the offender. We 
cannot now follow him step by step, 
but his most material information 
was gained from the wretched man 
Downer, who, after narrowly es- 
caping from the position in which 
we lett him, returned to his evil 
courses, and was at last convicted 
and sentenced to transportation for 
circulating forged notes. In this 
dilemma he wrote for pecuniary as- 
sistance to Mr. Meadows, at whose 
request Counsellor Hunter took up 
the case, and empowered the quiet 
man to offer the convict a sum of 
money provided he made « full dis- 
closure of all he knew of the previous 
transaction. The degraded man 
caught eagerly at the bait, and then 
it was made manifest that the pub- 
lication of his volume of poems was 
the origin of all the curate’s disasters 
and ultimate good fortune, as Downer 
stated that, on his return from his 
brief visit to Milfield, he was ex- 
hibiting his copy at his favourite 
“ flash” house, when there happened 
to be present among others the clerk 
who had been dismissed for incapa- 
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city from Brown and Co.'s counting- 
house, and whom the quiet man had 
justly described (see page 191) as 
“a lazy, muddling chap, fond of 
going to smoke a pipe, &c., and listen 
to what was going on,” but seldom 
entering into conversation. 

He was then engaged in the print- 
ing-office to which Mr. Meadows’ 
manuscript was sent by the publish- 
ers, and had no sooner heard the 
name, than, pleased with the rare 
opportunity of speaking on the sub- 
ject in question, he mentioned the 
‘net, adding that the handwriting of 
the manuscript was so exactly like 
that of his former employer that 
“nobody could tell the difference.” 

This was eagerly but silently 
listened to by a fine dashing young 
man, who, according to the phrase 
of the day, was “up to every thing,” 
and to whom Downer (being a de- 
faulter in his betting-book) was then 
acting as a sort of jackal; and a few 
days after, when they were in private, 
the lion ventured to shew him what 
he termed “a trick by which a 
man might be made to sign one 
thing, while he supposed it to be 
another ;” and the paper which he 
adroitly concealed below the upper 
incised surface was a printed check 
on the bankers of Henry Brown and 
Co. 

This he gave to his needy depen- 
dant; and, in the course of subse- 
quent potations he let fall, as if b 
accident, that Henry Brown and Co.'s 
account was always good for a couple 
of thousand at a moment's notice; 
and then laughingly added, “ What 
a capital thing it would be if your 
poor friend, whose name you say is 
also Henry Brown, could sign such 
a check.” 

In fine, he made Downer under- 
stand what was expected of him, and 
presented him with five pounds, ob- 
serving that he thought another trip 
into the country would do him es 
and on his return they could easily 
settle the little matter standing be- 
tween them. 

Downer’s cowardice, however, if 
no better feelings, prevented him 
from acting his allotted part; and 
when day after day passed with some 
fresh excuse for not leaving town, 
the too accomplished rogue took the 
matter into his own hands, and visited 
Milfield under the pretext described 
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by Mr. Meadows; and having effected 
his purpose, made his escapc from 
England, which debt and other causes, 
not worth mentioning here, had al- 
ready made “ too hot to hold him.” 

Thus confirmed in his opinion that 
he had, as he expressed it, “ put the 
saddle on the right horse,” the quiet 
man could do no more, as the Con- 
tinent was then inaccessible; and it 
was not till many years after that 
his nephew, whom he had brought 
up, at much expense, in the know- 
ledge of modern languages, learned 
the cause of the hundred pounds 
being forwarded to Mr. Meadows. 

In the meanwhile, the successful 
schemer, who was a German by 
birth, and had been employed as for- 
eign clerk by a London house, had 
passed through many grades in so- 
ciety, and at length settled down into 
a subordinate situation in the police 
at Vienna, where a matter of mutual 
duty brought him in contact with 
the young man just mentioned, and 
they spent many hours together, 
talking after the fashion of such offi- 
cials,—of captures, hair- breadth 
‘scapes, &c., and the junior, though 
lacking much personal experience, 
made ample amends by narrating 
passages in the career of his uncle. 
And thus one evening he was led to 
speak of the forgery on Henry Brown 
and Co., with all its collateral results, 
and the German listened with great 
interest till the young man expressed 
his surprise that when the clever 
rogue had got the money he should 
send such a sum to the curate. 

“T can tell you all about it,” said 
the German, “I knew the man. He 
perished in Russia.” 

And then, speaking of himself in 
the third person, he stated that it 
was the wish of the party to have all 
large notes, as the number of forged 
small ones had already caused an 
alarm on the Continent; but from 
misapprehension the banker's clerk 
had paid the check, hastily including 
a number of fives, and the party re- 
ceiving them was in no condition to 
remonstrate, where a moment's delay 
might lead to discovery. 

“Then,” continued the German, 
“when the party was in hiding at 
Wapping, and about to embark, a 
rascally Jew wouldn't offer more 
than half-a-crown a-piece for what 
were left, and rather than take that 
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he was half inclined to throw them 
into the fire, when he luckily thought 
of the poor curate and his oodeae 
wife and children, and how he had 
pressed me—him, I mean—to re- 
main the next day to see the coun- 
try and enjoy a day’s fishing. 
The party had taken his bottle of 
wine, I must say, and that, and good 
luck, make one generous. So he 
sent a lad to Crooked Lane for some 
fishing-tackle, and wrote the letter 
of caution to keep the parson out of 
harm’s way; but his mind misgave 
him about that afterward, for he 
wasn’t a bad fellow after all. Well, 
Tam glad it turned out right in the 
end. 

The one slip in using the first in- 
stead of the third person awoke the 
suspicions of the young quiet-tutored 
Englishman. The name of Stein, 
too, was corroborative; but, follow- 
ing his uncle’s course, he reserved 
certain questions of localities and 
persons, till other opportunities, when 
enough transpired to put the ques- 
tion of identity beyond a doubt. 
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When the Vicar of Milfield heard 
this explanation, he was no longer a 
young man; but, that his mode of 
thinking was not materially changed 
may be supposed by his observing,—, 

“It was a generous act! Yes. 
And then the considerate manner in 
which it was performed! Even, 
while fleeing from the hunters for 
blood, he had regard unto my safety. 
There must have been good in him, 
though the evil prevailed for awhile ; 
and, as the Scottish poet says,— 


‘ What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.’ 


I trust he has repented of the 
errors of his youth, and become an 
useful member of society ; and if he 
were to come to England, I should 
really like to see and have some 
quiet conversation with him ;” and 
thus saying, the good man leant back 
in his easy chair, and calmly smiling, 
fixed his eyes upon his comely dame, 
as in silence they read other thoughts, 
gratefully contemplating the past 
from their haven of peace. 


SEA-SIDE READING.* 


Some wise ancient has said, though 
at this moment we forget who, that 
“rest is as necessary to man’s exist- 
ence as labour, and recreation as ne- 
cessary as rest.” It was a discovery 
worth making, that same. Yet, we 
rather fancy that there needed no 
philosopher to work it out. The 
weary peasant when his toil is done 
obtains an intuitive perception that 
night brings its blessings as well as 
day. The member of parliament, 
long before August comes to set him 


* Zoe: the History of Two Lives. 
London, 1845. Chapman and Hall. 


Old Flanders; or, Popular Traditions and Legends of Belgium. 


»y Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury. 


free, has satisfied himself that the 
benches on the right as well as on 
the left offer but comfortless sit- 
tings. One anticipates sleep, the 
other a run upon the grouse hills ; 
and both, if they get what they de- 
sire, are much the better for it. 
In the same spirit we, when, as in 
duty bound, we betake ourselves to 
the coast or elsewhere, seldom forget 
to carry a batch of new books—of 
books the very lightest we can pick 
out—along with us. Now, books are 
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light or heavy in two ways, first, as 
regards their physical bulk — the 
customhouse gauge whereby they are 
measured ; next, in reference to the 
tenuosity of the matter contained in 
them. Bulky books are inconvenient 
in railway carriages ; and ponderous 
tomes of antiquarian or other lore, 
absolutely intolerable in the autumn. 
Be it known, therefore, to all whom 
it may concern, that (keeping in 
view the renovation of the digestive 
organs, and in the earnest desire of 
tossing as little as need be on our 
beds) the books, wherewith we usu- 
ally depart on our autumnal excur- 
sion, are metaphorically, rather than 
literally, light. Indeed, the months, 
from August to November, we make 
a point of devoting to the study of 
all the novels and works of like im- 
portance, which the season may have 
produced ; and marvellously easy of 
digestion, in nine cases out of ten, 
we find them. 

We have sat down in this fitful 
month of October to our accustomed 
task. We carefully untie the string, 
lay the rough brown paper aside for 
future use, and display our treasure. 
Five new novels constitute our store ; 
and though unequal in point of size, 
it may be that we shall find the 
points of one come pretty well up to 
the points of another. Let us sec. 
The first that we open is Zoe; on 
the title-page of which, the authoress 
—for it is the work of a lady—has 
not scrupled to print her name at 
length. And a name neither un- 
known nor unhonoured it is. We 
have been cheated out of many an 
hour of weariness, and worse, by the 
pleasant productions of Miss Jews- 
bury’s pen; and now her younger 
sister comes forward in a right da- 
ring, and in some respects, a mascu- 
line spirit, to sustain, if she do not 
succeed, in increasing the literary re- 
nown of the family. Is Zoe her first 
performance ? Never mind, good 
reader; for if not her first, it is her 
last three-volumed production. Let 
us rather try to ascertain what it 
tells and teaches; for to tell a good 
deal, and to teach something, ought 
to be, we apprehend, the object of 
all works, whether of fiction or of 
fact. 

Zoe professes to tell the story of 
two lives. It goes far beyond its 
avowed purpose, however, for it tells 
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the story of twenty lives. Some of 
these, to be sure, are neither very 
long, nor over-much crowded with 
incident ; but there they are, verita- 
ble biographies, enriching, or other- 
wise, the pages of a book, concerning 
the moral, or teaching part of which, 
it will be our business to speak by 
and by. Doubtless, they are de- 
signed merely to illustrate or bear 
upon the adventures of the hero and 
heroine, and nothing more. Being 
subordinates in the drama, the lesser 
lights which, by their dimness, serve 
to bring the stars more into no- 
tice, they play a sort of by-play, 
and usher out and in the greater 
characters. But they are there, con- 
tradicting by the mimuteness of de- 
tail wherewith their beginnings and 
endings are narrated, the letter, if 
not the spirit, of that which the author 
promises. In like manner, we are 
puzzled at times to say who the hero 
is, whether Father Everhard, the 
Comte de Mirabeau, or the Reverend 
Iforace O'Brian. ‘The heroine is 
pretty broadly painted, no doubt ; 
and a somewhat out - of- the - way 
heroine she is. However, we are 
digressing. The tale is Miss Jews- 
bury’s, not ours; and we must take 
it as we find it. 

The “History of Two Lives” 
opens with an account of the return 
to the home of his fathers of Arthur 
Burrows, Esq., the son of a Jacobite 
gentleman ; who, because of the part 
which he took in the insurrection of 
1715, had been compelled to go into 
voluntary exile, and lost his estate. 
The estate, however, is restored when 
more peaceful times come round to 
his representative, the Arthur afore- 
said; and this gentleman proceeds, 
selon les régles, to take possession ; 
carrying with him a French wife, 
a French nurse, and two sons. ‘The 
wife is described as a good deal of a 
shrew; ruling her household with 
sharp words, and feeding them upon 
a rather low diet. And all, from 
the squire downwards, are Roman 
Catholics ; among which sect or party, 
indeed, Miss Jewsbury, from the be- 
ginning to the end of her tale, de- 
sports herself in a manner which 
sets both history and verisimilitude 
at defiance. 

The young Burrowses, Louis and 
Everhard, are destined to go through 
life upon paths widely divergent. 
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The former and elder, having the 
inheritance to look forward to, is 
petted in such a way as to narrow 
the small stock of intellect which 
Nature has given him; the latter, 
being designed for the Romish priest- 
hood, learns self-denial through the 
crosses which his mother puts upon 
him; and becomes an enthusiast in 
consequence of the care and kindness 
of Father Morton, the priest and 
tutor in the family. But Father 
Morton dies while Everhard is yet a 
child; and he and his brother are sent 
in consequence to Bruges, there, in a 
Roman Catholicseminary, to continue 
their education, whence in due time 
they return; Louis, to live at home 
and grow up a bumpkin of the home- 
liest sort; Everhard, that he may 
have a few months of relaxation, ere 
he be entered at the English college 
in Rome. 

Miss Jewsbury’s hero is, at this 
stage in her performance, Everhard. 
Ile is described as a youth of sur- 
passing beauty, whose mind is capa- 
cious, his aspirations noble, and his 
devotion to the religious principle un- 
bounded. ‘This, however, holds, while 
as yet his years number only seven- 
teen; and the latter principle is a 
good deal tried during a visit which 
he pays to his maternal relatives in 
Paris, whither he goes en route to 
the Eternal City. But scruples raised 
by the power of mere physical tempt- 
ations (the urgency of which Miss 
Jewsbury never scruples to depict in 
broad outline) have no permanent 
influence over him. He prays to the 
saints, who take him under their 
protection, and then, after refusing 
to abandon his sacred calling in obe- 
dience to the wishes of a mercantile 
uncle, who offers to make him heir 
to his business as well as to its pro- 
fits, he sets forth full of zeal for the 
cause to which he has dedicated him- 
self, and becomes a promising mem- 
ber of the college. We cannot afford 
space for any account of the manner 
of life in this seminary as Miss Jews- 
bury has painted it. We may, in- 
deed, remark in passing, that the fair 
authoress having little else than her 
own imagination to draw upon, pro- 
duces a picture, to which, either at 
Rome, or any where else, it would be 
difficult to find a living resemblance ; 
but that is a trifle. Ladies always 
fail when they attempt descriptions 
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either of collegiate or military life. 
They see but the outer surface of 
these states of existence, and, there- 
fore, are necessarily ignorant of all 
that goes to make up the true inci- 
dents of either. One thing, however, 
is certain, that Miss Jewsbury omits 
no opportunity of having a fling at 
the reasonableness, as well as the 
purifying and ennobling influence, of 
the Christian faith, and that she does 
not fail to represent the community 
of which Everhard has become a 
member, as made up of a mixture of 
fools who really believe, of hypo- 
crites who pretend to believe, and of 
wise men, who do neither. Ever- 
hard, however, is a sincere believer 
up to the period in his career when, 
having mastered all the preliminary 
difficulties, he becomes a priest and 
a strenuous defender of the religion 
which he professes against the at- 
tacks which the Trench encyclo- 
pedists had begun to make upon it. 
Then, indeed, his faculties mature 
themselves, and the result is, that 
while the whole world rings with his 
fame as the most successful of the 
living defenders of Christian verity, 
he himself loses by degrees all faith 
in the very doctrines which others 
say that he has vindicated. 
Meanwhile, the scene is shifted, 
and a new set of actors appear upon 
the stage. Room, moreover, is made 
for them by the final exit of more 
than one of the original characters, 
for Miss Jewsbury is very unsparing 
in the use of the fatal scissors,—she 
cuts short the thread of life among 
men and women unscrupulously. 
The father of the young Burrowses 
is dead, but his place in our world is 
more than supplied by the uprising 
of Captain Cleveland; his brother, 
the Rey. Oliver, rector of some place 
or another ; his sister, a widow, whom 
the authoress, neverthcless, intro- 
duces as Mrs. Martha; Mrs. Mar- 
tha’s daughter Mary Anne; and 
Zoe, the soul, so to speak, of the his- 
tory. Captain Cleveland, it appears, 
had rescued a beautiful Greek girl 
from pirates, and made her his wife 
—all except in the performance of 
the matrimonial ceremony—and the 
fruit of the union is Zoe, whom her 
mother, having been first of all ren- 
dered by legal means Mrs. Captain 
Cleveland, leaves at her decease to 
the captain’s care. The captain, like 
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a man of sense, determines to commit 
the child to the safe keeping of her 
uncle and aunt, which he does, and 
then proceeds to join his regiment in 
Bombay, whence, as far as we can 
learn, he never returns, though in a 
few years subsequently his daughter 
is described as joining him in France. 
Indeed, the confusion both as to 
places and manners which pervades 
the whole of Miss Jewsbury’s ac- 
count of the rector’s kindred and 
connexions defies all attempt at un- 
ravelling. Captain Cleveland, who 
joins his regiment in India, seems, in 
point of fact, to have lived quietly in 
France, where, at a time when there 
must have been war between France 
and England, he leads a sort of life 
from bringing his daughter into a 
participation in which, there is no 
earthly reason ; while the Rey. Oliver 
and his womankind conduct their 
domestic affairs after a fashion which 
we will venture to say must have 
been unique among rectories ever 
since they furnished houses for rec- 
tors’ wives and daughters. This is 
made especially manifest in the sort 
of manceuvres which are practised to 
catch “the squire’s son,” at whom 
both Zoe and her cousin sect their 
caps ; and when Mary Anne, in order 
to mortify her relative, blurts out 
the secret of her birth, results still 
more extraordinary follow. Zoe, 
now fifteen years of age, refuses to 
abide longer in a country where, 
come what will, she is sure to be 
looked down upon; and the rector, 
reluctantly consenting, she bolts. 
She joins her father, not in Bombay, 
but at No. 55 au troisiéme, Rue de 
St. Pierre, in Bourdeaux, and finds 
him as unlike the sort of man who 
could awaken a romantic and self- 
abandoning pen even in a Greek 
girl, as the human imagination can 
conceive. 

On goes the story, however, in its 
own way. Zoe, wearied with the 
manner of the paternal existence, de- 
termines, coute gui coute, to get mar- 
ried ; and she contrives, ere long, to 
accomplish her purpose upon the 
person of one Mr. Gifford, a con- 
temporary of her papa, one of his 
oldest friends, a widower, and, like 
most of the other worthics with whom 
in this work we form acquaintance, 
Roman Catholic. With her ancient 
bridegroom she trayels oyer the Con- 
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tinent, and removes at last to Gif- 
ford Castle, in Devonshire, where 
she becomes, in due course of months, 
the mother of two boys—one born in 
the first year of her marriage, the 
other in the second. 

According to the good old rule by 
which novel-writers used to be go- 
verned, her wedding—and if not that, 
certainly the birth of her two sons— 
ought to have brought Zoe’s public 
career to an end ; but Miss Jewsbury 
treats rules, both old and new, as 
nonentities. There is some maiden 
lady, a friend of the first Mrs. Gif- 
ford, in the house, who won't give up 
the keys, and the consequence is that 
the second Mrs. Gifford, leaving 
Clotilde, her step-daughter, to the 
care of this Abigail, hies her off to 
London, and plunges into a vortex of 
gaiety and dissipation. Her extreme 
beauty, her striking manners, and, 
though last, not perhaps least, the 
enormous wealth of her husband, 
command for her the entrée of all the 
best-frequented salons in the metro- 
polis; and forthwith she has at her 
feet, not only loose dukes, and earls, 
and gentlemen, but Dr. Johnson, 
Jemmy Boswell, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mr. Wilberforce (whether the father 
or grandfather of the Dean of West- 
minster we are not told), indeed 
every thing in breeches (pantaloons 
and trousers were alike unknown in 
those days), that walked or rode 
within the limit of the bills of mor- 
tality. She flirts with them all very 
freely, and commands universal de- 
ference on account of the infidel 
opinions which she sports; but her 
heart is untouched and her good 
name spotless. And this she satisfies 
her husband about by putting into 
his hand, when the season is over, 2 
huge bundle of love-letters, tied up 
with a silk cord. Accordingly, in 
high good-humour with each other, 
the worthy couple set out for Devon- 
shire, where Gifford has a Popish 
college to build, endow, and set 
going, and his lady no other occupa- 
tion than chance, or her books, or 
her correspondence with other ladies 
of her own caste, may supply. 

Zoe is beginning to be considerably 
géné when the course of events brings 
that about for which, to say the 
truth, we were not unprepared. 

Father Everhard having by this 
time argued himself into the pleasant 
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plight of a free-thinker, receives a 
command from the pope that he 
shall proceed to England and put 
himself at the head of the little pro- 
paganda which Mr. Gifford has 
established in Devonshire. The way 
in which the pope and one of his 
cardinals settled this arrangement is 
described with characteristic naiveté. 
We have the dialogue that occurred 
in detail, and we rise from the pe- 
rusal impressed with sentiments of 
profound reverence for his holiness. 
Ilowever that is a trifle. Everhard 
arrives at Gifford Castle, and Zoe 
resolves at once to number him 
among her captives. Silly Zoe! 
weak woman!! She succeeds, doubt- 
less, but it is at the expense of her 
own freedom; for there arises be- 
tween them a sentiment which Miss 
Jewsbury appears fully to under- 
stand, for she paints it delicately. 
Moreover, it is a very pure love, for 
it rests upon the sentiment of mutual 
respect, the lady and the gentleman 
being equally unbelievers, and there- 
fore equally swayed by a principle 
far loftier and safer to obey than 
vulgar Christianity. Nevertheless, 
they are sorely put to it one night, 
when, in the absence of Mr. Gifford, 
the house takes fire, and Father 
Everhard, after saving the two boys, 
carries their mother in her night- 
dress from her own apartment to the 
chapel. The morality of mysticism 
is, however, made of less penetrable 
stuff than that of the Gospel. They 
tear themselves apart, and Everhard 
incontinently makes an avowal of his 
true religious opinions to the pope, 
and flies both from his college and 
from Zoe. They do not contrive, 
however, to forget one another. On 
the contrary, her love for Everhard 
becomes the pole-star of Zoe’s ex- 
istence, weaning her from the fri- 
volities in which she formerly de- 
lighted, and rendering her gentle and 
considerate even to her husband. As 
to Everhard, he sets up for a philan- 
thropist. He tries his hand first 
among the miners in North Wales, 
on whom his quiet philosophy makes 
no impression, and who, when roused 
hy the preaching of Whitfield, kick 
him out of the district for an infidel. 
ITe next betakes himself to London, 
where he writes a book, full of wis- 
dom, of course, yet, as was to be 
expected, awakening against its au- 
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thor the wrath of a narrow-minded 
generation. One high-minded per- 
son alone stands by him still. His 
mother, who is represented as having 
more than slighted him in his youth, 
and taking pride in him only when 
he had risen to eminence in the pro- 
fession which she had chosen for him, 
becomes suddenly impressed with a 
conviction of his nobleness in aban- 
doning both the priesthood and 
Christianity. She accordingly set- 
tles upon him, out of her savings 
(were they not rather peculations ?), 
fifty pounds a-year, which, with his 
frugal habits, especially after his re- 
treat into Germany, he finds ade- 
quate to all his wants. 

While Zoe is thus exhibiting to 
our dazzled gaze new points of cha- 
racter, Clotilde, her step-daughter, 
delivered from thraldom by the de- 
cease of Miss Rodney, proceeds upon 
a visit to the Manor House, where 
Louis Burrows, now a respectable 
married squire, resides. Here a new 
personage crosses our path, the 
Rev. Horace O'Brian, the nephew, 
as Miss Jewsbury undauntedly in- 
forms us, of the Earl of Tyrconnel, 
and about as contemptible a specimen 
of the genus homo as we should wish 
to meet in a summer's day. He 
contrives, however, we cannot con- 
ceive how, to render himself not only 
popular in his parish, but irresistible 
among the ladies. THe, too, is a wi- 
dower with two children, and in 
process of time contrives, “ without 
committing himself” in any palpable 
degree, to win the heart of poor 
little Clotilde and then to break it. 
Clotilde, be it observed, is, like Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Burrows, a_ bigoted 
Papist ; and this excellent clergyman, 
while preaching evangelical sermons, 
insinuates to her that his mind is 
ill at ease, and that very little would 
carry him to Rome. However, be- 
fore Clotilde has time to give her 
powers of persuasion a fair trial, a 
deanery falls vacant, which Miss 
Smith, of the Hollows, manages 
to get for him from her uncle, the 
Bishop of L » whereupon the 
dean incontinently marries the bi- 
shop’s niece, and Clotilde is brought 
to death’s door. She recovers, how- 
ever, and becomes a nun in a house 
in Italy, of which she lives to be 
lady abbess; and more adventures 
and atrocities occur, wherein the dean 
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bears a part, than we have either 
time or inclination to particularise. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gifford dies, and 
Zoe succeeds to the management of 
his affairs. She conducts herself in 
her new position with marvellous 
good sense, getting rid of the useless 
tutor that used to be about her sons, 
and sending them to Eton. Roman 
Catholic boys to Eton!! Never- 
theless, her love for Everhard con- 
tinues what it ever was. Let Miss 
Jewsbury state how in her own 
words :— 


** All this time Zoe heard nothing of 
Everhard, except that he had gone over 
to Germany before her return to England, 
All trace of him seemed to have vanished ; 
his brother Louis and Marian never 
mentioned his name, as they considered 
it a most painful and humbling dispensa. 
tion of providence to be connected with 
him at all, 

** Zoe endeavoured to persuade herself 
that all Everhard did must be right ; she 
knew she could trust him implicitly, and 
she felt confident that nothing could ever 
supersede her in his regard. She had 
loved him, knowing they could never be 
more to each other than they were, for 
even though her ties might be broken, 
his must remain in force for life. He 
had broken his connexion with the 
Church of Rome, but his vows of celi- 
bacy had been vowed to God, and no. 
thing could loose him from them, there- 
fore there was no vague, unsatisfied 
yearning in Zoe’s bosom to become more 
to him than she already was; but she 
did feel oppressed and disappointed at 
the total silence he maintained ; it was 
as if the grave had closed over him, She 
felt that he might write—that he might 
counsel__that he might be her supporter 
through life. He had touched all her 
womanly feelings, and it is in the nature 
of a woman to lean on him she loves. 
So long as Gitlord lived, Everbard’s 
silence had a majestic self-control and 
meaning, which now that she was free it 
no longer retained. The past remained 
enshrined in ber soul as a sacred mystery 
of which she might not speak without 
desecration ; it was the secret source of 
her serenity and strength, but it was a 
thing apart from her actual life; it was 
confined to the ‘ transparent prison of the 
past,’ and touched the present at no one 
point,” 


A woman touched by so pure a 
sentiment, even though it may have 
been somewhat irregularly called into 
existence, is, of course, proof against 
all baser passions. ‘She has sur- 
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rendered her whole heart to one ob- 
ject; she cannot admit the shadow 
of another to darken it. Is this Zoe's 
case? We are sorry to say that it is 
not. She isin London again. Her 
friend, Lady Clara, having like her- 
self fallen in love unwisely with the 
Rev. Horace O'Brian, his second wite 
being still alive, resides with her. 
They learn that the second Mrs, 
O'Brian is dead, and are plotting, not 
unsuccessfully, to catch him for her 
ladyship, when, one night, attended 
by the dean, they go to an oratorio 
in Westminster Abbey, and the fol- 
lowing scene occurs :— 


“« There was a slight disturbance near 
her, caused by a person making his way 
to one of the reserved seats a little on her 
left; she turned her head to see what 
was the matter, and she neither thought 
of the new singer, who just then began 
his first recitative, nor did she relapse 
into her abstraction the whole evening ; 
her attention was occupied with the new 
comer, who certainly was a sufficiently 
remarkable man. He was very large and 
intensely ugly, much marked with the 
small-pox. He had a look of rouéism, 
that was by no means charming to the 
eye of respectability, but it was mingled 
with a genial bonhommie and kind-heart- 
edness that attracted the beholder to him 
with an irresistible instinct, A radiant 
intelligence that glanced from his large, 
brown eyes gleamed like lightning over 
his face, giving it an appearance far be- 
yond beauty. A forest of shaggy black 
hair, not confined in a queue as was the 
fashion of the day, fell like a lion’s mane 
about his head and neck. His limbs 
were cast in the mould of a giant, and 
looked strong in proportion; but he 
seemed withal somewhat worn and broken 
with struggle and excess. Altogether 
he was as different from the surrounding 
multitude as if he had belonged to a 
different race of men, or had come from 
another planet. Zoe soon found that the 
stranger on his part seemed to have his 
attention quite as much attracted by her; 
she felt that he took no notice of any 
thing or any body else, and that he was 
watching her slightest movements. Wo- 
men have a wonderful instinct for know- 
ing when they are admired. 

«« Who was that remarkable-looking 
man?’ said she to Horace O'Brian, a3 
they were passing to their carriage. 

*** What remarkable - looking man?’ 
asked Horace. ‘I saw no one near us ol 
any importance, except Lord M——.’ 

““* No, no; it was that striking-look- 
ing man who came with Lord M——’s 
party,’ 
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“© Ah, a very singular character in- 
deed! It was the Comte de Mirabeau,a 
French adventurer of very doubtful cha- 
racter, but who has, nevertheless, con- 
trived to obtain currency in very good 
circles here. They say he is clever, but 
there are strange tales about him; and I 
confess | wonder at so correct a man as 
his lordship being intimate with him,’ ” 


Will the reader believe that this 
“ very large and intensely ugly man” 
contrives at his second interview with 
Zoe to light up in her bosom fires, 
such as we earnestly hope have never 
interfered with the vestal peace of 
the authoress of his existence? Oh, 
fie! Miss Jewsbury. You are really 
not acting fairly by the sex. What! 
love two men at the same time— 
one with the pure soul that has no 
portion of earth about it, the other 
with the frail body which is all of 
earth and nought of heaven! Was 
ever such atrocity committed before ? 
And then only listen, ladies, to the 
sort of wooing which, in this case at 
least, carries all before it :— 


“¢T know,’ continued he, still more 
passionately, ‘the world does not speak 
well of me. I am no credit to you, my 
fortunes are broken, and I am an outcast 
both from my country and my father’s 
house; but I ask nothing from you till 
you freely give it. 1 only ask you to let 
me remain near you, let me live in your 
presence. Oh, Zoe, if you had crossed 
my path earlier, I should not have been 
the battered, sullied wretch Lam! Hea- 
ven has rained all its curses on me, but it 
has sent me to you to be purified and 
calmed, Speak one word, Zoe, and say 
that you accept the office, that you will 
be all to me, that you will be my angel !’ 

“ Zoe breathed thick and heavily, but 
she did not utter a word. 

** * Zoe, is all I have done of no avail 2 
Why will you not speak? What do you 
see in me to trifle with ?’ 

“She made an effort, but no sound 
came from her lips. 

‘**] thought you were superior to 
womanish weakness,’ said he, contempt. 
uously, ‘ But perhaps you do not con- 
sider me worth deciding about; in that 
case I can relieve you from your embar- 
rassment.’ He rose as if to leave the 
room. 

“*T may not, I dare not,’ burst from 
Zoe's lips in suffocating accents, 

** * How dare not?’ 

*** ] belong to another,’ said she, in a 
sharp, quick tone, as ifthe utterance gave 
her physical pain. 

** Do not deceive yourself, Zoe,’ said 
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Mirabeau, in a calm, cold voice ; ‘ your 
heart does not belong wholly to him at 
this moment. Do not sacrifice my hap- 
piness and your own to the fashion of a 
word which no longer has a meaning for 
you! What is the good of calling your- 
self constant, when you know you are so 
no longer? Do you fancy you can hide 
yourself from me? Zoe, you will never 
find one who can love you as Ido. I 
only ask you to allow me to be near you, 
to let me pour out my whole soul before 
you. lLonly ask not to be forbidden to 
give myself to you. Is that requiring so 
much from you 2” 

“If he would only have interpreted 
her emotion, she would have been thank- 
ful, but that did not suit him. 

‘© * Nay,’ said he, ‘I cannot be satis- 
fied without a reply from you ; tell me 
only that you accept me, I ask nothing 
from you in return, I do not wish to 
distress you; I will depart now if you 
desire it, but if I go I do not return. 
Now speak, Shalll go?’ He fixed his 
eyes steadily upon her; there was a 
pause. 

«* « No,’ said she, at last, in a tone so 
choked that it was scarcely audible. 

** He folded his strong arms round her, 
pressing her to his bosom, on which she 
lay like a child ; and he whispered, ‘ Zoe, 
you must let me love you always.’” 


Zoe reaps the fruit of the tree 
which she thus plants. The precious 
count goes on wooing, yet tells her 
that he has a wife in Paris, and she, 
not without a desperate effort, re- 
fuses to become his upon his own 
terms. 

We really must be excused front 
going further into the mysteries of 
this strange book. We must decline 
the task of finding out that all this 
while Everhard is as dear to Zoe as 
ever, or of shewing how he comes 
back to die in Gifford Castle, ere she, 
who hurries down to seek him there, 
can arrive, for a graver task is before 
us. Miss Jewsbury has committed 
more than a fault in writing this 
book, she has blundered. She proves 
to us that there is power cnough in 
her to accomplish any thing, and yet 
that the most important faculty 
which an author, and especially a 
lady author, can possess is not hers, 
in ever so slender a degree. Miss 
Jewsbury is cither a dreamy pan- 
theist—a frightful state of mind for 
a woman to fall into—or she does 
not scruple to do mischief wantonly, 
rather than put a curb upon the 





strivings of her genius in any way. 

We are both grieved and angry at 
this. ‘There is so much to admire as 
well as to blame in this her work, 
there is such a mastery both of ideas 
and of fitting language made manifest 
throughout, that our indignation is 
roused by seeing with what “miserable 
taste she has bent it all to work evil 
where good was at least as accessible 
to her. Let her be advised to aban- 
don this foolish as well as unwomanly 
course forever. God did not bestow 
upon her the talents which she pos- 
sesses that they might be devoted to 
purposes so unworthy as, we regret 
to say, are aimed at in this book. 
She can do far better if she will, and 
we expect better from her. 


The second book upon our list in 
entitled Old Flanders; and very 
pleasant, albeit unequal reading we 
have found it. It consists of a variety 
of traditional stories, all of them con- 
nected with the remote history of the 
fertile kingdom over which Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Gotha reigns ; and 
right carefully have they ‘been se- 
lected, and right cleverly put toge- 
ther. M. Octave > Delepierre has the 
merit of having made the selection. 
That they have one and all received 
a considerable touching up from his 
not unpractised and skilful hand there 
can beno denying. But the ground- 
work of the whole is ancient, and, 
therefore in no respect has our friend 
imposed either upon us or the gentle 
public, in giving to his collection the 
name which it bears. 

M. Delepicrre is a Belgian; ne- 
vertheless, he writes in English with 
astonishing correctness; and genius 
being a native of all countries indif- 
ferently, he manages to clothe happy 
thoughts throughout in the language 
which befits them. 
all times, therefore, appropriately told. 
They are too short, iceanen to bear 
in any case, an analysis ; and too little 
connected to be dealt with as a 
whole. But we advise our readers 
not on that account to neglect them. 
We subjoin the opening tradition, 
as affording a fair specimen of the 
remainder :— 


« Antwe rp, burnt in 837 by the Nor- 
mans, and seven centuries afterwards 
the richest and most flourishing city in 
the world ; later again set fire to by the 
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Spaniards ; taken by the Duke of Parma 
after a celebrated siege ; ready to re- 
sume its ancient splendour under thi 
powerful hand of Napoleon, and at last 
bombarded in 1830, Antwerp bears a 
name which is associated at every period 
of modern civilisation with the memory 
of great, glorious, and terrible events. 
And who can tell, fallen as she is, but 
that she, having thrown to the winds her 
fumes of powder and fire, will yet onc 
more seize on her ancient sceptre rusting 
in the waters of her mighty river? Who 
knows whether the seeds of new glorie 

for the future may not even now be grow- 
ing within her? But it is vain to specu- 
late concerning the future state and pro- 
spects of towns and cities. No human 
eye can pierce, no human arm can remove, 
the veil of obse urity which is suspended 
between their present and future con- 
dition, Let us rather turn our thoughts 
and direct our attention to the past, and, 
te king a retrospective view, let us record 
the interesting particulars which ancient 
traditions and. legends supply concerning 

them. We will endeavour to do this of 
Antwerp, 

“Tt was on a fine night, in the year 
fifty-four before Jesus Christ, the sky 
was clear, the air calm, and a boat (sort 
of raft of basket-work, covered with ox- 
hides) was slowly following the ebb of 
the Scheldt. A voice was heard from 
the boat, a woman’s voice, soft and 
gentle :— 

*** Yes, Atuix, for thee have. I passed 
the threshold of my father’s dwelling, | 
have quitted the deep forests of Gaul, my 
country ; for thee have I left all, because 
] - ‘thee, Atuix ; thee and thy beauti- 
ful harp, which sleeps silently at thy 
side.’ 

‘ Another voice is heard, 

“« Oh, Frega! since the day that thine 
eyes looked on mine, my harp has forg 
ten its sound, and my soul no lene er 
knows any of the songs whispered by 
Ogmius, when I w orshippe “dl him in the 
forests! Ogmius, the god of the Bards, 
he who is alw ays surrounded by a crowd 
of men, bound by their ears to chains of 
gold aud amber, which issue from hi 
mouth.’ 


“« The boat continued to descend with 
the tide. All at once the waves are foam 
ing and troubled as if some water-mon- 
ster was rising to its service ; a breathing, 
a stifled murmuring is heard, like unto 
the autumn wind rushing through the 
branches of an old decayed forest, 
the bubbling of the water is nearer, and 
the breathing is stronger. Then by ib 
pale rays of the moon’s light, rising abov: 
the silvery clouds, Atuix and Frega be- 
hold with terror approaching them, and 
swelling the waves in his rapid cour-e, 4 
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colossal giant. The waters of the river 
reached up to his wide chest, and formed 
round him a white and sparkling belt of 
foam. From his formidable face flowed 
a thick beard, and his head was covered 
with hair, like horsehair, rough and black. 
He looked like those isolated peaks which 
are sometimes seen on the borders of the 
ocean, with their frowning crest, and from 
which the long trailing grass hangs drip- 
ping in the waves. The boat suddenly 
stops and cracks under the hand of the 
giant. A terrible roaring burst from his 
hollow chest, and these words are uttered 
in a voice of thunder :— 


“*Ah, ah, my nightly passengers ! 
you think that the eyes of Antigon are 
closed to allow you to pass in the dark ! 
Where are my three oxen to satisfy my 
hunger this evening ?” 

- Frega clung tremblingly round Atuix, 
who silently drew forth a long glaive. 

“ The giant continued :— 

“« If it is you who speak to me, then 
swell out your feeble voices, my dwarfs,’ 

“* Mercy for us, if thou art the god 
of this river!’ replied Atuix; ‘ and if 
thou art not a god, then let a poor bard 
of Ogmius pass unmolested, oh, terrible 
giant! Let him pass in the name of 
the great Hesus of Teutates, and of all the 
gods !” 

*“* Oh, thou dost jest, I think! !’ said 
the giant, in a ferocious tone. ‘I laugh 
at Hesus, seest thou, and at all thy g gods. 
Hast thou ever seen thy gods? and if 
thou hast seen them, is their stature no 
higher than yours, fine race of abortions 
of whom I could trample a whole army 
under my feet! Ah! thy gods, J should 
long ere this have taken them from their 
heaven, for my evening’s amusement on 
the lonely shore ; or to make a repast of, 
if they were any thing more than vain 
smoke !’ 

‘«*« Who, then, art thou?’ said Atuix ; 
‘ thou who laughest at the gods ?” 

“* Who I am! where is Antigon—-ah! 
thou wouldst dissemble — dissemble with 
Antigon! — yes, thou forgettest the 
tribute of oxen thou owest me for passing 
ou my river; thou thinkest, favoured by 
the night, to deceive me, and now thou 
wouldst use thy childish tricks! Ah! 
ah" 

“And the giant covered Atuix with 
his powerful hands before he could move 
a limb. Frega, who had remained mo- 
tionless with terror, threw herself on her 
knees in the boat. 

ws Mercy, mercy for him, mercy for 
Atuix!’ she exclaimed ; ‘oh, mercy! 
what harm can our passing this river do 
to thee, we feeble and without any evil 
intentions, he loving me, I loving him? 
Mercy ! ab, heavens, is there then no 
pity in thy soul ? 


Old Flanders. 


“ The giant interrupted her with a 
horrible sneer, 

“* Oh, my soul, saidst thou ?— my 
soul?’ Where hast thou learned that I 
have a soul? Who has seen a soul? 
Oh! I tell thee truly that there are 
neither souls nor gods, neither mind, not 
any thing but the body —and hunger!’ 
and, as he ended, the giant pressed the 
hand of Atuix between his two iron 
fingers: the hand fell into the boat with 
the glaive it grasped, 

‘A terrible cry was heard, accom- 
panied by a ferocious laugh. The giant 
picked up the bloody hand, and threw it 
into the river, Then just as he was 
about to seize Freg:a, who was bent down 
senseless, Atuix, freed from the frightful 
claws which pressed him, with the hand 
which was left him, picked up the fallen 
glaive, and plunged it to the hilt in the 
giant’s arm. A howlof pain was repeated 
by the surrounding echoes. The moon 
was just rising brilliant and pure from 
her bed of clouds, and her rays played 
on the waves, scarcely ruflled by the 
light breeze. 


‘“* The boat, no longer detained, floated 
adrift ; a violent shock aroused Frega. 
She rose painfully on her knees, and saw 
at some distance from her a horrible 
sight. The furious giant was crushing 
the body of Atuix between his hands. 

‘“‘ Frega dragged herself to the edge 
of the boat, her eyes fixed, her face ashy 
pale, she with difficulty stretched out her 
neck, tried to advance farther, as if under 
some invisible attraction; an instant she 
gazed, leant forward her eyes tearless, 
not a sigh from her bosom; then she 
loosened her hold and rolled over into the 
river. 

“A year after this night, Cesar had 
put an end to Gaulish liberty. The 
strength, the courage, and the heroic re- 
sistance of this great people, whose an- 
cestors had in one of their daring wan. 
derings over Europe, camped on the 
ruins of Rome, was now crushed under 
the fortune and genius of the conqueror. 

‘ By the glare ofa vast conflagration, 
Belgium, the perpetual focus of revolt 
against oppression, was traversed by 
three Roman armies, and bridges thrown 
over the Scheldt, opened the passages of 
the country of the Menapiens. One day 
a detached company of a legion of the 

vanguard followed the banks of the 
river, guided, it is said, by a mysterious 
being. Twice the sun had sunk to rest 
w ithout their being seen to return. Ger- 
man horsemen, sent on their track towards 
the middle of the night, were stopped at 
the sight of a most strange spectacle. 
Raging flames agitated by the wind, were 
devouring the foundations of a tower 
which had protected a castle of colossal 
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proportions, The ground was lit by the 
glare of the fire, and strewed with the 
dead bodies of the Roman soldiers, arms, 
and ruins. In the midst of them, on a 
mound of dead bodies, was stretched 
motionless, covered with wounds, pierced 
all over by darts, the enormous body of 
a giant. From one of his large arms, 
from which the hand was severed, ran 
on the ground a rivulet of black blood, 
Over his head bent a warrior. After 
some moments of suspense, the eyes of 
the giant opened ; the warrior suddenly 
raised himself, parting his long and flow- 
ing hair from off his pale and beautiful 
face, then his eyes suddenly flashed with 
extraordinary brightness, he approached 
near to the monster's ear, shouting out 
these words :— 

“* Antigon, Antigon, one must need 
swell out one’s voice, is it not true, that 
thine ear might catch the sound !— Well, 
now listen to mine —Antigon—oh thou art 
not yet quite dead, thou art not yet quite 
dead, thou canst yet understand, and re- 
member !—But a year has elapsed since 
on a fine night—Tru!y, truly, thy wounds 
are ghastly and bleeding, and sweet to 
look upon ?—ves, it was on a summer’s 
night, two lovers passed together on the 
river. Oh! thy den was not as lumi. 
nous as this night—Two lovers, thou 
knowest ! two lovers who only spoke of 
love, their heats filled with gentle 
thoughts. Look, look then, how well 
one sees one’s shadow here in thy blood! 
—QOne of the two lovers was a bard— 
Oh! Oh! thy dying eyes flash !—Thou 
didst kill him—and the other—But where 
are thy terrible hands, Antigon?—The 
other that feeble woman—Thou hearest 
- ?—She lives—and revenges him ! 

A shudder ran through the giant’ 8 Me ‘ 
a frightful rattle burst from his chest ; 
his teeth chattered like the clashing of 
swords, his eyes rolled once more in 
their bloody orbit and then closed for 
ever—IHe was dead—Frega knelt on the 
ground and prayed, 

“ Upon that spot rose Antwerp. Now 
Antwerp is the Antwerpen of the ancient 
Flemish language, which still preserves 
its original strength and richness, and its 
Saxon garb; Antwerpen in which word 
the chronicles find, Hand and Werpen 
hand, and throw, in remembrance of the 
giant Antigon, and the hands which he 
threw into the Scheldt.” 


Whatever the opinions of other 
people may be, it is evident that Mr. 
William Carleton, author of Valen- 
tine M*Clutchy, and sundry other no- 
vels, which we plead guilty to hay- 
ing never seen, thinks by no means 
meanly of his own powers, and the 
influence which they ensure to him 
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in society. His preface to the work 
now upon our table is as perfect a 
piece of Irish self-complacency as 
could well be concocted. 


«Tt was not,” says he, ‘ my intention 
to have written any preface to this book ; 
but to have allowed it simply to speak 
for itself. As itis very likely, however, 
that both it and the motives of its author 
may be misrepresented by bigoted or 
venal pens, I think it necessary to intro- 
duce it to the reader by a few brief ob- 
servations.” 


Now, our excellent friend seems 
to us to be scaring himself with a 
shadow. ‘There is no fear whatever, 
that any pen, whether bigoted or 
venal, will take the trouble to mis- 
represent either him or his perform- 
ance. Indeed, bigoted pens are cu- 
riosities in nature, which we have 
never had the good fortune to en- 
counter; and as to pens venal, we 
should like to know where such arti- 
cles are to be met with, unless people 
pay for them. Does Mr. Carleton 
get his goose-quills for nothing ? 
Perhaps so; but unless he be on in- 
timate terms with the geese, the pro- 
bability is, that somebody else must 
have bought, and, therefore, some- 
body sold ‘them. And the same pro- 
cess, we are inclined to believe, goes 
on in regard to steel pens, silver pens, 
brass pens, gold pens; and, indeed, 
with pens in general, out of what- 
ever substance manufactured, and 
to whatever use turned. It appears, 
therefore, to us, as far as pens are 
concerned, that Mr. Carleton might 
have adhered to his original inten- 
tion with perfect propriety, because 
all pens are de natura rerum venal ; 
and bigotry, being an attribute of the 
mind, hardly attaches either to geese 
or to their feathers. Llowever, a 
preface we have got; and it really 
is worth reading. 


‘In the first place,” continues ow 
author, “I beg to say, that the work 
presents phases of Irish life and manners 
that have never been given to the public 
before by any other writer upon the 
same subject. So far, therefore, the 
book is a perfectly new book.” 


We can't admit this. A book 
may “present phases of Irish life,” 
and so forth; but it does not, there- 
fore, follow that it is “a perfectly 
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new book.” Suppose, for example, 
Valentine M‘Clutchy, which seems to 
have been published in 1845, had 
not come into our hands till 1865, 
“the phases,” &c. might have been 
novelties to us; but the book itself 
certainly could not have been called 
“a new book.” Besides, is it pru- 
dent in an author who writes for 
posterity, to set out with a declara- 
tion, that his book is new? On the 
same principle might Homer's Iliad 
be called “a new book,” seeing that 
from generation to generation there 
always will be found readers, great 
and small, who for the first time 
make acquaintance with it. But hear 
Mr. Carleton again :— 


“T have written many works upon 
Irish life, and up to the present day the 
man has never lived who could lay his 
finger upon any passage of my writings, 
and say, ‘ That is false.’” 

We should think not. To lay your 
finger upon what a man has written, 
and to says “That is false,” sounds 
very much like giving him the lie 
direct ; and we all know what fol- 
lows, or at least what used to follow, 
so candid a declaration, in the land 
of pistols and praties, bullets and 
blarney. It appears, however, that 
our author is considerably disposed 
to question his own perfect veracity : 


“T cannot avoid remarking here, that 
within the last few years a more en- 
larged knowledge of life, and a more 
matured intercourse with society, have 
enabled me to overcome many absurd 
prejudices with which 1 was imbued.” 


An honest confession, it must be 
admitted : an acknowledgment which, 
being fairly interpreted, seems to 
imply, first, that our author's know- 
ledge of life has come upon him sud- 
denly; and next, that till of late he 
has laboured under “absurd preju- 
dices,” which made themselves con- 
spicuously visible in his works. Is he 
quite sure that the prejudices have 
melted wholly away, or have they 
only changed their “ phases?” We 
have our doubts; and the pages now 
under notice do not tend at all to 
remove them. 


“Tam willing to admit,” he observes, 
‘which I do frankly, and without hesita- 
tion, that I published in my early works 
passages, which were not calculated to 
do any earthly good; but, on the con- 
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trary, to give unnecessary offence to a 
great number of my countrymen.” 


And we beg to assure him, that 
the practice has by no means de- 
parted ; for we see little in The 
Irish Agent which will not give of- 
fence to somebody, and absolutely 
ane which can do good to any- 


Valentine M‘Clutchy professes to 
describe the state of society in a rural 
district of Ireland, during times when 
“ Protestant ascendancy” was at its 
height, and a lodges, and an 
armed minority, kept the noses of 
the great bulk of the Irish people to 
the grindstone. We have, of course, 
among the dramatis persone, an ab- 
sentee landlord, a spendthrift noble, 
whose elevation to the peerage dates 
from the Repeal of the Union, a ruf- 
fian factor,—the illegitimate spawn 
of a Cai Protestant profli- 
gate, and the father of a son, more 
wicked, because more mean, than his 
sires; a hypocritical attorney, the 
law-agent of the noble aforesaid, 
who devours widows’ houses, and 
for a pretence makes long prayers; 
roguish drivers, merciless yeomen, 
bloated parsons, go-between, naughty 
women ; meek Roman Catholic 
priests, industrious Roman Catholic 
manufacturers, oppressed Roman Ca- 
tholic tenants, a half-witted young 
man, who is always in the way for 
ood, and a brother of the absentee 
ord, generous, liberal, and high- 
more who, after incalculable mis- 
chief done, is the appointed instru- 
ment of dispensing poetical justice, 
and setting all to rights again. The 
scenes described, moreover, are pre- 
cisely such as we should expect to 
find worked out by such actors. 
Ejectments, causing death, destitu- 
tion, and madness; base intrigues 
for the ruin of the good and the 
elevation of the bad; fierce boast- 
ings and horrid orgies here, mur- 
murs and vows of vengeance there ; 
heart-rending lamentations of mo- 
thers and wives, over the sons and 
husbands which the tyrants have de- 
stroyed; priests exercising unbounded 
influence over their flocks, and always 
in the cause of peace; night scenes 
in old churchyards; ruined cabins, 
deserted houses, Orange lodges, meet- 
ings of Ribbonmen, fights, wounds, 
murders, and such-like ; these, diver- 
sified with occasional gleams of baser 
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things, constitute the staple of this 
“new book.” Now, we put it to our 
readers, whether all this has not been 
told in a hundred different ways, 
ever since writers chose to seek in Ire- 
land for materials, out of which to 
work up their stories. And if the job- 
bing of grand-juries be laid bare with 
unsparing severity, what claim can 
this author found even upon that to 
the praise of originality, when the 
substance of the tale is as old as the 
commencement of the grand-jury 
system ? 

Are we, then, denouncing Valen- 
tine M‘Clutchy, as if it were a mere 
farrago of trash? By no means. 
There are passages in it which any 
writer of the day might be proud to 
father,—exquisite descriptions, beau- 
tiful imagery, dialogues, and, indeed, 
whole scenes of surpassing power ; 
but what we do complain of is this, 
that the author should have bent 
himself to a purpose which he has 
not sufficient strength to effect; and 
which is not worth effecting, if he 
had the strength, because the neces- 
sity for his exertions are no longer 
required. Why will he help to per- 
petuate bad blood in his native land, 
by holding up a mirror which reflects 
things not as they are now, but as 
they were forty years ago? Is he 
afraid lest the Orangemen may be- 
come all-powerful again? and does 
he not know that the whole stream 
of public opinion is against absentee- 
ism; and that whether they like it 
or not, the landed proprietors of 
Ireland will be forced, by the strength 
of it, to reside, at least as much as 
English landowners do, upon their 
estates? And then what a miserable 
dramatist he is. Such people as 
M‘Clutchy, or M‘Slime, and Phil, 
and their man Darby, never had 
existence in Ireland itself. Parson 
Lucre, too, why what does he take 
his readers to be if he supposes that 
in such a caricature as that, any of 
them will be able to trace a resem- 
blance to the very least efficient of 
the Irish clergy in 1804? They were 
by far too secular in those days. 
‘They hunted too much, and preached 
too little ; they preferred being active 
as county magistrates to being careful 
of the spiritual well-being of the 
people. But you would not find, 
from the Hill of Howth to Cape Clear, 
one Parson Lucre among them. 
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We have yet another fault to find 
with Valentine M‘Clutchy, and it is a 
very grave one. ‘The language is 
abominably coarse, and even indecent. 
No doubt worthies such as those whom 
he has chosen to bring on the stage 
express themselves even more broadly 
in real life than in his hands they 
are made to do; but this is no excuse 
for the author. He ought not to 
shock the tastes of aaa people 
with such details as he has chosen to 
enliven his story withal. 

We are sorry that Mr. Carleton 
should have written this tale. It can 
do no good to any one, and, least of 
all, to himself; for the times of which 
he treats, however worthy of con- 
demnation, have passed away, and 
can never be revived. The angry 
passions called into play by them 
still however smoulder, and every 
allusion to events so recent tends to 
blow them up into a flame. At the 
same time, many of his political 
lessons are good, and the following 
we abstract because it belongs to the 
number. One of the author’s cha- 
racters is describing a village of 
cabins to a correspondent :— 


«A village of this description is, to 
say the least of it, no credit to the landed 
proprietors of any country. It is the 
necessary result of a bad system. But 
we know that if a landlord paid the at- 
tention which he ought to pay, to both 
the rights and duties of his property, a 
bad system could never be established 
upon it. Iam far from saying, indeed, 
my dear Spinageberd, that there are not 
cases in which the landlord finds himself 
in circumstances of great difficulty. Bad, 
unprincipled, vindictive, and idle ten- 
ants enough there are in this country— 
as 1 am given to understand from those 
who know it best—plotting scoundrels, 
who, like tainted sheep, are not only cor- 
rupt themselves, but infect others, whom 
they bring along with themselves to their 
proper destination, the gallows. Enough 
and too many of these there are to be 
found, who are cruel without cause, and 
treacherous without provocation ; and 
this is evident, by the criminal records 
of the country, from which it is clear 
that it is not in general the aggrieved 
man who takes justice into his own 
hands, but the idle profligate I speak of 
now. Many, indeed all of these, itis an 
act due to public peace and tranquillity 
to dislodge from any and from every es- 
tate; but at the same time, it is not just 
thatthe many innocent should suffer as 
well as the guilty few. ‘To return, how- 














ever, to the landlord. It often happens, 
that when portions of his property fall 
out of lease, he finds it overstocked with 
a swarm of paupers, who are not his 
tenants at all, and never were—but who 
in consequence of the vices of subletting, 
have multiplied in proportion to the ra- 
pacity and extortion of middle-men, and 
third-men, and fourth-men, and though 
last, not least, of the political exigencies 
of the landlord himself, to serve whose 
purposes they were laboriously subdi. 
vided off into tattered legions of fraud, 
corruption, and perjury. Having, there. 
fore, either connived at, or encouraged 
the creation of these creatures upon his 
property for corrupt purposes, is he jus- 
tified, when such a change in the elective 
franchise has occurred as renders them 
of no political importance to him, in 
turning them out of their little holdings, 
without aid or provision of some sort, 
and without reflecting besides, that they 
are in this, the moment of their sorest 
distress, nothing else than the neglected 
tools and forgotten victims of his own 
ambition ?- Or can he be surprised, after 
hardening them into the iniquity of half 
a dozen elections, that he finds fellows 
in their number who would feel no more 
scruple in putting a bullet into him from 
bebind a hedge than they would into 
adog? Verily, my dear Simon Spinage- 
berd, the more I look into the political 
and civil education which the people of 
Ireland have received, I am only sur- 
prised that property in this country rests 
upon so firm and secure a basis as I find 
it does.” 


Evenings in the Pyrenees! What 
acontrast do these present to evenings 
in Connemara! Miss Bunbury is a 
charming writer; and the little modest 
volume to which she has given the 
above-mentioned title will not cause 
one wreath to fall from the chaplet 
which she has elsewhere woven for 
her own brow. The plan of the 
work is abundantly simple. The 
authoress, or, as she chooses both on 
her title-page and in her preface to call 
herself, the editor, isa sojourner in the 
hostelrie or posada of Madame Parado, 
in the pleasant village of Bagnéres. 
A knot of particular] y agreeable 
visitors happen to have settled them- 
selves there at the same time ; and, as 
the days shorten, the visitors contrive 
to shorten the evenings likewise, by 
telling stories of events in which the 
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nen may or may not have taken 
their share, just as it happens. Of 
course these tales have no thread to 
connect them, except that of com- 
panionship among the narrators. 
They are, therefore, on all varieties of 
subjects ; yet one spirit pervades them 
throughout. They are pure, and 
chaste, and touching ; in every case 
constraining the reader to love what 
is good, rather than hate what is 
evil; and so to feel their moral in 
his soul, often when it might puzzle 
him to give an account of it with his 
lips. Miss Selina Bunbury writes 
well, because she thinks correctly, 
and there is often as much of vigour 
as of beauty in her deseriptions. 
Witness her account of the wolf- 
fight, and the interview between the 
two brothers ere it commences ; wit- 
ness her painting (for a painting it 
is) of the commencement and pro- 
gress of a storm among the Pyrenean 
mountains. We wish that we could 
spare room for one of her stories 
entire; because to separate a portion 
from any is to do justice neither to 
the tale nor to our readers; but this 
is manifestly impossible. We must, 
therefore, be content to recommend 
the entire series to all who desire to 
spend an hour pleasantly ; and we 
venture to predict that none who act 
upon the hint now given, will charge 
us with having deceived them. 
Another book we certainly packed 
up ere we turned our backs upon 
the “Great Metropolis;” and we 
rather think that it was entitled, My 
Marine Memorandum-Book. Some- 
how or another, it has disappeared ; 
all, therefore, that we can venture to 
say regarding it is, that Lord Adol- 
hus Fitzelarence has taken it under 
is special protection ; and his lord- 
ship’s taste in literature being in the 
balance, we sincerely hope that it is 
a good book. However, eheu jam 
satis. Works of fiction may be very 
good in their way, but we defy you 
to devour too many of them at a 
time. You might as well try to make 
a good dinner upon a dish of stewed 
idicous And so, till the autumn 
of 1846, we bid this branch of our 
national literature heartily farewell. 


Old Homer. 
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OLD HOMER. 


We are going to recreate ourselves a 
little this month; which is the more 
necessary that November, we cannot 
tell why, is generally called the 
gloomy. We have never found it 
so ; neither, we trust, do our readers ; 
but upon that point it scarcely becomes 
us to speak; though this much we 
hold to be very certain, that all 
who are gloomy require to be glad- 
dened, a they that are glad would 
fain continue so. Wherefore come 
away, dear readers of both classes, 
to the days of your boyhood, if you 
ever were boys, or if you can re- 
member such “a long time ago”— 
for all Fraser's readers must be 
grey-haired men—and let us chat a 
bit about old Homer. We'll not 
have any thing to do with his Greek, 
for we had enough of that then: no; 
only with his universal language,— 
that of the mind, and heart, and ear ; 
the idea, the sentiment, and the 
music. What noble mouthing it 
was for a boy invested with the 
monitorial authority! speech after 
speech of those long-resounding lines 
ending with —— nay, no Greek, or 
the editor must correct and re- 
correct the proofs, or somebody else 
will have to do it. Stannyhurst, 
Shakspeare’s contemporary, trans- 
lated Virgil (he said so) into hex- 
ameters; and Nash, Stannyhurst’s 
contemporary, called it a “ foul, lum- 
bering, wal oping metre,” with a 
great many other ugly epithets more 
than we can remember. But did he 
mean the metre, or Stannyhurst’s ? 
We have no doubt about the ques- 
tion, but simply ask it. Even in 
reading Shakspeare, and still more, 
of course, in reading Spenser, we see 
how much more tone and length was 
given to the termination of partici- 
ples both active and passive, and how 
much more the accent vibrated to an 
equipoise between the beginning and 
the end of the substantives; how 
much more spondaic was the lan- 
guage. Low constant has been the 
retrogression of the accent since then. 
Talk of the precession, recession, or 
retrocession of the equinoxes! How 
equally unvarying in their variety 
are the laws of language with the 


laws of nature! The change which 
passes on all languages in proportion 
to the intercourse of nations had not 
yet passed upon ours then,—the mu- 
tation most aptly and commercially 
called “ clipping the king’s English.” 
Look at the “vowelled music” of 
our semi-Latin substantival termina- 
tion at that time (termina-ti-on, as 
Mawworm would have said, and as 
we should have written), and see, as 
in the former case, our spondees 
have dwindled into trochees; so in 
this our old dactyls, after long cir- 
culation, have been recoined into 
spondees, at the most. But the 
change had begun long before ; for, 
explore back from the time of him 
who tells us 


‘ The rat, the cat, and Lovel the dog, 
Ruled all England under the hog,” 


to the age of him who wrote of her 


** Who was so charitablé and so pitiousé 

She woldé weep, if that she saw a mousé 

Caught in a trappé, if it were dead or 
bled. 

Of smallé howndés had she, that she fed 

With rosted flesshé, and milké, and was- 
tel bread, 

But sore wept she if one of them were 
dead, 

Or if men smote it with a yardé smart : 

And all was consciénce and tender heart. 

Full seemely her wimple y-pinched was, 

Her nose tretise, her eyen grey as glas”— 


We must stay. With only these 
few recurrences to the original spell- 
ing of Chaucer’s lines, what a depre- 
ciation of the currency of the lan- 
guage, musically speaking, before 
Shakspeare’s time. Catté, ratté, 
doggé, and hoggé, were once really 
respectable names, as much so as 
Chaucer’s mousé, or Burns's aflec- 
tionate diminutive “ mousie.” ‘They 
were absolutely of the musical fa- 
mily of trochees, like those sweet 
names zebra and llama. How far have 
they degenerated, like Bet, Sal, Bill, 
and Bob. And so the trochaic end- 
ings of the plural—eyén and treén— 
have all melted away; and those 
of the infinitive mood, 


“ Tt painéd her to counterfeitén cheeré 
Of courté, and ben estately of maneré ;” 
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and the dactylic adverbs from the 
trochaic adjectives, as hardély and 
sweetély, now appear as trochces, 
just as their primitives do as mono- 
syllables. ‘The stately gown is cur- 
tailed into a dress-coat, and the dress- 
coat into a roundabout jacket. 


“The power of clipping can no farther 
go.” 


Even before Chaucer the change had 
begun; but these peculiarities, and 
particularly the feminine e, lingering 
before consonants, and only dissolv- 
ing in an elision before vowels, make 
his verse almost like reading Italian 


try. 

PoWhat a herculean task, then, has 
the son of the vice-chancellor of Eng- 
land, Mr. Shadwell, it is said, under 
the nom de guerre Philhellen Eton- 
ensis,* taken upon himself, in under- 
taking to translate the Iliad of 
Homer into Homeric verse in these 
degenerate days of our language as 
regards its melody; when the gal- 
loping or dancing trisyllable has 
sunk into the ambling or tripping 
dissyllable, and dissyllables that once 
walked like men on two feet now 
stump about like pensioners on one. 
Yet, in this labour our new translator, 
we must say, has succeeded admirably 
—beyond expectation; though he 
sometimes does make our any 
worse than it yet is; as where he 
treats the word “ daughter” more 
cruelly than a Chinese damsel is 
treated by her shoemaker, cramping 
the crippled dissyllable (and such a 
dissyllable! the legitimate daughter 
of the Greek Svyarng) into a mono- 
syllable :— 


** Yet now sadly I fear, lest the daught’r 
of the sea-dwelling antient 
Thetis, of silvery foot, with her soft per. 

suasion, entice thee.” 
Il, i. 543, and so 535. 


True it is, indeed, with a vowel 
following the liquid final r ; but this, 
though it may be said to mend the 
matter, does but cobble it. Now in 
like manner, quite as properly or 
more so, such a word as the ancient 
plural form “ heaven” answering to 
the Greek and Hebrew plurals for 
the same idea, is often made a mono- 
syllable in our time. The corrupted 


* Mr. Shadwell has, since this was written, dropped his incognito, 
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form “ heavens,” now long admitted 
and, therefore, admissible, he in like 
manner uses as a monosyllable in the 
last of the following harmonious lines, 
where the spelling betrays that the 


plural genitive is meant, unless there 


is & misprint :— 


“* Now twelve days had elapsed, and the 
morning rode on the mountains, 

Zeus, with the gods everlasting, again to 
the mount of Olympus 

Came, to his sunbright mansion; and 
Thetis timely remember’d 

Her son’s word ; and, like grey mist from 
the surface of ocean, 

Rose through the heav’ns’ expanse, to 
the widely extended Olympus.” 


So far, so good. No harm done 
in a dissyllabic foot. The ear allows 
the elided syllable to drop into the 
long one preceding, and the long and 
the short amalgamate into one very 
long; but do as in the case of 
“daught’r” above, come to the dactyl 
or the anapest, once get into triple 
time, and, let the poem be what it 
may, epic or lyric, heroic or bac- 
chanal, the ear detects and detests 
the unallowable license in a moment. 


‘When Music, heavenly maid, was 
young,” 


she allowed such a dactyl as 
“ heavenly” to stand for a spondee, 
and to vary the trochee or iambus 
under certain circumstances ; and in 
the above line of Collins, though the 
word is distributed between, two feet, 
the principle is the same. But onl 
consider the word as trochaic, which 
one may, and then add the smallest 
possible particle to make up a dactyl 
(the modern curtailed article a for 
instance), and no ear short of Midas’s 
can endure it. It is an inattention to 
these latent differences between the 
double and triple time which makes 
so much of our modern trisyllabic 
poetry an abomination, and blurs, 
with occasional blots, some of the 
“= masterpieces in that mode. 

he books hitherto translated by 
Philhellen Etonensis are, we believe, 
only printed for private circulation, 
and are, therefore, scarcely amenable 
to public criticism ; but we are tempt- 
ed to hope and think that public 
opinion — the opinion of that more 
limited public to which he is open — 


His name 


appears on the titles of the second, third, and fourth books. 
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may gradually induce the translator 
to perceive that he has sacrificed too 
inuch of the weightier matters of 
his enterprise to the pursuit of a 
phantom, to a strict agreement of 
versification under the present state 
of our language with the harmony of 
the Greek language when it was in 
a far different state. Were our Eng- 
lish what it was in Chaucer's day as 
we have already hinted, we think 
this might have been done. Now, 
unless it be worth while to sacrifice 
the spirit of a poem to its dress, it 
seems impracticable. 

Not that the approach to the 
[fomeric verse is to be discouraged ; 
far from it. Probably, almost cer- 
tainly, no approach to an adequate 
translation of Homer can be made 
without it. What is it which, com- 
bined with the fiery heartiness of 
Chapman's poetry, gives something 
Tlomeric to his Iliads of Homer, and 
makes them almost a translation ? 
Something is in his metre, which, as 
being that of our own old ballads, 
smacks of the rhapsodies of the Ho- 
meride. Yet, though Chapman, a 
strong diver, has lately risen after 
being thought drowned, and his stir- 
ring versification is thus and from 
association the best fitted for this 
work of all our old English metres ; 
still the ideal of its rough music is 
not the same ideal with that of his 
original’s,— 

** Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds,” 


It wants the ease and varicty of 
the Homeric verse ; and this is want- 
ing even in those admirable works 
which, in our own day, have appeared 
in his good old metre, and necessarily 
so. The simplicity and energy, the 
plainness and beauty, the grandeur 
and many-coloured changefulness of 
the Homeric metre, are only attain- 
able under something of the same 
form in English. With “ the blind 
old bard of Scio’s rocky isle,” the 
musical accompaniment of his right- 
onward song sometimes sweetly flows 
or rapidly runs, sometimes rushes or 
rolls headlong like the billows on a 
shingly shore ; it paces, it gallops; it 
flies, flutters, soars, or glides; some- 
times stops suddenly, sometimes sinks 
softly to repose. We really think 
this is not fanciful. Can any other 
metre present this to the English 
reader ? 


Old Homer. 
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Macpherson (the Ossianist) seems 
to have seen somewhat of this, and 
published an Hiad something similar 
to his Ossian. Every now and then 
here and there are scattered a bar or 
two of the Homeric rhythm. He tried 
to preserve it; but negligence and 
idleness, hurry and want of perse- 
verance, make his imperfect and un- 
varied attempts merely scraps of mo- 
notonous sing-song. Mistiness for 
intelligibility, and inflation for gran- 
deur, mar the work altogether as a 
translation. He seems to have done 
it to shew he would not mind doing 
by a Greek as he did by a Gael ; and 
one who knows Homer and looks at 
Macpherson wonders whether it 
were possible that Ossian, if not 
Macphersonised, may be really some- 
thing of a Homer. Pope's couplet, 
of course, could not do the work of 
Homer's verse. It was a little fur- 
ther from the character of his origi- 
nal than the tragic iambic of the 
Athenian dramatists. His style, too, 
admirably adapted for shorter pieces, 
added tenfold tedium to the tedious- 
ness of rhyming couplets running on 
to thrice the length of the Greek 
Iliad ; to which his poem bears much 
the same resemblance that the Ha- 
drian of the Townley Marbles does 
to the Farnese Hercules. In some 
other qualities beside the want of 
rhyme, Cowper’s blank verse comes 
nearer to Homer ; but he could not, 
even when free from the fetters of 
translation, manage blank verse like 
Milton. Whocould? But the cha- 
racter of even Milton’s would not 
represent that of Homer’s. Not only 
the masterhand is different, but the 
material. The iambic cannot re- 
semble the dactylic. 

Is, then, a language kindred to that 
of the German translator Voss, though 
in a different stage of developement 
from his, incapable of this work ? 
In spite of all the drawbacks of our 
modern English it may again be 
asked, is it incapable ? Our contem- 
porary, the Etonian, has proved it is 
not. He has tied himself pretty 
tight to Greek metrical canons, too 
tight for the genius of our English 
even in an original poem. His verse 
stands the test of reading aloud 
generally. Tle avoids many of Dr. 
Southey’s failings in the hexameter. 
But in translation no music can atone 
for the sacrifice of higher beauties, 
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as the sense, energy, or feeling of the 
original. It will not do, for instance, 
to give us for 1. 430 of b. i. :— 


“ They then arrived at the harbour’s 
mouth from the deep navigation,” 


For the term can but, at the utmost 
reach of its sublime, remind us of the 
Nicaragua canal proposed by Mr. 
Stephens between the Pacific and 
Atlantic; and well for us if it sug- 
gest no associations of a far more 
muddy and stagnation character. 
Neither are such sacrifices demanded 
of a translator. Much of our poetic 
melody must depend upon the read- 
ing. So that the musical stress is 
not violated, we must have more 
license. The trochee may, not quite 
at pleasure, but very frequently, be 
read into a spondee. The spondaic 
line may be more frequently used 
than in the original, owing to the 
peculiar changes which our language 
has undergone, so that it does not 
interfere with some particular effect 
of the original. Moore's line,— 


‘* Merrily every bosom boundeth,” 


who, even without remembering the 
air, would not read it as a dactylic 
tetrameter, two dactyls and two equi- 
valent spondees? It is impossible 
for any quadruped to run better. 
And yet neither our new Homer nor 
any other dactylic versifier, would 
scruple using the word “bosom” 
trochaically as the first part of a dac- 
tyl, even before a consonant. And 
why should we decline the liberty in 
which Homer’s own genius was nur- 
tured and grew strong? Print his 
Tliads as you will, with or without 
digammas, with or without double 
letters, nobody can deny that there 
are hundreds of words in which he 
runs over or prolongs the vowels ad 
libitum, like the men of his own gene- 
ration, of course, and which were 
afterward written with the long e or 
short e, the long o or short 0, or with 
either, when these letters were dis- 
tinguished, simply because these 
words had been so arbitrarily used. 
Under these free laws the hexameter 
has long belonged to us, though 
written as two lines parted at the cx- 
sura, or chief pause. Lots of ladies 
have written in it, in their simplicity, 
of course, one would not say in their 
ignorance. It is an elegant song 
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metre when rhymed, which it has 
constantly been. All that is wanting 
for it to become Homeric is absence 
of rhyme, a variety studied from that 
of the original a that exquisite ar- 
tifice which avoids the artificial and 
would blush and be ashamed to be 
observed. 

The “ Merrily every Bosom Bound- 
eth” will answer as well to Horace’s 
“Nec veteres agitantur orni,’ or 
his “ Mensorem cohibent, Archyta” 
(od. i. 8 or i. 9), and in a language 
like our own, deficient in dactyls, it 
is a characteristic approximation to 
all the other correspondent lines of 
the same metre. This line Horace 
alternates with the hexameter. Every 
one sees that it is the four last feet 
of one. And it is singular that in 
the Sanscrit it is introduced, we be- 
lieve, to vary the dactylic heptameter, 
or seven-footed line which constitutes 
the metrical material of the celebrated 
Gita-Govinda, thus,— 


‘* Sweetly its odour the gale of a 
doth sweep from the beautiful 
clove-plant ; 

Sweet in each flowery bower the cocila’s 
music and honeybee’s murmur ; 

Love, my beloved, ’mid the damsels is 
dancing, 

Now in the springtime, a time full of 
pleasure but painful to lovers 
when parted,” 


Exactly the same relation which 
our hexameter bears when licensed 
as above, to the strictly dactylic hex- 
ameter, is borne to this Sanscrit hep- 
tameter by Horace’s beautiful mea- 
sure :— 


“ Solvitur acris hiems grati vice veris et 
favoni.” 


How singularly do these things 
prove that if pedantry do not inter- 
pose her shallow limitations, the 
principles of metrical music are com- 
mon to every tongue. By way of 
exercising the reader's ingenuity, let 
him try and find out by what name 
to designate the metre of the follow- 
ing :— 


“ The Blessing of him that was ready to 
Perish. 


Sweet are the tones that the flute flings 
on the river, 
Sweet are the cymbal and drum heard 
on the ocean, 
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Under the moon as the waves glimmering 
shiver 
Heaved by the evening gales’ musical 
motion. 


Sweet are the distant and near nightin. 
gales’ voices, 
Sweet is the song of the lark hanging 
in heaven ; 
Sweet, when the smile of the spring na- 
ture rejoices, 
Echo the lowing of herds pastureward 
driven, 


Bleating of ewes and of lambs, neighing 
of horses, 
Whistle of ploughmen a-field turning 
the furrow, 
Rush of the last of the snows ending 
their courses 
Down through the floods of to-day, 
rills of to-morrow. 


Sweet is the carol of girls gathering 
flowers, ‘ 
Crowns for the Queen of the May, 
wreaths for her arbour ; 
Sweet is the hum of tha bees storing 
their bowers, 
Sweet is the mariner’s cheer entering 
harbour. 


Sweet is the westerly wind, peace when 
proclaiming, 
After the winterly east backward is 
driven ; 
Sweet is the voice of a friend lovingly 
naming 
Hearts now hid in the earth, spirits in 
Heaven. 


Sweet are the accents that love teacheth 
to falter ; 
Sweet, too, is memory’s song, low with 
emotion ; 
Sweet are the anthem and chant over the 
altar, 
Rising and falling, as all human devo. 
tion. 


Sweeter than all that, when heard clearly 
yet blandly, 
Listening Echo to learn gladly de- 
layeth, 
Sweeter than all is the free blessing that 
fondly 
Springs when the wretched hath found 
pity, and prayeth : 
Over despondency blind Hope again 
hovers, 
Speaks, and the desperate one hears and 
recovers.” 


And now for a quiet finale—one 
of those exquisite ee of the 
Odyssey, 80 exquisitely illustrated by 
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Flaxman, of whom and of whose 
works in this way there is now no 
space to begin to discourse here as he 
deserves; but every one of whose 
illustrations (if any readers will but 
feed on the same fare another month) 
we shall be proud to take in hand 
hereafter (with a running comment, 
perhaps, on the designs), more or less 
dactylically after the following 
fashion :— 


“Thus he spoke. Nor obey’d not the 
mission’d slayer of Argus. 
Straight, then, under his feet he bound 
the beautiful sandals, 

Golden, immortal. Alike o’er dank and 
dry they bare him— 

Sea and boundless land, by the breath of 
the wind never distanced. 

With him he took the rod with which 
men’s eyes he reposes, 

Whose he will, and again when he will, 
the sleeping awakens, 

Bearing this in his hand, strong flew the 
slayer of Argus, 

Over Pieria stepping, from air he plunged 
upon ocean, 

Then on a wave he darted, as darts the 
swooping sea-gull, 

When down dreadful gulphs of the brine 
for ever unfruitful 

IIunting the fish, he bedews with spray 
his fluttering pinions. 

Thus rode Hermes, driving on many a 
weltering billow. 
But when at length he arrived at the 
surge of the faraway island, 
Stepping there from the depth of the vio- 
let ocean, he hasten’d 

Landward, where he reach’d a mighty 
grotto. Within it 

Dwelt the nymph with tresses of grace. 
And within it he found her. 

Great on the hearth a fire was burning ; 
and widely the perfume 

Shot from splitting cedar and citron, per- 
fumed the island, 

Bright as they blazed. And within she, 
warbling in beautiful accents, 

Wending along the web, with golden 
shuttle was weaving. 

Round the grotto a wood had grown up, 
flourishing verdant, 

Brittle alder, and poplar aspiring, and 
odorous cypress. 

There, too, nesting securely, were birds 
with their wide wings folded, 

There couch’d owls, and hawks, and the 
long-tongued raven of ocean, 

All who unto their work on the briny 
billow awaken, 

There luxuriating around the hollow’d 
grotto, 

Spread, too, a sweet young vine, and 
nursed her ripening clusters, 
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Where four springs, ever well’d with 
whitely glittering water, 

Straying afar from each other and near 
one another returning, 

Meadows, smoothe too, of violet sweet 
and parsley unfading, 

Bloom’d around. There even a more 
than mortal arriving, 

Then as he look’d would gaze, and, gaz- 
ing, gladden in spirit. 

There so stopp’d and gazed the mission’d 
slayer of Argus. 

But when on all he had gazed with all 
his soul enraptured, 

Straight to the grotto broad he advanced, 
Nor him did Calypso, 
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Goddess of goddesses, fail at a glance to 
know on advancing, 

Since immortal gods meet never one with 
another 

Unknown, even if one in a home far 
apart be abiding. 

Yet Ulysses within, the mighty-hearted, 
he found not, 

But on the beach he was sitting and 
weeping. There, as aforetime, 

Still with tears, and sighs, and sobs, he, 
wrecking his spirit, 

Over the fruitless main through trickling 
tears kept gazing.” 

Hom, Odyss, v, 43. 


= 


WHITE-CHALK DAYS OF A WANDERER. 


DAY FIRST -— RHODES. 


** Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon.”—Horat. Carm. 1. i. od. vii. 


Every one travels in our times; even 
I, the writer (too humble for the 
“we” of authors), have my little 
stock of wanderings and of associa- 
tions therewith connected. Manifold 
are the pleasures of travellers, as 
varied as the objects they themselves 
pursue. It is not now my business 
to enumerate them; I only wish to 
recall the memory of one bright day 
among the many of my “ Wandel- 
jahre.” 

Rhodes was just in sight as I came 
on deck. The sun gilded with his 
rising beams the clear blue vault of 
a cloudless sky, and the waters of a 
sea almost as blue, as calm, and as 
clear as the heaven above it. The 
mighty steamship cut swiftly through 
the unresisting wave, and we were 
rapidly nearing the far - renowned 
isle, Rhodes; that island* where 
“ wild roses hang around the base of 
the rocks, and tufts of laurel-roses 
adorn the banks of the rivulets with 
their gaudy flowers.” There is a 
halo of many glories round the me- 
mory of this fair spot. Great in the 
days when Greece herself was great, 
Rhodes retained her rank when 
Ancient Greece was waning; and still 
great under the Alexandrine mo- 
narchies, her greatness fell not with 
the Roman monster-domination. In 
arts or in arms Rhodes was ever of 
the foremost. Her havens crowded 
with rich ships of merchandise, which 


her warlike galleys well knew how to 
defend ; her city filled with noblest 
works of the great masters, the paint- 
ings of Protogenes, Xeuxis, and Apel- 
les, the statues of Lysippus and his 
disciple Chares, indicated a state of 
high political civilisation. Schools 
of philosophy were here, which yielded 
but to few ; and that of rhetoric, which 
the exiled A®schines founded, main- 
tained a reputation that, after the 
renown of Greece had died away, still 
drew the Roman youth to study there. 

We neared the port, and dis- 
covered nearer and nearer that it was 
not classic Rhodes which grew upon 
our sight—not that city of statues 
whose single Colossus was a world- 
wonder. No! the scene was preg- 
nant with the memory of bold north- 
ern warriors, each man in himself a 
colossus of daring and of courage. 
Bastion and bulwark were there, tower 
and turret crowning the knightly de- 
fences of the harbour ; while tall, fea- 
thery palms, springing from the ram- 
parts, imparted an Eastern character 
to a scene which, but for them, might 
have led our imagination some cen- 
turies and some thousands of miles 
back. We cast anchor outside the 
harbour ; afew shore-boats put off to 
us. One of them was rowed by a 
strange old man, wrinkled, withered, 
and one-eyed. He brought us grapes, 
which we were nothing loath to 
purchase ; and next he offered his 


i eee ee 


* Savary: Lettres sur l’ Egypte. 
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guidance, which we also readily ac- 
cepted, as he spoke some broken 
English, picked up from the crews, 
as he told us, oF British men-of- 
war. This worthy was by race and 
religion a Jew. He rowed us past 
the so-called Arab’s tower into the 
modern or knight’s harbour. A few 
small Greek craft, and a few still 
smaller fishing-boats, anchor now 
where proud navies have been moored 
of old. Along the quay of this once 
rich haven stores either of mer- 
chandise or of warlike munitions 
were piled. A few swarthy Arabs 
spread their heaps of water-melons in 
the shade, a few lazy Greeks smoked 
their pipes in wretched cafinets, and 
a few boyish Turks, ill-clothed and 
worse armed, kept watch and ward 
beneath the gateway which guards 
the entrance to the city of the Knights 
of St. John. It isa lordly gateway, 


rich with the quaint gracefulness of 


Gothic architecture —a fitting en- 
trance to a knightly city. Pass be- 
neath it with reverent step, for what 
you shall now sce is like a de- 
serted battle-field. The hosts that 
fought so valiantly have been swept 
away; all that is left behind, the 
living as well as the dead, tell alike 
of powers that were: you shall see 
here only memorials of a bygone 
struggle. The living Mussulman pro- 
claims by his appearance that the em- 
pire of the crescent has fallen, just 


as surely as the deserted halls of 
knighthood warn us that the life of 


chivalry has fled. Move on, then, 
I say, with reverent step, and be 
prepared to read with earnest heart 
the great lessons of the past. 

Turn a little to the right, and then 
upwards before you stretches, in a 
straight line, a noble street ; it is the 
“ Strada dei Cavallieri”—for their 
memory lives yet in Rhodes. ‘The 
houses, built of stone, flat-roofed, and 
almost square, have an Oriental cha- 
racter, which is increased by lattices 


screening jealously the windows of 


some Turk’s hareem. Still they an- 
nounce at once their Gothic origin. 
Mullioned window and pointed arch, 
quaint gurgsile and chiselled scutch- 
eon, remain to tell of the knightly 
men of old. Not this street alone, 
but every corner of the town, is filled 
with such memorials. The royal lions 


of England, the once fair lilies of 


France, St. Peter’s mystic keys, and 
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many a noble and knightly device, 
grace the deserted walls, I may well- 
nigh call them, of this ancient and 
renowned city. Dwindled to one 
fourth of her former size, Rhodes 
is still too roomy for her scanty 
population. It was the olive season, 
too, they said, and the people were 
gathering in the groves. To me 
it seemed as if war or a great pes- 
tilence had but just swept away 
the accustomed dwellers of those 
empty and silent streets. The church 
of the “ good Saint John” stands at 
the head of the Strada. A wretched- 
looking priest opened it for us, and 
we entered. Rude hands have been 
at work here, and neglect and decay 
have played their part. Of trophies 
and of monuments nothing remains. 
A few golden stars upon an azure 
ground shew the ancient splendour 
of the roof, a few names remain on 
the flags of the aisle. From the 
ceiling of the chancel hang a few 
lamps and ostrich-eggs ; but all has 
an air of desertion and desolation, 
though the Moslems use it as a 
mosque. How would the bold knights 
grieve, who sleep in quiet beneath its 
sculptured flagstones, if they knew 
that the holy place of their rest was 
defiled by the worship of the misbe- 
lieving Saracen! But they rest, we 
hope, unconscious of evil. 


* The knights are dust, 
And their good swords rust ; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust !” 


If ever there were a fit spot fora 
day-dreamer to linger near, surely 
it must be this! For your page, 
monk - warriors! is a bright and 
varied one amongst the many pages 
of the scroll of history. Well- 
nigh twice four hundred years are 
past since the unfeigned piety of 
the nameless merchants of Amalfi 
won from the Egyptian caliph a 
house of refuge for the pilgrims who, 
year by year, braving all danger, 
toil, and difficulty, came to weep over 
that city over which their Master 
wept, anxious to tread the ground 
where His steps had trod, and to look 
— the place of His sufferings and 
His death. Another four hundred 
years have elapsed since first the 
fierce warriors of Mecca planted 
on that city’s wall the crescent of 
their false prophet. ‘Two mighty 
events were then at hand: the son: 
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of Seljook were to teach the East to 
tremble at the name of a Turcoman 
warrior; and, the old long-dormant 
quarrel between East and West, the 
feud between Asia and her sister 
Europe, envenomed and deadly as 
feuds between two sisters ever are 
—this old struggle was about to 
be renewed, embittered by the fury 
of religious zeal and fanaticism. 
Nevertheless, theirs was a work of 
mercy, who, poor and unfriended, 
amidst rude men of another race and 
creed, humbly and devotedly kept 
alive a charity which shut not its 
heart even against the oppressors. 
The Turcoman conquest of Jerusalem 
was a blow severely felt. Murders 
and pillage filled up the measure 
of their wrongs; yet the faithful 
band remained to do their self- 
imposed task, until the day when 
the tide of western warfare dashed 
against the walls of Jerusalem, and 
bold Godfrey with his Crusaders 
entered with shouts of victory. Good 
old Gérard de Martigues, so says 
the ancient chronicle, then ruled 
the hospital of St. John Baptist, 
and from Godfrey himself his hos- 
pitallers received their first posses- 
sion — the manor of Montboire in 
Brabant. ‘Thence dates the order, 
confirmed by Pascal the Pope, en- 
riched in due time by princely grants, 
and recruited from the ranks of the 
Crusaders, who, smitten by so pious an 
example, left many of their warriors 
to exchange their battle-harness for 
the long black robe and the hooded 
mantle and white cross, whereby 
the brethren of the hospital were 
distinguished. It did not long re- 
main thus. Gérard was gathered 
to his fathers; the tide of the 
Crusaders’ power had its ebbing; 
Baldwin's kingdom was harassed by 
relentless foes ; and perhaps, withal, 
the stout heart of Raymond Dupuy, 


the new superior, was stirred, as of 


old it had been, sooner by the battle- 
trumpet than by the chapel-bell. 
And so it was that the former Cru- 
saders doffed their long black robe, 
put on a bright-red coat of arms, 
to which they transferred their pointed 
cross, and leaping into the saddle 
once more, rode proudly beside King 
jaldwin to the fight, leaving to the 
almoners and serving-brothers the 
humbler duties of the hospital. Piety 
and warlike ardour, ambition and 
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disappointment, replenished their 
ranks, so often thinned by the chances 
of a warfare of three centuries. From 
the order of St. John, as from the 
parent stock, sprang two stately 
branches, the Templars and the 
Teutons, with whose renown Euro 
and Asia were filled. But the Hos- 
pitallers themselves remained the 
longest, and their annals are the 
brightest. They were the main prop 
of the ill-fated Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem; of every crusade they 
were the most zealous preachers and 
the most daring warriors. And yet, 
amidst all their warlike career, the 
primitive duties were not forgotten ; 
witness the words of King Andreas 
of Hungary, who, in 1215, led an army 
to reinforce the Christian power in 
its last stronghold of Acre :—“ By 
the Hospitallers I have seen,” he 
says, “the poor fed, the sick tended, 
the dying assisted, the dead decently 
interred.” And this, too, in times of 
war and peril, when the successors of 
Saladin were pressing closely on the 
harassed remnants of the Christian 
chivalry of Palestine. Saladin’s dy- 
nasty passed away, and another 
Saladin of another race, Bendocdar, 
the Mamlook sultan, swept through 
the regions of the East. Under those 
that followed him every thing was 
lost to the Latins with the single 
exception of Acre, which they still 
held with unparalleled tenacity. 
Ilow fierce was the struggle and how 
great the fall, who shall tell ? 

To Cyprus, Greece, and Italy, the 
fugitive inhabitants found their way 
by sea. Jean de Villiers of the 
Hospital, and Pierre de Beaujeu of 
the Temple, remained to fight the 
last desperate battle, and prove to 
Europe that they had acquitted 
themselves manfully. Henry, the 
king of Cyprus, though a craven at 
heart, was shamed into bringing 
them a temporary relief—but all in 
vain: twelve thousand could not 
hold Acre against hosts that num- 
bered their thousands by fifties. Dri- 
ven at the sword’s point to their 
galleys, wounded and exhausted, the 
sad remnants of the Christian armies 
put off for Cyprus : and of the Latin 
kingdom, for which rivers of the 
noblest blood of Europe had been 
shed, nothing now remained but a 
history and an empty name. A ge- 
neral citation of the order soon after 
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took place. From each of the seven 
“ Langues,” from every fair com- 
mandery of Provence and Auvergne, 
of France and Italy, of Germany, of 
England, and of Aragon, the bre- 
thren, obedient to the summons, 
flocked to Limisso, an ancient town 
with a dismantled castle, the no- 
minal see of a bishop, lying to the 
south of the island, exposed to the 
constant attacks of the Saracen cor- 
sairs ; such was all that the gratitude 
of the kings of Cyprus could afford 
to the Order of St. John. 

This was in the year of grace 1291. 
From that time dates another ele- 
ment of power and of fame for the 
valiant champions of the hospital. 
The avarice of the Mahometans still 
granted to the pilgrims of that day 
the privilege, which hatred of the 
Christian name would otherwise have 
denied them ; and for a tribute paid 
by every worshipper, the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre would still open 
its gates. The ships in which the 
pilgrims were wont to make their 

ge offered a tempting prey to 
the infidel pirates. But these soon 
found an enemy to combat, whose 


— no Orientals were accustomed 
0 


ng to withstand: the knights 
equipped galleys, which they manned 
themselves, and acted as convoys to 
their weaker brethren. Success soon 
taught them to abandon merely 
defensive warfare, and even to the 
mouths of their own havens would 
the restless white cross warriors pur- 
sue and seize the ships of the foe. 
Thus grew a naval power, which in 
after years at Rhodes became so for- 
midable that the flag of the order 
could extort respect even from the 
crews of pirates which infested the 
Lycian seas, and the island-studded 
waves of the Grecian archipelago. 
But stop! where am I? Of what 
can I be thinking? Is it for me to 
assume the task of cheoniher ? Many 
an hour, indeed, have I spent 
over the ponderous tomes wherein 
dwell your records, ye brave knights! 
Fain would I set forth the memory 
of your high deeds, could I but 
breathe into my words the thrill of 
enthusiasm which glows in my breast 
at their perusal; or could I infuse 
into them the gentle spirit of melan- 
choly which haunts your now de- 
serted halls. Rhodes is so far from 
home! and yet it is so near! For 
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here the olive and the palm-tree, 
shadowing some memorial of a Nor- 
man knight, seem to the fancy a 
marriage of the East and West, and 
realise the dreamy thoughts of boy- 
hood. For, who does not remember 
some quiet spot, where, beneath the 
arches of a country church, the 
moonbeams straggling between the 
branches of some venerable yew 
fall nightly through the windows’ 
mouldering tracery upon some an- 
cient tomb? Beneath it sleeps the 
brave old crusader; his sculptured 
effigy, clad in trusty battle-harness, 
with eyes upturned to heaven, and 
hands enclasped as if in prayer, tells 
what he once was: beside him are 
his crested helmet, his emblazoned 
shield, his heavy double - handed 
sword: his legs are crossed in 
token of the warfare in which he 
bled. His war-cry, perchance, was 
pealed amongst the host of the fair- 
haired Richard; his name _pro- 
claimed by heralds in the lists of Acre 
and of Ascalon. Perchance, even 
now it is not forgotten, for yon old 
manor-house may own a lord who 
bears it. How high the boy's heart 
beat within us as we listened to the 
tale of him! and what mysterious 
dreams we had of the far eastern 
land where he earned his undying 
renown. And here I could 
understand it all; among the dwell- 
ing-houses of that old Crusader's 
brethren in arms, here, beside their 
now dishonoured resting-place, the 
vague notions of early years, the 
longing thoughts which had drawn 
me eastward, would find correction 
or confirmation: and thus, beneath 
the clear bright sky of Rhodes, 
under the waving palms, the dark 
yew-tree, the mossy gravestones, and 
the old grey tower, stood pictured in 
truthful reminiscence. 

Pace tlie ramparts of Rhodes, go 
through her streets where you will, 
the past will haunt you. The huge 
smooth cannon-balls of granite, piled 
in some places, in others lying as 
they fell, speak of the furious sieges 
she has sustained. Wave after wave 
of Moslem war has dashed into no- 
thing against het walls; she was a 
nursery of brave men, a school of 
consummate warriors. 

Since old Foulques de Villarets, 
who in 1310 wrested her from her 
mingled dwellers of Greek and Arab 
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race, despite the efforts of Andronicus 
Paleologus, or the powerful Gualla 
family, his nominal feudatories—from 
thence, even to 1522, when Villiers 
de l'Isle Adam snatched from defeat 
the laurels which are wont to circle 
the brow of victory,—during those 
two hundred years her annals swarm 
with deeds and names alike illustri- 
ous. 

But chief of all stands Pierre 
d’Aubusson, her thirty-ninth grand- 
master, a Frenchman by birth, of 
the noble house of La Marche. He 
was a soldier from the moment he 
could wield a sword; and, as if by 
a foreshadowing of his future career, 
he served his first campaign against 
the Turks in Hungary, under the 
command of Albert of Austria, son- 
in-law of the Emperor Sigismund. 
Ile soon became an especial favourite 
of that accomplished prince, at whose 
death he left the imperial court and 
returned to his native country, then 
a prey to the disorders of war. It 
was at the time of the protracted 
struggle between Charles VII. and 
the English. D’Aubusson won at 
the court of France, by his valour 
and discretion, the same golden opi- 
nions which he had earned in Ger- 
many: and in the differences which 
broke out between Charles and his 
son the dauphin, his mediation was 
repeatedly made use of. When, how- 
ever, the revolutions of European 
affairs had brought about a peace, 
and the espousals of Henry of Eng- 
land to Margaret of Anjou filled 
the court of France with gaiety and 
disport, D’Aubusson, a man of stern 
and enterprising character, turned 
his mind towards another scene of 
action. ‘The victories of John Hun- 
niades and George Castriotis fired 
his warlike spirit, and the cruelties 
of the Turks after the battle of 
Varna roused his indignation. The 
barbarous treatment of Wladislas 
king of Poland, and Cardinal Cesa- 
rini the pope’s legate, who were 
flayed alive by the infidels, pene- 
trated his heart with grief; and the 
success of the Knights of St. John 
against the Saracen soldans of Egypt 
confirmed his determination to adopt 
the cross of their order. He pre- 
sented himself at Rhodes, where his 
pee fame and the nobility of 
tis name (for which his uncle, Louis 
d’Aubusson, had already won cele- 
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brity amongst the Rhodian knights) 
caused him to be received and en- 
rolled at once amongst the brethren 
of the hospital. He soon attained 
the dignity of commander, and held 
that rank when the death of Amurat, 
the successes of his son Mahomet, and 
the fall of Constantinople, came as a 
heavy blow upon the whole of Chris- 
tendom. The island of Rhodes soon 
received a summons from the haughty 
conqueror, demanding 2000 ducats 
as a yearly tribute. ‘The answer, as 
may be expected, was an indignant 
refusal and a daring challenge. At 
this critical juncture D’ Aubusson was 
despatched as ambassador to crave 
succour from the princes of Europe, 
and in especial from the French mo- 
narch. For some time his success 
seemed doubtful ; but backed by the 
influence of Calixtus, and borne out 
by his own diplomatic skill, he ob- 
tained at last from Charles consider- 
able sums of money, and promises of 
future assistance. With these he 
returned to Rhodes. Whilst warlike 
preparations were in active progress 
on the island, Pierre, eager for ac- 
tion, obtained leave to join an ex- 
pedition sent by the order to relieve 
the Venetian settlement of Negro- 
pont, assailed by the land and sea 
forces of Mahomet. ‘This expedition 
had no further result than to exas- 
perate the Turk, again victorious, 
against his generous and daring op- 
apo In his ungovernable rage 
1e caused a herald to proclaim his 
determination to slay, with his own 
hand, the grand-master, and to ex- 
terminate the whole order. Such 
were the prospects of Rhodes, when, 
in 1476, Baptiste des Ursins, then 
grand-master, died, and Pierre d’Au- 
busson was, by the consentient voice 
of the whole order, called to its head. 
No long space clapsed, ere news was 
brought to Rhodes that the infidel 
fleet had put out from the Dardanels, 
and was already off Scio. Nothing 
which skill and foresight could sug- 
gest was neglected by the new grand- 
master, who finally summoned by 
letter all his knights to his side, con- 
cluded advantageous treaties with 
the soldans of Egypt and Tunis, and 
then calmly buckled on his armour, 
as it were to await the coming of the 
foe. Mahomet tried repeated nego- 
tiations, but in vain; the knights 
scorned to yield, or even to profiler a 
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a nominal allegiance. At last he ap- 

inted to command his army the 
Pacha Misach Paleologus (a renegade 
Greek of the old imperial house), 
and sent him forth on the long- 
threatened expedition. On the 23d 
of May, 1480, the Ottoman fleet hove 
in sight of Rhodes— 160 stately gal- 
leys, freighted with 100,000 fighting 


men ; who, landing amidst shouts of 


triumph and the crash of warlike 
instruments, proceeded to invest the 
place. Then followed thesiege. On 
either side was exhausted every re- 
source of the military skill of that 
age; on either side prodigies of per- 
sonal bravery were performed; but 
neither open attacks nor crafty stra- 
tagems from without, neither at- 
tempted treachery nor popular com- 
motion from within, could shake the 
stout heart of D’Aubusson; and, on 
the 18th of August, half dead from 
exhaustion and from the numerous 
wounds he had received, he saw that 
vast armament again put out to sea, 
and steer, defeated and dishonoured, 
back towards the shores of the Bos- 
phorus. 

Neither was he less a consummate 
statesman than an intrepid soldier. 
When Mahomet was snatched by 
death from his designs of conquest 
and revenge, the rivalry between his 
two sons, Bajazet and Zizim, divided 
the strength of the Ottoman empire ; 
till compelled to seek for safety in 
flight and exile, Zizim betook him- 
self as a last resource to the grand- 
master of Rhodes. Received by him 
with sumptuous hospitality, Zizim 
was, after some time, and at his own 
request, conveyed to France. Here, 
at lagth, he could feel safe from the 
dangers of poison or assassination. 
The place assigned to him for his re- 
sidence was the commandery of 
Bourgneuf, on the confines of the 
county of Poitou. The advantages 
thus gained over the sultan by 
Pierre d’Aubusson are obvious, and 
he did not fail to turn them to good 
account. By his care an advanta- 
geous treaty was concluded with Ba- 
jazet, who, fearing lest in the hands 
of the Christians his brother should 
become a formidable adversary, aban- 
doned his father’s haughty tone, no 
longer spoke of exacting tribute from 
the knights, but pledged himself to 
remain at peace, not with them only, 
but with every Christian power. ‘This 
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last article of the treaty was soon 
well-nigh broken, under cireum- 
stances which might have been 
fraught with serious evils for the 
whole of Christian Europe. The 
affairs of the duchy of Ferrara and 
the rupture of the league between 
the pope and the republic of Venice 
alarmed the latter power, which 
applied to the Grand Turk for as- 
sistance. He, readily embracing a 
proposal by which Italy was opened 
to him, and an opportunity afforded 
to carry out his father’s design of 
making Rome another Constantino- 
ple, at once set on foot the most for- 
midable preparations. The news of 
the expected event soon spread 
through Europe. At Rome the 
alarm could scarce have been greater 
if Bajazet had been thundering at 
the gates. ‘The king of Naples took 
affright as speedily as the pope, and 
both, with common accord, had re- 
course to the grand-master. ‘Their 
application was hardly needed. D’ Au- 
busson, always on the alert, was pre- 
pared with his line of policy. He 
despatched to Constantinople a man 
on whom, though not a knight of the 
order, he knew that he could rely. 
This emissary, Mons. Perpiano by 
name, in a secret audience with the 
sultan, represented to him that the 
Venetians would infallibly entangle 
him in a difficult, if not a hopeless en- 
terprise; that the Christian princes, 
however divided their interests, would 
at once, and with all their power, 
make common cause against the ene- 
my of their common faith ; that the 
order could, in that case, no longer 
be responsible for the neutrality of 
Zizim; and that the appearance of 
Turkish galleys outside the Darda- 
nels would be looked upon at Rhodes 
as invalidating the existing treaties: 
in fact, as a declaration of war. These 
and such like arguments prevailed ; 
and thus did the firmness and promp- 
titude of the grand-master save Italy 
from a danger, the very threat of 
which would have cramped and para- 
lysed her energies. 

Such was Pierre d’Aubusson in 
peace and in war, and thus did he, 
the ruler of a commonwealth, petty 
by comparison with the great sur- 
rounding states, hold in his own hands, 
during his lifetime, the balance of 
power in the East. And hence it came 
to pass, that when increasing appre- 
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hensions of Mussulman invasion drew 
together in one vast league the kings 
of Castille, of Portugal, and of Hun- 
gary, Maximilian of Germany and 
Louis of France, the Pope and the 
Republic of Venice, the voice of the 
pope, confirmed by that of all the 
allies, proclaimed Pierre d’ Aubusson 
age of the intended cru- 
sade. How great were the expecta- 
tions of that league the names of its 
members sufliciently testify: how 
little they were answered, the fall of 
Rhodes and the siege of Vienna, 
though distant events, may fairly 
tell. Its failure, or rather its nullity, 
— with the ungrateful conduct 
of the pope towards the order, has- 
tened the moment of the grand-mas- 
ter’s decease at the age of eighty. 
“Let all your glory lie, my dear 
brethren, in the defence of the faith 
and the observance of your rule; it 
is the favour which I beg from you 
as I die.” ‘These were his last words. 

Rhodes has no greater name of 
which to boast, but she has had 
other men cast in the same mould; 
and who will say the mould was 
not heroic? The deeds of such 
as he can, if remembered by the 
wanderer who threads her streets, 
cheat him from the remembrance of 
her yet earlier pride. Nay, if he 
have heart enough to let it be so, 
they shall cheat him from the thought 
of her present degradation. Even 
her ruins have a bold and knightly 
bearing. It is not here as in Venice, 
that other “ Europe’s bulwark ‘gainst 
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the Ottomite.” Venice claims our 
pity, but it has something of con- 
tempt withal. Gliding through her 
ruinous water-streets we are re- 
minded, not only of decay but of 
degeneracy: decrepit luxury is a 
loathsome sight to look upon. It is 
not so in Rhodes, for she died in her 
fullest glory, like an Amazon, beau- 
tiful and bold, slain in the front of 
the fight. 

I find I have wandered far from 
myself and my own individual ram- 
bles; but what boots it to speak of 
these while piloting my reader 
through such a city? It is a city 
of the past; neither its deserted 
houses nor its dismantled walls, 
nor, least of all, its present in- 
habitants and lords, give to it its real 
interest and greatness. The proudest 
monuments of Rhodes are the deeds 
which history has recorded. Before 
I went on board I mounted the 
Arab’s tower ; the seaward view was 
grand, formed by the blue waters 
and the giant mountains on the Ly- 
cian coast. The red flag with its 
silver crescent floated scornfully upon 
the evening breeze; a noble frigate 
was bearing down from the shores of 
Syria, it bore the same unfriendly 
banner. I left Rhodes with mingled 
feelings of admiration and regret. 
Of all my wanderings I doubt if any 
recollection will remain as long and 
as pleasingly impressed upon my 
memory as this short visit to the 
city of the Knights of St. John. 










Pall Mall, October 25, 1845. 

My pear Lioner,—There is a com- 
fort to think, that however other 
works and masterpieces bearing my 
humble name have been received by 
the public, namely, with what I can- 
not but think (and future ages will, 
I have no doubt, pronounce) to be 
unmerited obloquy and inattention, 
the present article, at least, which I 
address to you through the public 
prints, will be read by every one of 
the numerous readers of this Maga- 
zine. What a quantity of writings 
by the same hand have you, my 
dear friend, pored over! How much 
delicate wit, profound er 
(lurking hid under harlequin's blac 
mask and spangled jacket, nay, under 
clown’s white lead and grinning ver- 
milion),—how many quiet wells of 
deep - gushing —— have you 
failed to remark as you hurried 
through those modest pages, for 
which the author himself here makes 
an apology, not that I quarrel with 
my lot, or rebel against that meanest 
of all martyrdoms, indifference, with 
which a callous age has visited me— 
not that I complain because I am not 
appreciated by the present century— 
no, no!—he who lives at this time 
ought to know it better than to be 
vexed by its treatment of him —he 
who pines because Smith or Snooks 
doesn’t appreciate him, has a poor, 
puny vein of endurance, and pays 
those two personages too much ho- 
nour. 

Pardon, dear Lionel, the egotism 
of the above little disquisition. If (as 
undoubtedly is the case) Fitz-Boodle 
is a grande ame inconnue, a génie in- 
comprise, you cannot say that I com- 
— don’t push cries of distress 
ike my friend Sir Lytton—if I am 
a martyr, who ever saw me out of 
temper? I lie smiling on my rock 


or gridiron, causing every now and 
then an emotion of pity in the by- 
standers at my angelic good-humour. 
L bear the kicks of the world with 
smiling meekness, as Napoleon used 
to say Talleyrand could; no one 
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could tell from the jolly and con- 
tented expression of my face what 
severe agonies were felt—what tor- 
turous indignities were inflicted else- 
where. 

I think about my own exceedingly 
select class of readers with a rueful 
modesty, when I recollect how much 
more lucky other authors are. Here, 
for instance, I say to myself, looking 
upon the neat, trim, tight, little, 
handsome book, signed by Joseph 
Bregion and Anne Miller, “Here is 
a book whereof the public will in- 
fallibly purchase thousands. Maidens 
and matrons will read and under- 
stand it. Smith will buy it and 
present it to his lady; Snooks will 
fully enter into the merit of it, and 
recommend its perusal to his house- 
keeper. Nor will it be merely en- 
joyed by these worthy humdrum 
people, but men of learning and 
genius will find subject of interest 
and delectation in it. I dare say it 
will find a place in bishops’ libraries, 
or on the book-shelves of men of 
science, or on the tables of poets and 
painters; for it is suited to the dullest 
and the highest intelligence.” And 
where is the fool or the man of ge- 
nius that is insensible to the charms 
of a good dinner? I myself have 
been so much amused and instructed 
by the reading of the Practical Cook 
that I have purchased, out of my 
own pocket, several copies for distri- 
bution among my friends. Every 
body can understand it and get be- 
nefit by it. You, not the least 
among the number, my reverend 
and excellent friend; for though 
your mornings are passed in the 
study of the heathen classics, or over 
ttc favourite tomes of patriotic 
ore—though of forenoons you as- 
tonish lecture-rooms with your 
learning, and choose to awe delighted 
undergraduates,— yet I know that 
an hour comes daily when the sage 
feels that he is a man. When the 
reverend expounder of Austin and 
Chrysostom forsakes his study-table 
for another, which is spread in the 
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common room, whereon, by the 
cheerful glimmer of wax-tapers, your 
eye rests complacently upon crystal 
flasks, mantling with the red juices 
of France and Portugal, and glitter- 
ing silver dishes, smoking with viands 
a by your excellent college 
cook. 

Do you remember the week I 
once passed at Saint Boniface Col- 
lege, honoured to be your guest and 
that of the society? I have dined 
in many countries of Europe and 
Asia since then—I have feasted with 
aldermen, and made one at Soyer’s 
house-dinners—I have eaten the pro- 
duce of Borel’s larder, and drunk 
Clos Vougeot at the Trois Fréres— 
[have discussed the wine of Capri, 
and know the difference of the flavour 
of the oysters of Poldoodie and the 
Lucrine Lake—I have examined 
bouillabaisse at Marseilles and pilaff 
at Constantinople—I have consorted 
with epicures of all ages and nations, 
—but I never saw men who relished 
adinner better than the learned fel- 
lows of Saint Boniface! How Gaster 
will relish this book! I thought to 
myself a hundred times as I revelled 
over the pages of Anne Miller and 
Joseph Bregion. 

I do not believe, however, that 
those personages, namely, Bregion, 
“formerly cook to Prince Rausmou- 
ski (I knew his highness intimately), 
to Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, the 
Russian ambassador at Paris, &c., 
and Anne Miller, cook in several 
English families of distinction,” are 
the real authors of this excellent 
and truly Practical Cook. A dis- 
tinguished amateur of cookery and 
almost every other science, a man 
whose erudition is as varied and 
almost as profound as your own, a 
practical philosopher, who has visited 
every capital in Europe, their vic- 
tuals noted and their wines sur- 
veyed, is, I have reason to think, 
the real genius under whose presid- 
ing influence Anne and Joseph have 
laboured. For imstance, of the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish dishes here 
described, the invaluable collection 
of Turkish and Indian receipts, the 
Sicilian and Hungarian receipts, it is 
not —— that Joseph or Anne 
should have had much personal expe- 
rience ; whereas it is my firm opinion 
that the occult editor of the Practical 
Cook has tasted and tested every one 
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of the two hundred and twenty- 
three thousand edible and potable 
formule contained in the volume. 
A great genius, he has a great appe- 
tite and digestion. Such are part of 
the gifts of genius. In my own 
small way, and at a single dinner 
at Brussels, I remember counting 
twenty-nine dishes of which I par- 
took. By such a proeess alone, and 
even supposing that he did not work 
at breakfast or supper, a man would 
get through 10,480 dishes in a year, 
so that twenty years’ perseverance 
(and oh how richly would that in- 
dustry be repaid !) would carry you 
through the whole number above 
specified. 

Such a gormandising encyclope- 
dia was indeed wanted, and is a trea- 
sure now that we have it complete. 
You may feast with any nation in the 
world as you turn over the pages of 
this delightful volume. In default of 
substantial banquets even imaginary 
ones are pleasant. I have always re- 
lished Alnaschar’s dinner, off lamb 
and pistachio-nuts, with the jolly Bar- 
mecide, and could, with an easy and 
thankful heart, say grace over that 
light repast. What a fine, manly, 
wholesome sense of roast and boiled, 
so to speak, there is in the Jliad ! 
In my mind I have often and often 
cut off great collops of the smoking 
beeves under Achilles’ tent, and sat 
down to a jovial scrambling dinner 
along with Penelope’s suitors at 
Ithaca. What appetites Ariosto’s 
heroes have, and the reader with 
them! (Tasso’s Armida dinners are 
rather theatrical in my mind, gilt 
pasteboard cups with nothing in 
them, wooden pullets and_pine- 
apples, and so forth.) In Sir Walter 
Scott, again, there reigns a genuine 
and noble feeling for victuals. Wit- 
ness King James's cockileekie, those 
endless, admirable repasts in Jvanhoe, 
especially that venison pasty in Quen- 
tin Durward, of the flavour of which 
I have the most distinct notion, and 
to which I never sit down without 
appetite, nor quit unsatisfied. The 
very thoughts of these meals, as, re- 
calling them one by one, I note them 
down, creates a delightful tickling 
and longing, and makes one quite 
hungry. 

For these spiritual banquets of 
course all cookery-books are good ; 
but this of the so-called Miller and 
ag 
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Bregion is unrivalled. I have sent 
you a copy down to Oxford, and 
would beg you, my dear Lionel, to 
have it in your dressing-room. If 
you have been taking too many 
plovers’ eggs, or foie gras patty, for 
breakfast, if you feel yourself a trifle 
heavy or incommoded after a hot 
luncheon, you naturally mount your 
cob, take a gentle breathing for a 
couple of hours on the Blenheim or 
Bagley road, and return to dress for 
dinner at the last minute ; still feel- 
ing that you have not got your appe- 
tite quite back, and, in spite of the 
exercise, that you are not altogether 
up to the good things of the fellows’ 
table. In this case (which may often 
occur), take my advice. Instead of 
riding for two hours, curtail your ex- 
ercise, and only trot for an hour and 
forty minutes. Spend these twenty 
minutes in your easy chair over the 
Practical Cook. Begin almost at 
any page. After the first few para- 
graphs the languor and heaviness 
begin to disappear. The idea of 
dining, which was quite disagreeable 
to you half an hour since, begins to 
be no longer repulsive—a new inte- 
rest springs up in your breast for 
things edible—fancy awakens the 
dormant appetite, which the coarse 
remedy of a jolt on horseback had 
failed to rouse, and, as the second 
bell rings, you hasten down to Hall 
with eagerness, for you know and 
feel that youare hungry. For some 
time I had the book by my bed-side, 
and used to read it of nights; but 
this is most dangerous. ‘Twice I was 
obliged to get up and dress myself at 
two o'clock in the morning, and go 
out to hunt for some supper. 

As you begin at the preface of the 
book it charms you with its philo- 
sophical tone. 

‘* Far are we from saying that a din- 
ner should not be a subject of morning 
or mid-day meditation or of luxurious 
desire ; but in the present advanced state 
of civilisation, and of medical and chemi- 
cal knowledge, something more than 
kneading, baking, stewing, and boiling, 
are necessary in any nation pretending 
to civilisation. ‘The metropolis of Eng- 
land exceeds Paris in extent and popula- 
tion: it commands a greater supply of 
all articles of consumption, and contains 
a greater number and variety of markets, 
which are better supplied. We greatly 
surpass the French in mutton, we pro- 
duce better beef, lamb, and pork, and are 
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immeasurably superior both in the quan- 
tity and quality of our fish, our venison, 
and our game, yet we cannot compare, 
as a nation, with the higher, the middle, 
or the lower classes in France, in the 
science of preparing our daily food. The 
only articles of food in the quality of 
which the French surpass us are veal and 
fowl, but such is the skill and science of 
their cooks, that with worse mutton, 
worse beef, and worse lamb than ours, 
they produce better chops, cutlets, steaks, 
and better made dishes of every nature 
and kind whatsoever. In fricassées, ragoits, 
salinis, quenelles, purées, filets, and more 
especially in the dressing of vegetables, 
our neighbours surpass us, and we see 
no good reason why we should not imi- 
tate them in a matter in which they are 
so perfect, or why their more luxurious, 
more varied, more palatable, and more 
dainty cookery, should not be introduced 
among the higher and middle classes to 
more general notice.” 


No Joseph Bregion, though Raus- 
mouski's chef; no Anne Miller, 
though cook to ever so many English 
families of distinction, could write 
like this. No,no. This is not mere- 
ly a practical cook but a practical 
philosopher, whose pen we think we 
recognise, and who wishes to recon- 
cile ourselves and our Gallic neigh- 
bours by the noble means of a good 
dinner. There is no blinking the 
matter here; no foolish vain-glory 
and vapouring contempt of French- 
men, such as some Britons are wout 
to indulge in, such as all Frenchmen 
endeavour to make pass for real. 
Scotland, they say, is the best culti- 
vated country of Europe ; and why? 
—because it is the most barren. Your 
Neapolitan peasant lolls in the sun- 
shine all day, leaving his acres to 
pe spontaneous melons and vo- 
unteer grapes, with which the lazy 
farmer nourishes himself. Your can- 
ny Scot invents manures, rotatory 
crops, subsoil, ploughs, tile-drains, 
and other laborious wonders of agri- 
culture, with which he forces reluc- 
tant Nature to be bountiful to him. 
And as with the fruits of the field, so 
it is with the beasts thereof; because 
we have fine mutton to our hand, we 
neglect cookery. The French, whv 
have worse mutton, worse beef, and 
worse lamb than ours, produce better 
chops, cutlets, and steaks. This sen- 
tence should be painted up as a motto 
in all our kitchens. Let cooks blush 
when they read it. Let housekeepers 
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meditate upon it. Iam not writing 

in a burlesque or bantering strain. 

Let this truth be brought home to 

the bosoms of English kitchens, and 

the greatest good may be done. 

The grand and broad principles of 
cookery or cookicks thus settled, the 
authors begin to dissert upon the 
various branches of the noble sci- 
ence, regarding all of which they 
have to say something new, or plea- 
sant, or noble. Just read the heads 
of the chapters,—what a pleasant 
smack and gusto they have !— 

Rutes NECESSARY TO BR OBSERVED BY 
Cooxs 1n THe Recutation ann Ma- 
NAGEMENT OF THEIR LanpeR. 

OnssEervaTions as TO Unpressep Meats. 

OnsERVATIONS ON THE KITCHEN AND ITS 
Urensits. 

OBSERVATIONS ON AND Directions FOR 
Carvinc. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON Encoutsu 
Sours anp Brorus, ano Directions 
CONCERNING THEM. 

OsservaTIoNs ON MEAT IN GENERAL. 


The mere titles themselves are pro- 
vocative of pleasant thoughts and 
savoury meditations. I seize on them. 
I sniff them spiritually. I eye them 
(with the eyes of the a) 
yearningly. I have seen little penni- 
less boys eyeing meat and puddings in 
cooks’-shops so—no pleasant occupa- 
tion perhaps to the hungry—but good 
and wholesome for such as have dined 
to-day and can afford to do so to- 
morrow. Even after dinner, I say 
this book is pleasant to read and 
think over. I hate the graceless 
wretch who begins to be disgusted 
with eating so soon as his own appe- 
tite is satisfied. Your truly hospita- 
ble man loves to see others eating 
happily around him, though satiety 
has caused him to lay down his own 
knife and fork; the spectacle of a 
hungry fellow-creature’s enjoyment 
gives a benevolent gormandiser plea- 
sure. I am writing this very line 
alter an excellent repast of three 
courses; and yet this mere account 
of an English dinner awakens in me 
an active interest and a manly and 
generous sympathy. 


On laying out a table—The manner 


of laying out a table is nearly the same 
in all parts of the United Kingdom: yet 
there are trifling local peculiarities to 
which the mistress of a house must at- 
tend. A centre ornament, whether it be 
4 dormant, a plateau, an epergne, or a can- 
delatra, is found so convenient, and con- 
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tributes so much to the good appearance 
of the table, that a fashionable dinner is 
now seldom or never set out without 
something of this kind. 

“Utility should be the true principle 
of beauty, at least in affairs of the table, 
and, above all, in the substantial first 
course. A very false taste is, however, 
often shewn in centre ornaments. Strange 
ill-assorted nosegays, and bouquets of 
artificial flowers, begin to droop or look 
faded among hot steams. Ornamental 
articles of family plate, carved, chased, 
or merely plain, can never be out of 
place, however old-fashioned. In des- 
serts, richly-cut glass is ornamental. We 
are far, also, from proscribing the foliage 
and moss in which fruits are sometimes 
seen bedded. The sparkling imitation of 
frost-work, which is given to preserved 
fruits and other things, is also exceed- 
ingly beautiful ; as are many of the trifles 
belonging to French and Italian confec- 
tionary. 

“* Beautifully white damask, and a 
green cloth underneath, are indispensa- 
ble. 

“In all ranks, and in every family, 
one important art in housekeeping is to 
make what remains from one day's en- 
tertainment contribute to the elegance or 
plenty of the next day’s dinner. This is 
a principle understood by persons in the 
very highest ranks of society, who main- 
tain the most splendid and expensive 
establishments. Vegetables, ragouts, and 
soups, may be re-warmed; and jellies 
and blancmange remoulded, with no de- 
terioration of their qualities. Savoury or 
sweet patties, croquets, rissoles, vol-au- 
vents, fritters, tartlets, &c., may be served 
with almost no cost, where cookery is 
going forward on a large scale. In the 
French kitchen, a numerous class of cu- 
linary preparations, called entrées de des- 
sert, or made-disbes of left things, are 
served even at grand entertainments. 

“At dinners of any pretension, the 
first course consists of soups and fish, 
removed by boiled poultry, ham, or 
tongue, roasts, stews, &c.; and of vege- 
tables, with afew made-dishes,as ragoits, 
curries, hashes, cutlets, patties, frican- 
deaux, &c., in as great variety as the 
number of disbes permits. For the se- 
cond course, roasted poultry or game at 
the top and bottom, with dressed vege. 
tables, omelets, macaroni, jellies, creams, 
salads, preserved fruit, and all sorts of 
sweet things and pastry, are employed,— 
endeavouring to give an article of each 
sort, as a jelly and a cream, as will be 
exemplified in bills of fare which follow. 
This is a more common arrangement than 
three courses, which are attended with 
so much additional trouble both to the 
guests and servants. 

‘* Whether the dinner be of two or 
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three courses, it is managed nearly in 
the same way. Two dishes of fish dressed 
in different ways—if suitable—should 
occupy the top and bottom; and two 
soups, a white and a brown, or a mild 
and a high-seasoned, are best disposed 
on each side of the centre-piece: the 
the fish-sauces are placed between the 
centre-piece, and the dish of fish to which 
each is appropriate ; and this, with the 
decanted wines drunk during dinner, 
forms the first course. When there are 
rare French or Rhenish wines, they are 
placed in the original bottles, in orna- 
mented wine-vases, between the centre. 
piece and the top and bottom dishes; or 
if four kinds, they are ranged round the 
plateau. Ifone bottle, it is placed in a 
vase in the centre. 

** The Second Course at a purely Eng- 
lish dinner, when there are three, con- 
sists of roasts and stews for the top and 
bottom ; turkey or fowls, or fricandeau, 
or ham garnished, or tongue, for the 
sides; with small made-dishes for the 
corners, served in covered dishes; as 
palates, currie of any kind, ragowt or 
Sricassée of rabbits, stewed mushrooms, 
xe. &c. 

‘* The Third Course consists of game, 
confectionary, the more delicate vegeta. 
bles dressed in the French way, pud- 
dings, creams, jellies, &c. 

** Caraffes, with the tumblers belong- 
ing to and placed over them, are laid at 
proper intervals. Where hock, cham- 
pagne, &c. &c. are served, they are 
handed round between the courses, 
When the third course is cleared away, 
cheese, butter, a fresh salad, or sliced cu- 
cumber, are usually served ; and the 
finger-glasses precede the dessert. At 
many tables, particularly in Indian 
houses, it is customary merely to hand 
quickly round a glass vessel or two filled 
with simple, or simply perfumed tepid 
water, made by the addition of a little 
rose or lavender water, or a home-made 
strained infusion of rose-leaves or laven- 
der spikes. Into this water each guest 
may dip the corner of his napkin, and 
with this refresh his lips and the tips of 
his fingers. 

“*The Dessert, at an English table, 
may consist merely of two dishes of fine 
fruit for the top and bottom ; common or 
dried fruits, filberts, &c., for the corners 
or sides, and a cake for the middle, with 
ice-pails in hot weather. Liqueurs are 
at this stage handed round; and the 
wines usually drank after dinner are 
placed decanted on the table along with 
the dessert. The ice-pails and plates 
are removed as soon zs the company 
finish their ice. This may be better un- 
derstood by following the exact arrange- 
ment of what is considered a fashionable 
dinner of three courses and a dessert.” 
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Now what can be finer than this 
description of a feed? How it recalls 
old days and old dinners, and makes 
one long for the return of friends to 
London and the opening of the dining 
campaign! It is not far removed, 
praised be luck. Already the law- 
yers are coming back (and, let me 
tell you, some of the judges give un- 
commonly good dinners), railroad 
speculations are bringing or keeping 
a good number of men of fortune 
about town: presently we shall have 
parliament, the chief good of which 
institution is, as I take it, that it col- 
lects in London respectable wealthy 
dinner-giving families; and then the 
glorious operations will commence 
again; and I hope that you, dear 
Lionel (on your occasional visits to 
London), and your humble servant 
and every good epicure will, six 
times at least in every week, realise 
that delightful imagmary banquet 
here laid out in type. 

But I wish to offer a few words of 
respectful remonstrance, an approv- 
ing observation regarding the opi- 
nions delivered above. ‘The descrip- 
tion of the dinner, as it actually ex- 
ists, we will pass over; but it is of 
dinners as they should be, that I 
would speak. Some statements in 
the Bregion-Miller account I would 
a of others I deplore that 
they should be true. 

In the first place—as to central 
ornaments— have them, as hand- 
some as massive as you like — but be 
hanged to flowers! I say ; and, above 
all, no candelabra on the table — no 
cross-lights: faces are not seen in 
the midst of the abominable cross- 
lights, and you don’t know who is 
across the table. Have your lights 
rich and brilliant over head, blazing 
on the sideboard, and gleaming hos- 
pitably from as many sources as you 
please along the walls, but no lights 
on the table. ‘“ Roses, bouquets, 
moss, and foliage,” I have an utter 
contempt for as quite foolish orna- 
ments, that have no right to appear 
in atmospheres composed of the fumes 
of ham, gravy, soup, game, lobster- 
sauce, &c. Away with all poetaster- 
ing at dinner-parties. Though your 
friends Plato and Socrates crowned 
themselves with garlands at dinner, 
T have always fancied Socrates an ass 
for his pains. Fancy old Noddly, of 
your college, or your own yenerable 
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mug or mine, set off with a wreath 
of tulips or a garland of roses, as we 
ladled down the turtle-soup in your 
hall! The thought is ridiculous and 
odious. Flowers were not made to 
eat—away with them! I doubt even 
whether young unmarried ladies 
should be allowed to come down to 
dinner. They are a sort of flowers— 
pretty little sentimental gewgaws— 
what can they know about eating? 
They should only be brought down 
for balls, and should dine upon roast- 
mutton in the nursery. 

“ Beautiful white damask and a 
green cloth are indispensable.” Ah, 
my dear Lionel, on this head I ex- 
claim, let me see the old mahogany 
back again, with the crystal, and the 
wine quivering and gleaming in it. 
I am sorry for the day when the 
odious fashion of leaving the cloth 
down was brought from across the 
water. They leave the cloth on a 
French table because it is necessary 
to disguise it; it is often a mere set 


of planks on tressels, the manners of 


which they disguise as they disguise 
the poverty of their meat. Let us 
see the naked mahogany ; it means, I 
think, not only a good dinner, but 
a good drink afler dinner. In houses 
where they leave the cloth down 
you know they are going to shirk 
their wine. And what is a dinner 
without a subsequent drink? A 
mockery —an incomplete enjoyment 
at least. Do you and I go out to 
dine that we may have the pleasure 
of drinking tea in the drawing-room, 
and hearing Miss Anne or Miss Jane 
sing? J iddlededee! I can get the 
best singing in the world for half-a- 
guinea! Do we expend money in 
cabs, kid-gloves, and awful waist- 
coats, in order to get muffins and 
tea? Bah! Nay, does any man 
of sense declare Scaiie that he 
likes ladies’ conversation? I have 
read in novels that it was pleasant, 
the refinement of woman’s society 
—the delightful influence of a female 
presence, and so forth, but say now, 
as aman of the world and an honest 
fellow, did you ever get any good 
out of women’s talk? What a bore 
aclever woman is !—what a fright- 
ful bore a mediocre, respectable wo- 
man is! And every woman who is 
worth any thing will confess as 
much, There is no woman but one 
after all. But mum! I am getting 
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away from the dinner-table; they 
it was who dragged me from it, and 
it was for parsimony’s sake, and to 
pleasure them, that the practice of 
leaving on the cloth for dessert was 
invented. 

This I honestly say as a diner- out 
in the world. If I accept an invita- 
tion to a house where the dessert- 
cloth practice is maintained (it must 
be, I fear, in large dinners of apparat 
now, but I mean in common réunions 
of ten or fourteen) —if I accept a 
dessert-cloth invitation, and a maho- 
gany invitation subsequently comes, 
I fling over dessert-cloth. To ask 
you to a dinner without a drink 
is to ask you to half a dinner. 

This I say is the interest of every 
diner-out. An unguarded passage in 
the above description, too, might 
give rise to a fatal error, and be 
taken advantage of by stingy cur- 
mudgeons who are anxious for any 
opportunity of saving their money 
and liquor,— I mean those culpably 
careless words, ‘“ Where hock, cham- 
pagne, &c. §c., are served, they are 
handed round between the courses.” 
Of course they are handed round 
between the courses; but they are 
handed round during the courses too. 
A man who sets you down to a 
driblet of -champague—who gives 
you a couple of beggarly glasses be- 
tween the courses, and winks to John 
who froths up the liquor in your 
glass, and screws up the remainder 
of the bottle for his master’s next 
day’s drinking,—such a man is an 
impostor and despicable snob. This 
fellow must not be allowed an ex- 
cuse for his practice —the wretch 
must not be permitted to point to 
Joseph Bregion and Anne Miller for 
an authority, and say they declare 
that champagne is to be served only 
between the courses. No!—no! 
you poor lily-livered wretch! if 
money is an object to you drink 
water (as we have all done, perhaps, 
in an august state of domestic cir- 
cumstances, with a good heart) ; but 
if there is to be champagne, have no 
stint of it, in the name of Bacchus! 
Profusion is the charm of hospitality ; 
have plenty, if it be only beer. A 
man who offers champagne by drib- 
lets is a fellow who would wear a 
pinchbeck breastpin, or screw on 
spurs to his boots to make believe 
that he kept a horse. I haye no 
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words of scorn sufficiently strong to 
characterise the puny coward, shiver- 
ing on the brink of hospitality, with- 
out nerve to plunge into the gene- 
rous stream ! 

Another word should be said to 
men of moderate means about that 
same champagne. It is actually one 
of the cheapest of wines, and there is 
no wine, out of which, to speak com- 
mercially, you get your returns so 
directly. The popping, and fizzing, 
and agreeable nervous hurry in pour- 
ing and drinking, give it a prestige 
and an extra importance —it makes 
twice the appearance, has twice the 
effect, and doesn’t cost you more 
than a bottle of your steady, old, 
brown sherry, which has gathered 
on his head the interest of accumu- 
lated years in your cellar. When 
people have had plenty of cham- 
pagne, they fancy they have been 
treated liberally. If you wish to 
save, save upon your hocks, Sau- 
ternes, and Rolie which count 
for nothing, but disappear down 
careless throats like so much toast 
and water. 

I have made this remark about 
champagne. All men of the world 
say they don’t care for it; all gour- 
mands swear and vow that they prefer 
sillery a thousand times to sparkling, 
but look round the table and behold ! 
We all somehow drink it. All who 
say they like the sillery will be found 
drinking the sparkling. Yes, be- 
loved sparkler, you are an arti- 
ficial, barley-sugared, brandied beve- 
rage, according to the dicta of 
connoisseurs. You are universally 
sneered at, and said to have no good 
in you. But console yourself, you 
are universally drunken—you are 
the wine of the world—you are the 
liquor in whose bubbles lies the 
greatest amount of the sparkle of 
good spirits. May I die but I will 
not be ashamed to proclaim my love 
for you! You have given me much 
pore and never any pain—you 

ave stood by me in many hard mo- 
ments, and cheered me in many dull 
ones—you have whipped up many 
flagging thoughts, and dissipated 
many that were gloomy— you have 
made me hope, ay, and forget. 
Ought a man to disown such a 
friend ? 

Incomparably the best champagne 
I know is to be found in England. 
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It is the most doctored, the most 
brandied, the most barley-sugared, 
the most winy wine in the world. 
As such, let us hail, and honour, 
and love it. 

Those precious words about 7e- 
chauffés and the art of making the re- 
mains of one day’s entertainment con- 
tribute to the elegance and plenty 
of the next day's dinner, cannot be 
too fondly pondered over by house- 
keepers, or too often brought into 
practice. What is it, ladies, that so 
often drives out men to clubs, and 
leaves the domestic hearth desolate 
—what but bad dinners? And 
whose fault is the bad dinners but 

ours—yours, forsooth, who are too 
intellectual to go into the kitchen, and 
too delicate to think about your hus- 
bands’ victuals? I know a case in 
which the misery of a whole life, 
nay, of a whole series of little and 
big lives, arose from a wife’s high 
and mighty neglect of the good 
things of life, where ennui, estrange- 
ment, and subsequent ruin and sui- 
cide, arose out of an obstinate prac- 
tice of serving a leg of mutton three 
days running in a small, respect- 
able family. 

My friend, whom I shall call Mor- 
timer Delamere (for why not give 
the unfortunate fellow as neat and 
as elegant a name as possible, as I am 
obliged to keep his own back out of 
regard to his family ?)— Mortimer 
Delamere was an ornament of the 
Stock Exchange, and married at the 
age of twenty-five. 

Before marriage he had a comfort- 
able cottage at Sutton, whither he 
used to drive after business hours, 
and where you had roast ducks, 
toasted cheese, steaks and onions, 
wonderful bottled stout and old port, 
and other of those savoury but some- 
what coarse luxuries, with which 
home-keeping bachelors sometimes 
recreate their palates. He married 
and quitted his friends and his little 
hospitalities, his punch and his ci- 
gars, for a genteel wife and house in 
the Regent's Park, where I once had 
the misfortune to take pot-luck with 
him. 

That dinner, which I never re- 
peated, shewed me at once that De- 
lamere’s happiness was a wreck. He 
had cold mutton and mouldy pota- 
toes. His genteel wife, when he 
humbly said that he should have pre- 
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ferred the mutton hashed, answered 
superciliously that the kitchen was 
not her province, that as long as 
there was food sufficient she did not 
heed its quality. She talked about 
poetry and the Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery all the evening, and about a 
quarter of an hour after she had left 
us to ourselves and the dessert, sum- 
moned us to exceedingly weak and 
muddy coffee in the drawing-room, 
where she subsequently entertained 
us with bad music, sung with her 
own cracked, false, genteel voice. 
My usual politeness and powers of 
conversation did not of course de- 
sert me even under this affliction ; 
and she was pleased to say at the 
close of the entertainment that she 
had enjoyed a highly intellectual 
evening, and hoped Mr. Fitz-Boodle 
would repeat his visit. Mr. Fitz- 
Boodle would have seen her at Je- 
richo first ! 

But what was the consequence of a 
life of this sort? Where the mut- 
ton is habitually cold in a house, 
depend on it the affection grows cold 
too. Delamere could not bear that 
comfortless, flavourless, frigid exist- 
ence. He took refuge in the warmth 
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of a club. He frequented not only 
the library and coffee-room, but, alas ! 
the smoking-room and card-room. 
He became a viveur and jolly dog 
about town, neglecting the wife who 
had neglected Ten; and who is now 
separated from him, and proclaimed 
to be a martyr by her genteel family, 
whereas, in fact, her own selfishness 
was the cause of his falling away. 
Had she but condescended to hash 
his mutton and give him a decent 
dinner, the poor fellow would have 
been at home to this day; would 
never have gone to the club or played 
with Mr. Denman, who won his 
money; would never have been 
fascinated by Senhora Dolora, who 
caused his duel with Captain Tufto ; 
would never have been obliged to fly 
to America after issuing bills which 
he could not take up—bills, alas! 
with somebody else’s name written 
on them. 

I venture to say that if the Prac- 
tical Cook had been published, and 
Mrs. Delamere had condescended to 
peruse it; if she had read pages 30- 
32, for instance, with such simple 
receipts as these,— 


Bills of Fare for Plain Family Dinners. 


DINNERS OF FIVE DISHES. 
Peas or Mulligatawney Soup. 


Potatoes browned 
below the Roast. 


-_ Dumpling, 
or Plain Fritters. 


Mashed Turnip 
or Pickles. 


Roast Shoulder of Mutton. 


Haddocks boiled, with Parsley, and Butter Sauce. 


Potatoes, 


Newmarket Pudding. 


Rice or Pickles, 


Haricot, Currie Hash, or Grill, 
Of the Mutton of the former day. 


Knuckle of Veal Ragoit, or with Rice. 


Stewed Endive. 


Charlotte. 


Potatoes. 


Roast of Pork, or Pork Chops—Sage Sauce, or Sauce Piquante, 


Boiled Cod, with Oyster, Egg, or Dutch Sauce. 


Potatoes, 


Mutton Broth. 


Carrots or Turnips. 


Scrag of Mutton, 
with-Caper Sauce, or Parsley and Butter. 


— 


Cod Currie, or a Béchemel, of the Fish of former day. 


Scolloped Oysters, 


Rice Pudding. 


Mashed Potatoes. 


Roast Ribs of Beef. 


Bouilli, garnished with Onions. 


Marrow Bones. 


Soup of the Bouilli. 


Beef Cecils, of the 
Roast Ribs of the 
former day. 


Lamb Chops, with Potatoes. 
Vegetables on the Side-Table,” 
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she would have had her husband at 
home every day. As I read them 
over myself, dwelling upon each, I 
say inwardly, “Could I find a wife 
who did not sing, and who would 
daily turn me out such dinners as 
these, Fitz-Boodle himself would be 
a family man.” See there how the 
dishes are made to play into one 
another's hands; how the roast 
shoulder of mutton of Monday 
(though there is no mention made 
of the onion sauce) becomes the 
eurrie or grill of Tuesday; how 
the boiled cod of Thursday becomes 
the béchemel of Friday, a still 
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better thing than boiled cod! Feed 
a man according to those receipts, 
and I engage to say he never would 
dine out, especially on Saturdays, 
with that delicious bouilli garnished 
with onions,—though, to be sure, 
there is a trifle too much beef in the 
carte of the day ; and I for my part 
should prefer a dish of broiled fish in 
the place of the lamb-chops with 
potatoes, the dinner as it stands here 
being a trifle too brown. 

One day in the week a man might 
have a few friends and give them 
any one of these :— 


‘€ GOOD FAMILY DINNERS OF SEVEN DISHES, 


Crimped Salmon, 


Mashed Potatoes, 
in small shapes. 


Lobster Sauce, or Parsley and Butter, 


Mince Pies, or Rissoles. 


Irish Stew. 


Oxford Dumplings, 


( Remove—<A pple-pie.) 


Mince Veal. 


Pickles. 
Roast of Beef. 


Irish Stew, or Haricot of Mutton. 


Chickens, 


Mashed Potatoes. 


Fritters, 


Apple Sauce. 


Tongue on Spinach, 
or a Piece of Ham. 


Stubble Goose. 


Fried Soles. 


Savoury Patties. 


Macaroni. 


Onion Soup. Salad. 
( Remove—A Charlotte.) 
Sliced Cucumber. 


Veal Sweetbreads. 


Saddle of Mutton roasted. 


Very moderate means might ena- 
ble a man to give such a dinner as 
this; and how good they all are! I 
should like to see eight good fellows 
over No. 3, for instance,—six men, 
say, and two ladies. They would 
not take any onion soup, of course, 
though all the men would; but the 
veal sweetbreads and the remove, a 
charlotte, are manifestly meant for 
them. There would be no cham- 
pagne, the dinner is too jolly and 
bourgeois for that; but after they 
had partaken of a glass of wine and 
had retired, just three bottles of ex- 
cellent claret would be discussed by 
us six, and every man who went up- 
stairs to coffee would make himself 
agreeable. Insuch a house the coffee 
would be good. The way to make 
good coffee is a secret known only to 
very few housekeepers,— it is to haye 
plenty of cottee. 


Thus do Joseph Bregion and Anne 
Miller care for high and low. They 
provide the domestic dinner to be 
calm in the bosoms of private fami- 
lies ; they invent bills of fare for the 


jolly family party, that pleasantest of 


all meetings ; and they expand upon 
occasion and give us the magnificent 
parade banquet of three courses, at 
which kings or fellows of colleges 
may dine. Ifyou will ask your cook 
at St. Boniface to try either of the 
dinners marked for January and 
February, and will send your obe- 
dient servant a line, he for one will 
be happy to come down and partake 
of it at Oxford. 

I could go on prattling in this 
easy, innocent way for hours, my 
dear Lionel, but the Editor of this 
Magazine (about whose capabilities I 
have my own opinion) has limited 
me to space, and that space is now 
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pretty nearly occupied. I should 
like to have had a chat with you 
about the Indian dishes, the chapter 
on which is very scientificand savoury. 
The soup and broth chapter is rich, 
learned, and philosophical. French 
cookery is not, of course, approfondi 
or elaborately described, but nobly 
raisonné, like one of your lectures on 
a Greek play, where you point out in 
eloquent terms the salient beauties, 
sketch with masterly rapidity the 
principal characters, and gracefully 
unweave the complications of the 
metre. But I have done, The 
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Practical Cook will triumph of his 
own force without my puny aid to 
drag the wheels of his car. Let me 
fling a few unpretending flowers over 
it, and sing, Zo to the victor! Happy 
is the writer, happy the possessor, 
happy above all the publishers of 
such a book! 

Farewell, dear Lionel; present my 
respectful remembrances to the mas- 
ter of your college and our particular 
chums in the common-room. I am 
come to town for Christmas, so you 
may send the brawn to my lodgings 
as soon as you like. Your faithful 

G. S. F.-B. 


CHARLES BANNISTER. 


Cuartes Bannister, the comedian 
and vocalist, was a great favourite 
with Mr. and Mrs. Garrick. The 
Rose Tavern was a famed theatrical 
resort in the age of King George II. ; 
and the convives who enjoyed the 
bottle and the bowl under this sign 
seldom commenced their joyous re- 
velry until the great winter theatres 
had closed. 

Old Charles Bannister, like Quin, 
was an epicure; and would spend 
half'a guinea for a small bundle of 
asparagus, and the remaining guinea, 
the last he had, in two .bottles of 
claret. He was a wit and a great 
joker, but so good-tempered and 
universally social, that his counte- 
nance (as Moody used to say) shed 
sunshine upon the dullest table. 
When he went abroad at the witeh- 
ing time of night, whether it was at 
the Bedford, the ‘Tavistock, the 
Rainbow (that kept by Moule in 
King Street), the Rose, or at Old 
Slaughters, or the Turk’s Head in 
Gerard Street, every countenance 
brightened up as he entered, and 
every convive shuffled his chair about 
to offer him a choice place, where he 
might be seen and heard; the very 
waiters loitered just within side the 
tavern doors, to be obsequious to the 
call of every cheerful guest. 

Between forty and fifty years ago, 
old Charles Bannister and a knot of 
intimates, amongst whom was George 
Colman the younger, and Jack Ban- 
nister, Joe Munden, and others, were 
almost inseparable. 


Colman at this period resided in 
Lower Grosvenor Street, and very 
frequently gave his supper - parties 
where authors, wits, and players, as- 
sembled, and kept up the night in 
the style of the court of Comus. 

Colman had a snug house in Kent, 
where he could supply a few beds 
for intimate friends, and 2 small inn 
in the immediate neighbourhood, on 
occasion, could accommodate a few 
more. At Christmas-time the vil- 
lage was kept alive by the guests 
who were invited to this rural re- 
treat, by King George, as he was 
thus designated by the merry con- 
vives. 

During this season of conviviality, 
at the commencement of the present 
century, when it so happened, for 
nearly a week at a time, the Bannis- 
ters, father and son, could be spared 
from Drury Lane stage, there were 
gala doings in this Kentish village. 

There were several small farms in 
the district, and these rural asso- 
ciates delighted in the company of 
Squire Colman and his wonder- 
ful players. The elder Bannister 
was an excellent mimic, and his son 
was eminent in the same walk ; like 
Garrick, who used to say of himself, 
“ A comedian is not master of his 
art who cannot model his throat to 
all sorts of sounds, from the cat-like 
shriek of a peacock to the whirring 
of a knife-grinder’s wheel.” 

One day during this Christmas ex- 
cursion, a party visiting at Colman’s 
were invited, with a thousand apo- 
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logies for so great a liberty, by Far- 
mer Smith, who was the very per- 
sonification of a genuine yeoman of 
the last age. “I promise to feed 
thee and the other gents wi’ the best ; 
and shall gie thee a hearty welcome !” 
Colman went over in the evening, 
thanked Muster Smith, and accepted 
the invitation. There were several 
friends and neighbours invited, and 
a feast was spread in a well-polished 
oaken wainscoted, large parlour, 
which was tempting to behold. Never 
before had we seen two geese and 
three hares on the same family-table 
at the same time, with fish, flesh, and 
fowl, and pastry in abundance, not 
wanting in Christmas-puddings and 
pies. ‘here were port and sherry, 
and various made wines,—the very 
finest of their kinds that we ever 
tasted. Every thing was cooked @ 
merveille. 

Before dinner our party went into 
the farm-yard, when Bannister heard 
a calf, and began to imitate it, and 
then answered as a cow; then they 
went to the pig-styes, and snorted 
and grunted au cochon ; and turning 
in amongst the poultry, the two 
Bannisters rolled up for each other 
the tails of their coats, tight, and 
thus equipped, they hopped about, 
and commenced a concert of turkeys, 
cobble, colcobble, geese, cocks, hens, 
and other poultry, in which the 
whole live stock of the farm joined 
chorus; and the noise, and confu- 
sion, and boisterous laughing, made 
the party hoarse with screaming and 
laughter. 

After this merriment we were 
bidden to the feast; and did not re- 
tire until the village church reminded 
us that chanticleer had flapped his 
ruddy wings, and shrilly bid us note 
that it was six o'clock. 

George Colman was amazingly di- 
verted with this visit, and remarked 
to the Bannisters that painters were 
better imitators of nature than ac- 
tors. “ A painter,” said he, “if he be 
a master of his art, copies only what 
he sees; but he copies with minute 
attention ; and never quits his proto- 
type until he has exhausted his imi- 
tative powers, and can do no more. 
The actor, however, contemplates all 
his characters through a false me- 
dium: he distorts his face by gri- 
mace, and outsteps the simplicity of 
nature by violent gesture ; in short, 
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he loses sight of truth by aiming at 
stage effect. These honest rustic far- 
mers sang their village strains with 
so much more pathos, as they never 
gave the words a thought beyond 
the tune. I have heard my father 
say, that Garrick, in every character 
that he excelled in—and there were 
few in which he betrayed careless- 
ness—always carried a model in his 
mind's eye.” 

Garrick, whilst a young man, and 
studying to personify the character 
of King Lear, frequently made visits 
in company with the father of the 
late Dr. Munro, physician to Old 
Bedlam, to contemplate the various 
species of madness which he met with 
amongst the maniac patients; and so 
richly was his mind stored with the 
varieties of look and gesture, cha- 
racteristic of each species of mental 
aberration, that when Hogarth de- 
signed the scene in the Rake’s Pro- 
gress, wherein the hero is confined, 
and in a deplorable state of mad- 
ness, he consulted Garrick, who 
gave him several valuable hints, 
from which he made slight gra- 
phic memoranda. Lawrence Sterne 
assured Mr. West, the president of 
the Royal Academy, that Garrick 
had written a curious list of parts 
which he could assume, which he did 
occasionally when among his very 
intimate private friends, from the 
simple idiot throughout the many 
changes of lunacy, the melancholic, 
the gay, the talkative, the mis- 
chievous; and resolving the series 
into a paroxysm of stark, staring, 
wild, raving madness! From such a 
mode of previous study, when he 
first appeared at the Royalty Theatre 
at the east end of London, the spec- 
tators were not simply moved, as 
heretofore, but they expressed no- 
thing short of actual astonishment ; 
and, during the mad scene in Lear 
and his Richard, the audience were 
so excited that they stood up and 
vociferously shouted huzzas ! 

During this dramatic rage, the 
streets from Grosvenor Square, St. 
James’s Square, Berkeley Square, and 
all the first-rate fashionable streets in 
the western parts of the metropolis, 
had their carriages at their doors by 
five o'clock, with two servants with 
blazing, thick wax-flambeaux behind, 
who fell into a continuous procession, 
pouring along Pall Mall, the Strand, 
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Fleet Street, up Ludgate Hill, and 
onwards beyond the Tower. “ Lon- 
don at night,” as Smollett observed in 
a private letter to Edinburgh, “is 
designated Flambeauz Fair.” Gar- 
rick is asserted to have availed him- 
self of a well-known character, the 
master of a manufactory of brocade, 
residing in Sun Street, Spitalfields, 
who became an incurable lunatic 
from the loss of an infant boy, who 
sprang out of his arms from a window 
in that street, and was killed on the 
pavement of his father’s door. This 
awful event was ever present to the 
disturbed intellect of the parent, and 
he fancied himself at the fatal win- 
dow caressing the child, saw in 
imagination the child fall, and, clasp- 
ing his hands in an agony of distress, 
he put on a look that was appalling. 
Garrick obtained a sight of this un- 
happy person, and caught from him 
such an expression as he ever after 
retained and used in his representa- 
tion of the part of Lear. 

In the singular character of Abel 
Drugger in Ben Jonson’s play of 
the Alchemist, which Garrick alone 
could play, he found a prototype 
in the porter of a drysalter in Bread 
Street, studied the man in look, 
voice, and gesture, had a costume 
copied from the dress which he wore, 
and played the part to the very life. 

The famous picture of this Abel 
Drugger, from which there is a fine 
mezzotinto print, and the actor Gar- 
rick in the character, by the pencil of 
Zoffany, are triumphs in the respect- 
ive imitative arts. 

It was well known to all the inti- 
mates of Garrick, that his command 
over his facial expression amounted 
to a faculty almost marvellous; for 
he could change the character of his 
physiognomy to look like that of 
almost any one whom he chose to 
represent. 

Henry Fielding, who had a great 
regard for Hogarth, had often pro- 
mised this veritable portrait-painter 
to sit to him for his picture; but 
somehow the promise was delayed, 
and, at the time of the decease of 
that eminent author, no portrait of 
him was supposed to have been 
painted. It is well known that Ho- 
garth held a high place in his affec- 
tion, for Fielding in his writings has 
left many memorials thereof; that 
Hogarth intended to execute this 
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pleasing task was well known, for 
the author was professedly one of the 
greatest admirers of his genius. 

Hogarth had long endeavoured in 
vain to paint a posthumous likeness 
of his friend, but notwithstanding he 
could not bring out any thing satis- 
factory from the images hovering in 
his imagination, when, just as he was 
despairing of success, and for want of 
some rules to go by in the dimensions 
and general outline of the face, for- 
tune threw the grand desideratum in 
the way. An ingenious lady, with a 
pair of scissors, had cut a profile of 

im in white paper, which afforded 
the distances and proportions of his 
features, sufficiently to restore the 
lost ideas of his countenance. 

Glad of an opportunity of paying 
this last tribute to the memory of an 
author whom he so ardently admired, 
Mr. Hogarth caught at this outline 
with pleasure, and worked with all 
the ardour and attachment of friend- 
ship, until he finished a drawing, an 
engraving from which is prefixed to 
Murphy’s Life of Fielding. 

This tale, however, was got up to 
serve the interests of Murphy’s 
work, and had some truth as to the 
scissors; but the real fact was sub- 
oe made known. Mr. Gar- 
rick, it is stated, dressed himself in a 
suit of his old friend’s clothes, and 
presented himself to the painter in 
the attitude and look, and assumed 
the features, of Fielding. Hogarth 
worked under the advice of and hints 
from his own wife and another lady, 
who both knew Fielding intimately, 
and, with Garrick’s wonderful per- 
ceptions and the painter’s aptitude, 
the portrait, which was considered to 
be a very striking resemblance, was 
adopted. 

ohn Bannister obtained the notice 
of Garrick whilst he was a school-boy 
in Hart Street, Covent Garden ; Gar- 
rick then residing in Southampton 
Street, leading into the Strand. Ban- 
nister always uttered the name of 
Garrick with grateful reminiscences, 
not only on his own account but on 
that of his father, for Garrick was a 
kind friend and patron to the family. 
Jack, who ultimately came upon 
Drury Lane stage, was intended for 
an artist, and was articled to Mon- 
sieur de Loutherbourg, who was 
scene-painter for Drury Lane Thea- 
tre under Garrick’s managership, who 
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gave out of his own purse the sum of 
four hundred guineas to the ingenious 
painter as a premium for his sprightly 
protégé, 

His liberal patron had previously 
spoken to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
president of the Royal Academy, and 
obtained for him a student's ticket, 
granting him the privileges of draw- 
ing at the old Royal Academy in 
Pall Mall. Thomas Rowlandson, the 
well-known caricaturist, was admitted 
to these graphic advantages at the 
same time. Bannister would have 
succeeded as an artist, for he soon 
obtained the privilege of drawing the 
human figure in the life academy, 
and Rowlandson the same honour. 
Indeed, as students, they advanced 
with a generous rivalry; but they 
were such madcaps, so full of their 
pranks, that they annoyed all the 
other students, and were at length 
ejected from the Royal Academy. 

The females, who were treated with 
becoming respect and courtesy by the 
Royal Academicians, and the other 
youth, whose studies were exemplary, 
were so molested that they com- 
plained. ‘These two pickles came to 
the school prepared with bags of peas, 
and whilst the female models were 
quietly seated as objects to be drawn 
from, one of these mischievous wags 
privately let fly a pea through a tube 
secreted in his button-hole, which, 
hitting their unprotected persons, 
caused them to start from their pro- 
scribed position and throw the students 
into confusion. Nothing short of 
their expulsion could restore order 
and propriety in such an assembly. 
Rowlandson regretted his folly when 
it was too late, for he drew the human 
form with great truth, and was a 
youth of much promise; but as for 
Bannister, he was looking to another 
art for the employment of his talent, 
having determined to try his fortune 
upon the stage ; he, therefore, quitted 
the Royal Academy with little or no 
regret. 

Je Loutherbourg, his master, the 
scene -painter, was angry at this dis- 
solute conduct, for he had a great re- 
gard for his pupil, who indeed, not- 
withstanding his indulgence in such 
levities, was an universal favourite. 

De Loutherbourg, at the instance of 
John Bannister, communicated to his 
kind patron Garrick the young ar- 
tist’s desire to give up the art of 
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painting and commence his studies 
for the drama. 

Garrick received the information 
very graciously, for, said he, “ Mrs. 
Garrick, who has always expressed 
affection for the boy, has long said 
his penchant has been for the stage, 
and I would advise you not to oppose 
his wishes—he has my consent,” 
said this consummate master of the 
histrionic art, and he accordingly 
commenced his studies under the 
friendly auspices of this illustrious 
actor. 

What particularly attached Garrick 
to young Bannister whilst in his boy- 
hood, was the affectionate interest 
which he manifested in behalf of his 
father, who about the year 1774 was 
confined for a considerable debt in a 
sponging-house ina court close to the 
north postern of Temple Bar. Dur- 
ing the period of this incarceration, 
young Jack, by Garrick’s direction, 
on the Saturday of each week, 
waited on the treasurer of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and presenting an 
order of the manager, Garrick, was 
paid by him the amount of his salary, 
the same as he received when he was 
employed. No man could retain a 
more grateful recollection of kind- 
nesses conferred than Jack Bannis- 
ter’s reminiscences of Garrick’s bene- 
volent and most generous conduct to 
his father. He suffered him to re- 
main under the surveillance of the 
sheriff's officer for a sufficient space 
of time to shew him the evils of wan- 
tonly getting into debt, and thinking 
that he would in future be less im- 
provident, he summoned his credi- 
tors to meet together, and compro- 
mised for the whole amount by paying 
nearly eight hundred pounds! 

The wonderful faculty which Gar- 
rick possessed of changing his facial 
expression and looking entirely that 
of another person, induced him to 
practise a hoax upon the patience and 
temper of Gainsborough. 

Mr. Albany Wallace, the intimate 
friend of both painter and player, 
engaged Garrick to sit for a half- 
length portrait of himself, which 
Gainsborough engaged to paint in 
his best style. Garrick attended at 
the painter’s studio for more than 
sixteen separate mornings, and at last 
found that Gainsborough began to 
despair of success, for by pure acci- 
dent he discovered that the actor 
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every time his head was viewed by the 
painter had imperceptibly wrought a 
new expression on the visage ; which, 
on discovering, the painter flew into 
a rage and tumbled the canvass and 
painting materials behind the fire, 
observing, “ Who can be expected to 
paint a fellow that wears upon his 
Promethean phiz every body's fea- 
tures but his own ?” 

It was in allusion to this power 
over his facial expression that Dr. 
Johnson observed to an old friend of 
Garrick’s, who had called to congra- 
tulate him on his return from his 
long tour on the Continent,— 

“ How is our friend? how does he 
look ?” inquired Johnson. 

“Why he is improved in health 
and strength, but he is much changed 
in look; his face is wrinkled, and he 
is looking old !” 

“Who that knows Garrick can 
feel surprise at that ?” retorted John- 
son; “for whose face has experi- 
enced so much wear and tear as 
his ?” 

John Bannister wished to become 
a tragedian, and studied some of the 
prominent characters in Shakspeare’s 
plays; but Garrick afforded him but 
slight encouragement. 

“We want somewhat new,” said 
he; “try comedy, and give us your 
own feeling. There is room for your 
own perception of character, but you 
must study, and study hard, or you 
will not succeed.” 

Jack was powerful in his capacity 
as an imitator of the manner of cer- 
tain performers, as well as to voice, 
gesture, and general appearance. His 
recollection of his indulgent master, 
Garrick, was extraordinary, for many 
of the intimate friends declared the 
verisimilitude of his imitation was 
almost perfect. 

About twenty-five years ago, at a 
party at his own house, composed all 
of his own cronies, after supper, one 
asked him to give a specimen of 
Johnson and Garrick, in a colloquy 
at the Turk’s Iead, in Gerrard Street, 
Soho, where the literary leviathan 
met the famous club which he there 
first instituted. Ile started up and 
began with Johnson, rolling his head 
about on his shoulders, and com- 
mencing with, “ Why, sir, his faculty 
for ratiocination, great as was Burke, 
reduced him to silence, and_he sat a 
mute spectator, absorbed in admira- 
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tion of his colloquial powers.” It is 
said that he gave Johnson with vast 
fidelity, and he immediately changed 
to the gay, lively manner of Garrick, 
mocking slyly Johnson making 
punch, and taking a glass out of the 
bowl which he had just compounded, 
and mimicking him with, “ Now gen- 
tlemen, who’s for poonch ?” 

The greatest treat in its way was 
that which we witnessed at the hos- 
pitable table of Mr. Charles Nixon, 
an opulent commercialist in Ba- 
singhall Street, where John Ban- 
nister, having become somewhat 
inspired with choice wine, sponta- 
neously struck out the manner of 
Garrick’s representation of King 
Lear, in the mad scene. Every one 
of the party agreed in pronouncing 
it to surpass every thing of the kind 
on record. 

None but the initiated can conceive 
the vast scope of arduous practice 
which is had recourse to in perfecting 
the manner of playing an entirely new 
character. 

When John Bannister was busied 
in studying the style of playing the 
part of Sheepface in Colman’s farce, 
brought out at the old little theatre in 
the Haymarket about half a century 
ago, he assured us that he could not 
obtain sleep during the making up 
of his mind as to the management of 
doing it; and said that he was more 
than a fortnight in practising how 
adroitly he might jump from the 
boards of the stage backwards on the 
wide, well-stuffed bed-side chair. 
He, however, at last accomplished 
the difficulty, when old Parsons, who, 
during part of the time was rehears- 
ing the part of the Apothecary, said, 
“ | congratulate you Jack, for none 
but a monkey (and that no journey- 
man monkey) and yourself can make 
so clean a retrogade spring. That 
manceuvre will do with the public. 
I should advise that you take out a 
patent, to secure your genius the 
right of this jumping faculty.” 

‘That a comic actor should be play- 
ful offthe stage cannot much surprise. 
Jack Bannister was not only a great 
wit, but a merry punster as well, and 
was one of the happiest of men. 

Not like too many of his profession, 
who, frequenting convivial clubs and 
taverns, carried two faces,—one for 
home, where he played the churl, 
and another (his out-of-door face), 
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where he was the gayest of the gay ; 
not so, for Bannister was an even- 
tempered man, and enjoyed himself 
and a few select friends by his own 
fireside, for few men were more happy 
or evinced more amiableness of temper 
than he in the bosom of domestic 
peace and unmitigated household 
enjoyment. 

In his professional career few men 
were more deservedly honoured, and 
certainly none were more univer- 
versally beloved. Bannister was a 
great panegyrist of the Scotch. 

“ Scotchmen,” said he, “ exhibit 
one virtue to a most exemplary de- 

ee; they love their own ‘ kit and 
kin. If a Scot be successful (and 
who amongst them is not ?), father, 
mother, sisters, brothers, nephews 
and nieces, participate in his good 
fortune, aa beaten a sort of joint 
company family stock; for however 
humble in circumstances some of 
these may have been, however heavily 
the black ox may have trodden on 
their toes, they are still considered to 
be of his ‘ kit and kin.’” 

Bannister had, from early life, kept 
this steadily in view, and he loved 
his own family accordingly. He, 
when his father began to fail in his 
vocal powers, used to say, “It is 
happy for me that I have been more 
provident than poor old dad. Come, 
George,” to his old friend Colman of 
the Haymarket Theatre, “ have you 
a mind for a bit of cod-fish, a rump- 
steak, and some asparagus to-mor- 
row? Do you write and invite my 
father at five, whilst I go and play 
the part of provider.” Five or six 
of their old conrines were usually 
invited to mect him at some coffee- 
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house in @ private room, and they 
kept it up in good style till past 
midnight, when the affectionate son 
conducted his declining parent to his 
lodging in Tavistock Row. “olman 
used to observe, “ The must cosey 
evenings that I ever recollect have 
spent, were at a sparrowgrass dinner 
vith old Giesiar aan ae Jack, 
and a few others, up in Moule’s first- 
floor at the Rainbow in King Street, 
Covent Garden.” 

These, with many others of the 
old histrionic school, were choice 
companions; and Jack Bannister 
commonly observed, “ There is no 
man’s company I desire more than 
that of my sire.” 

After his decease, the son saw him 
interred in the vault of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, near the grave of his 
carly friend, the celebrated brother 
vocalist of old Drury Lane Theatre, 
near which John Bannister, according 
to his own desire, expressed during his 
last illness a wish that he himself 
might be also laid, which was fulfilled 
in our presence, who also witnessed 
the funeral of Beard. 

Bannister imbibed so congenial a 
love for scene-painting whilst under 
De Loutherbourg, that he delighted 
to loiter in the scene-loft of every 
theatre during his long professional 
life; and he used to boast himself 
as a supernumerary dab at the art at 
all the great theatres, and at least of 
a large proportion of the provincial 
ones. He, however, always main- 
tained that no one of the ingenious 
craft could ever be named in compe- 
tition with “ Field-marshal Leather- 
bags,” the sobriquet of this inimitable 
artist. 
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On a certain day in the month of 
October last, two French steam- 
vessels of war were observed to stand 
over from the opposite coast, and 
steer, as it seemed, for Dover. They 
were fine ships, neatly built, well 
rigged, and in excellent trim, and 
they cut through the smooth water 
as steadily as ducks. They ap- 
proached very near the land, but did 
not enter the harbour. On the con- 
trary, they put their helms up, and 
with a leisurely pace bore away for 
the upper part of the Channel. The 
Downs, owing to the prevalence of 
southerly winds, happened that day 
to be crowded with shipping; and 
the French steamers, keeping well 
within the Goodwin Sands, threaded 
out and in among the anchored mer- 
chantmen, as if their object had been 
to satisfy their skippers which were 
and which were not worth making 
prizes of. It was observed, however, 
by the good people of Deal, and, in- 
deed, by the dwellers upon the sea- 
board generally, that they never cast 
themselves more than a couple of 
miles at the utmost from the shore. 
Their tricoloured flags floated in the 
light breeze, and there were many 
telescopes levelled from the quarter- 
deck of each towards the land. In 
this manner they continued their 
progress, not saluting any of the 
castles, though over those of Walmer 
and Deal the union-jack was waving; 
till, rounding both the South and 
North Foreland, they left Reculvers 
and Whitstable behind, and, entering 
the Medway, cast anchor within a 
stone’s throw of Sheerness. Then 
their guns opened, and they saluted 
in a style and with a vehemence 
which shewed that their armament 
was formidable; after which the 
officers, without making any report 
of themselves, or asking or obtaining 
leave, landed, and made themselves 
at home. ‘They went over the dock- 
yard, inspected the fort, took notice 
of the positions of the buoys, &c., 
and having shipped a supply of coals 
departed again, as they had come, at 
their own leisure. 

There was nothing wrong in this ; 
French steamers of war, like other 
vessels of other nations, are free to 


navigate the English Channel when 
they will, and to keep as near to the 
shores of Kent as may appear de- 
sirable to their commanders. That 
they acted in the teeth of a law which 
has never, as far as we know, been 
repealed, when, without permission, 
either applied for or obtained, they 
entered a great English river, and 
brought up beside a government 
dockyard, is indeed true; but we are 
far from charging them with the 
voluntary commission of wrong, even 
in this instance. Their commanders 
were, doubtless, ignorant that such a 
law exists ; and who can be surprised, 
seeing that no care was taken to 
enlighten them on the subject? 
Nevertheless, it would be idle to con- 
ceal that the appearance of these 
steamers in the heart of an enormous 
fleet —a fleet lying helplessly at an- 
chor, because wind - bound — while 
they seemed to set both winds and 
waves at defiance, stirred up feelings 
that were not quite so agreeable as 
they were novel in the breasts of the 
spectators. You heard men whis- 
pering one to another in a tone which 
did not please you; new lights ap- 
peared to have broken suddenly in 
upon them ; it seemed as if they were 
watching the gradual developement 
of some mystery in nature, of which, 
though they had the beginning before 
them, they could hazard no guess as 
to the end. This much, however, all 
were manifestly agreed upon,—that 
England is not so impregnable in her 
insular situation asshe once was. That 
England must, therefore, fall a prey 
to a foreign enemy, either soon or 
ages hence, nobody would for a mo- 
ment allow : but thus far all consented 
together, —that our national inde- 
pendence, our freedom from personal 
acquaintance with the horrors of war, 
the sanctity of our soil, perhaps the 
greatest, certainly the rarest of the 
blessings which fall to the lot of the 
people of the earth, must be pro- 
vided for hereafter by means dif- 
ferent from those which have here- 
tofore secured it. Long may it be 
ere the hour shall arrive which is to 
force the understanding of this point 
both on the sovereign and the subject! 
But, believing as we do that it is one 
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of the very highest importance, that 
that it cannot be too soon taken up 
nor too carefully considered, we pro- 
pose this manth to let questions of 
mere party sleep, and to draw the 
attention of our readers to something 
which must have equal interest for 
men of all parties, namely, the po- 
sition of the United Kingdom, con- 
sidered as a state, which is liable to be 
assailed by other states, and which is 
both willing and able, if her rulers 
know how to direct her energies 
aright, to maintain her independence 
against the world in arms. 

And, first, let us protest against 
any charge that may be laid to our 
door, that we are alarmists. We are 
noalarmists. We feel that Europe 
is at this moment devoting her 
energies to better purpose than the 
strife of nations, and we believe that 
there is every chance of her continu- 
ing to do so, at least for awhile. For 
the French government is as little 
inclined to go to war as our own; 
and so long as France and England 
combine to keep the peace, peace will 
be kept, at least in Christendom. 
But who will undertake to pledge 
himself that this happy order of 
things shall never be broken in upon? 
Louis Philippe is not immortal; and 
if he were, the French people would 
probably grow tired of him, as they 
do of most things and men after 
awhile. And, even here in England, 
are the reformed influences under 
which we live so much more justly 
balanced than the old ones, that there 
is no hazard of our getting an upset, 
perhaps when we consider ourselves 
the most secure? Weknowthat there 
never presided over the foreign policy 
of this country a minister more 
honestly disinclined to promote dif- 
ferences than Lord Aberdeen. His 
lordship has a religious horror of 
war, and it is a Christian sentiment; 
nevertheless, even Lord Aberdeen 
may be forced to give way to popular 
feeling, and popular feeling is much 
more frequently warlike than the 
admirers of democratic institutions 
would wish us to believe. Knowing, 
therefore, that we are at peace, and 
hoping and believing that there is 
nothing in the political horizon to 
indicate an interruption of this peacz, 
it is yet impossible for us to think 
without alarm on our entire unfitness 
to meet the storm, should it come ; 
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to look at the defenceless state of our 
coasts, the paucity of our troops, the 
absence of every thing like a mili- 
tary spirit in our own population, 
and not to feel that we are, to an 
extent which ought never to be, at 
the mercy of our neighbours, against 
whose approach the sea no longer 
opposes an efficient barrier, and who 
make no secret of their determination, 
whenever a quarrel shall arise, to 
return, if they can, our visit of thirty 
years ago to their capital. 

Again, let it not be supposed from 
any expression which, in the course 
of this article, may escape us, that 
we doubt the capability of England 
to contend, as she has ever done, 
successfully against France, or any 
other nation under heaven, in the 
end. Give us time to collect our 
strength, let us have a year’s warn- 
ing, or six months’ (less would 
hardly do, for you cannot make 
infantry, nor, @ fortiori, cavalry or 
artillery, in a shorter time), and we 
will undertake — not to keep the 
coasts immaculate, for that we hold 
to be impossible — but to render a 
march upon London as impracticable 
to any force which may attempt it 
as a march upon Timbuctoo. But 
is it certain that we shall get even 
six months’ notice? Is it not, on fhe 
contrary, much more probable, that 
when war does come it will come 
like a thunder-clap? that we shall 
hear one day of some misunderstand- 
ing somewhere—a brush between an 
English and a French cruiser, for 
example, off the coast of Africa, or 
in the Pacific, and that in a week's 
time, or in a day, the newspapers will 
come forth bearing the frightful an- 
nouncement, in capital letters, upon 
their columns, “ War with FrANcE?” 
For he must know little of the tem- 
per of the French people who sup- 
poses that, having determined on a 
war with England, they will permit 
any government, even that of M. 
Guizot, to balk them; and he must 
be still worse versed in the science of 
politics who can persuade himself 
that M. Guizot, or any other French 
minister will, if the necessity of a 
breach be made apparent to him, 
lose one hour in fruitless negotiation. 
Let us not delude ourselves into the 
persuasion that M. Guizot, and the 
French people generally, are not as 
well aware of our defenceless position 
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as we are. They know that only the 
other day, when their two war- 
steamers anchored at Sheerness, there 
was no guard-ship in the Medway, 
and that on the miserable works 
which are supposed to afford pro- 
tection to the dockyard, not a single 
gun was mounted; that the very 
salute which they fired could not be 
returned! Now is this knowledge 
likely to be lost upon them? Surely 
not. They haye seen how easy it is, 
in spite of our maritime superiority, 
to seize a moment when our fleets 
are at a distance, and to approach 
the very entrails of our power 
without being challenged. Will 
they not remember this when the 
moment for action comes, and pré- 
cipitate hostilities? Yea, verily. And 
if they do, and we be not in a very 
different state of preparation, the 
least evil which we have to expect 
will be the landing of 10,000 men on 
our shores; or, if 20,000 or 30,000 
come, the march of a French army 
into London. We do not mean to 
say that, whether 10,000 or 30,000 
men come, they will not equally be 
destroyed. London is not England, 
in the same sense that Paris is France ; 
indeed the occupation of London by 
a foreign force would so exasperate 
the English people, that the minister, 
be he ever so pusillanimous, would not 
dare to make peace till every man of 
the invaders was either killed or 
taken. But we have no wish to see 
London in the hands of an enemy, 
no, nor the humblest village of our 
native country subjected to his 
caprices ; and, therefore, is our anxiety 
intense lest in their attention to other 
matters the government should over- 
look a point, the neglect of which 
cannot but render all the rest of their 
measures, however wise, worse than 
unprofitable. 

The application of steam to pur- 
poses of navigation has begun a re- 
volution in the world, of which it is 
impossible to calculate the issues. 
We flatter ourselves that, as far as it 
may bear upon the question of ma- 
ritime superiority, England has rather 
gained than lost by the invention. 
We dwell with complacency on the 
many armed steamers which come and 
go from our royal harbours; and 
take also into account the immense 
capabilities of those noble boats which 
carry our West India and Mediter- 
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ranean mails, which ply from the 
Thames, the Humber, the ‘Tweed, 
the Forth, the Dee, the Ness, the 
Clyde, the Mersey, to all parts of 
the world. Werun our fingers over 
the list of these steam-ships and say, 
Are they not at once more numerous 
and more powerful than all the steam- 
navies of all the nations of the earth 
put together ? And who will venture 
to contradict us? We believe that 
in respect of tonnage, and the means 
of carrying batteries, the steam-navy 
of England is irresistible; but then, 
to get this power into operation, you 
must not only gather in your own 
steam-ships from the east and from 
the west, from the north and from 
the south, but you must prevail upon 
your enemy, whoever he may be, 
to do so likewise, and bring the 
issue of your quarrel to a fair stand- 
up fight in the Channel, or where- 
soever else the locale of the great 
battle may be fixed. But how are 
you to manage this ? Will the Prince 
de Joinville, with all his chivalry, 
accept a challenge if you send it? 
We think not. The Prince de Join- 
ville will answer, as the Scottish 
king did to the English general, that 
he does not mean to take his enemy’s 
advice either as to the time or the place 
of fighting; and his respect for the 
English navy will probably hinder 
him from committing the fault which 
the same Scottish king, more wise in 
speech than in action, committed. 
Your superiority, therefore, though 
it be admitted, does not render you 
invincible on one element; much less 
secures you from insult, if not from 
more, on the other. For the French 
have their steam-navy as well as you ; 
and till you shall have destroyed 
it as completely as in the last war you 
destroyed their fleets, they will always 
be in a condition to pounce upon the 
weak points in your line; and to run 
across, whether for purpose of inva- 
sion or mere annoyance, as often as 
stress of weather, or the call of duty 
in some other quarter, may lay some 
convenient corner of your coast open 
to insult. 

And here it is worth while to ob- 
serve, that in this, more than in other 
respects, steam has revolutionised the 
art of war,—that it has rendered com- 
paratively ineffective the greater 
navy for purposes of defence, while 
it has increased the offensive capa- 
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bilities of the lesser navy four-fold. 
Unless, for example, you succeeded in 
belting theisland round with acircle of 
steam -frigates—and scarcely even 
then,—you can never hope again, by 
means of your navy alone, to pre- 
vent an invasion. You may blockade 
the enemies’ harbours more effect- 
ually than you ever did, so long as 
the weather shall continue moderate ; 
but steam-frigates cannot, any more 
than sailing-trigates, keep the sea 
when the tempest is out; and the 
blockaded squadron, as soon as the 
gale moderates, escapes, and goes 
where it will, ere your dispersed fleet 
has time to re-assemble. Besides, ifthe 
facilities of forming a blockade be in- 
creased, so are the means of breaking 
such a blockade. A dark night will fa- 
vour the creeping of a steam-ship out 
of port, and through the intervals in 
the force which may be watching it, 
at least as much as it will facilitate 
the opportunities of the force on 
watch to draw near the harbour’s 
mouth. For both parties are alike 
independent of wind and tide; and 
the advantages derivable from su- 
perior seamanship are equalised. A 
sharp eye, and a steady hand upon 
the aie will carry a steam-vessel 
anywhere. With her, tacking or 
wearing resolve themselves into “ the 
go-a-head” or “shove -her-astern” 
principle ; while calms, those tor- 
ments to zealous seamen of a bygone 
age, are the elements in which she 
thrives. It is manifest, then, that pro- 
vided the harboursalong her sea-board 
be safe places of refuge, the nation 
which maintains an inferior steam- 
navy is much more on a footing of 
equality with the nation which main- 
tains a superior steam-navy than she 
would have been had both continued 
to depend upon their line-of-battle 
ships and sailing-frigates. And if it 
be the object of the former to attack, 
while the latter seeks only to defend 
herself, it is morally impossible but 
that, sooner or later, to the shores of 
the people who act upon the defen- 
sive the war must be carried. 

The principles which we have here 
laid down seem to be applicable to 
all nations, wherever placed upon 
the globe's surface. Even America, 
remote as she is, may retaliate, in 
case of war, our invasions of 1814, 
provided she be able to muster a few 
thousands of volunteers, and they 
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make up their minds to be sacrificed. 
And if this be true of a country so 
far removed from us, is not the truth 
tenfold more self-evident when we 
look to France? Consider for a 
moment. Brest harbour is distant 
from the coast of Cornwall 100 
miles, or ten hours’ steaming. It is 
capable of containing fifty sail of the 
line, that is to say, forty or fifty 
war-steamers of the first class, be- 
sides smaller vessels innumerable. 
Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais, and Dun- 
kirk, are all greatly inferior in their 
capabilities, but they will all hold 
something ; and are distant from the 
shores of Sussex, Kent, and Essex, 
not more than from sixty to twenty- 
four miles respectively. Now, a first- 
class steam-ship will transport from 
the one shore to the other 1000 
men, with their arms and accoutre- 
ments, and spare ammunition, and 
provisions enough for a week’s con- 
sumption, easily. Into each of the 
smaller vessels, such as could be as- 
sembled in Boulogne and Calais, you 
would not be able, perhaps, to stow 
away more than one-half of this 
number. But, supposing the French 
were to assemble ten large and 
twenty small vessels at Brest, ten at 
Dieppe, six at Boulogne, as many at 
Calais, and twice as many at Dun- 
kirk, even though all these enume- 
rated last were of inferior dimensions, 
they would have at hand tonnage for 
24,000 infantry, 3000 cavalry, and 
twenty pieces of cannon at the least. 
What is to hinder them, any dark 
night, just after a storm has blown 
over and the blockading force is yet 
dispersed, from embarking all these 
and sending them to sea? ay, and 
guiding them, likewise, safely across 
the Channel ? Can we ever expect to 
be so strong in steam-frigates as that 
they shall form a compact line from 
the mouth of the Thames to the 
Land’s End? And if not, how are 
we to protect our coasts from an 
enemy who is determined to risk 
much in order to reach us, and, hav- 
ing nothing to dread from baffling 
winds, may steer, as soon as he gets 
clear of his own port, to the right 
orto the left, or stand straight on 
end, as shall best agree with the hu- 
mour of the moment? It is impos- 
sible to answer this question com- 
fortably, assuming that England is 
still to depend, as she did in the last 
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war, absolutely on her navy. For 
her gallant three-deckers are, for this 
species of warfare, manifestly use- 
less ; and her steamers, be they ever 
so much upon the alert, are just as 
likely to be baffled in a dark night 
as the enemy are to run into their 
jaws. We look, therefore, upon the 
idea of protecting England from in- 
vasion by her fleet, and her fleet 
only, as preposterous. And we shall 
be relieved of much anxiety as soon 
as facts shall testify that our views 
of the case are understood and acted 
upon by the government. 

It will be observed, that the rea- 
soning which we have thus far fol- 
lowed assumes that war has been 
declared some time ; that the French 
have been less upon the alert than, 
all things considered, we might have 
expected them to be ; that the steam- 
navy of England has concentrated 
in the Channel, and that the whole 
of the opposite coast, from Brest to 
Dunkirk, is in a state of blockade. 
Are we justified in counting on such 
a consummation ? Is it probable that 
the enemy will exercise such marvel- 
lous forbearance? Surely not. The 
French are a clever as well as a 
braye people. A little impetuous, a 
little given to the Bombastes- Furioso 
vein, we admit them to be; and we 
do not doubt that, for some time ere 
the breach occur, there will be va- 
pouring enough on the other side of 
the water to indicate the gathering 
of a cloud in the east. But if the 
French be impetuous, John Bull is 
slow to believe that any body dare 
lift a hand against him. Our govern- 
ments, too, whether they be Whig 
or Tory, desire to be guided in their 
intercourse with foreign cabinets by 
the rules of strict justice ; and are, 
therefore, reluctant to see in the pro- 
ceedings of those with whom they 
desire to be at peace, a determination 
to go to war. Hence it has always 
happened, heretofore, that on the 
breaking out of hostilities England 
has been found unprepared ; and 
that she never began to uer 
till repeated reverses, or, which is 
pretty much the same thing, a tem- 
porary loss of her superiority, forced 
upon her rulers the conviction that 
little wars are ruinous to the states 
that wage them. Thus it was in 
1790. Qur fleet was then so little 
able to cope with that of France, 
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that the latter sailed triumphantly 
up and down the Channel, till a gal- 
lant but imperfect victory on the 
first of June turned the tide once 
more in our favour. But had steam- 
navigation been in use, the probabili- 
ties are that Lord Howe's battle 
never would haye been fought, for 
50,000 men might have been thrown 
with ease upon our shores; and 
50,000 French troops could haye 
done what they liked, in a count 
so torn as England then was with 
party -spirit. We must never be 
caught napping to the same extent 
again; for verily, if we be, we shall 
suffer for it. 

We may take it for granted that, 
when war with France does come, it 
will come suddenly ; that the causes 
of it will be sought for and found, 
not by us, but by our neighbours ; 
that they will make all the necessar 
preparations for it long ere the evil 
day arrives, and strike home, or en- 
deavour to do so, while as yet they 
imagine that we are comparatively 
defenceless. Now, France is already 
prepared for war. She has a standing 
army of 300,000 men at home, inde- 
pendently of the 80,000 whom she 
employs in Algeria ; and the whole of 
these are available for the purposes of 
offensive warfare, because her towns 
and rural districts are sufficiently 
guarded by the civic and national 
guards that swarm in them. France 
can boast of magazines, also, well- 
stocked ; of arsenals full of arms; of 
guns, carriages, and pontoons, and 
other means of transport innumera- 
ble; and, above all, of a spirit in her 

pulation that will not be satisfied 
tillit shall have hurried them into war. 
Iler steam-navy, though much infe- 
rior to our own, is by no means con- 
temptible ; and her seamen are brave, 
if they be but imperfect in their 
knowledge of the arcana of their pro- 
fession. What does she require, in 
order to place herself in a state of 
readiness to hazard a descent upon 
England? Nothing; except the as- 
sembling in the ports along her east- 
ern coast of a sufficient number of 
steam-ships to contain 30,000 men. 
For the men and horses, the guns 
and ammunition, the hospital stores, 
provisions, and other appliances to 
the efficiency of her army, are to be 
had in abundance, if not upon the 
coast itself, certainly within one day’s 
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march of it; and the passage across 
is, as we have just explained, a thing 
of ten hours’ continuance, at the 
longest ; at the shortest, of three. In 
four-and-twenty hours, therefore, 
Louis Philippe or his successor may 
have in progress towards England a 
force, equal in point of numbers to 
that with which Napoleon landed at 
Alexandria; and which, though cross- 
ing wide seas in heavy transports, and 
with the delays that were incident to 
an old-fashioned voyage, Nelson him- 
self, eager as he was to effect it, did 
not intercept. What have we to op- 
pose to it? Absolutely nothing ! 
The whole standing army of Eng- 
land, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
combined, does not exceed 130,000 
men. Of these, somewhere about 
two-thirds (we rather think more) 
are scattered through the colonies, 
or else in their progress to or from 
some foreign station. The entire 
force available for home service may, 
therefore, be estimated at 50,000 men: 
22,000, or thereabouts, of these, are 
in Ireland; 22,000, be it observed, 
of excellent soldiers,— whole regi- 
ments in a state of thorough disci- 
pline ; and dépéts, which have been 
so long together, that the youngest 
members of each know at least some- 
thing. This leaves us, for all Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, about 28,000 men ; 
of whom one-fourth, perhaps, are re- 
cruits, that have not yet had arms 
put into their hands; and another 
fourth cavalry and artillery,— both 
of infinite use as auxiliaries to the 
foot, but, without a sufficient strength 
of foot to fall back upon, compara- 
tively of little use. Moreover, these 
28,000 men, cavalry, artillery, and re- 
cruits included, are so scattered, from 
the Land’s End to John-o’-Groat’s 
house, that to get them together in any 
thing like respectable numbers would 
occupy weeks. And when all was 
done, when you had withdrawn the 
last man from the midland and ma- 
nufacturing districts, and denuded 
your sea-board fortresses below what 
they could rightly bear, the total 
of your field force would probably 
amount to 10,000 or 12,000, if to so 
many. But, could you afford to as- 
semble 10,000 or 12,000 men at one 
point ? or having done so, could you, 
with safety, keep them long toge- 
ther? We think not. There is a 
cry to-day that fiom Boulogne, Ca- 
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lais, and Dunkirk, 6000 Frenchmen 
have made good their landing where 
Cesar landed—on the flats below 
Sandwich. Your moveable column, 
which has been formed on Black- 
heath, throws itself, or is preparing 
to do so, into as many railway-car- 
riages as can be collected; when, lo! 
another report reaches you, that 5000 
from Dieppe are in possession of 
Brighton. ‘The direction of half your 
army is changed, or you are yet 
hesitating whether you will move at 
all; when fresh grounds of distrac- 
tion arise, in the rumoured debark- 
ation of still more formidable armies 
in Cornwall, or Devonshire, and in 
Essex. Meanwhile, orders are de- 
spatched from the Admiralty to arm 
and send round from the Clyde, the 
Forth, and the Mersey, all the large 
steam-vessels that happen to be at 
hand ; while the Thames is ransacked 
for craft of every sort; and all that 
can bear the weight of a gun, and 
sustain its recoil when fired, hurries 
out to sea. But orders such as these 
take some time to reach the parties 
to be moved by them, and a still 
greater space is necessary ere they 
can be carried into effect; for the 
Clyde and the Forth are both far 
away, and even the Mersey is -dis- 
tant. Must you wait, and will you 
be able to make the enemy wait, till 
you shall be ready for them? We 
fear not. While you are planning, 
they will execute; and the only 
means disposable to thwart, or even 
to impede the execution of their 
plans, you must find as you best 
can in the port of London. 

The voyage from London to the 
Downs is not a long one; but, while 
our English vessels are making it, 
the French fleet has passed over 
ate to Boulogne and Calais, and is 
already landing its second cargo of 
soldiers. The operation is as yet, 
however, incomplete, when the dark- 
ening of the air just over Ramsgate 
headland warns those engaged in it 
that danger is approaching. They 
hurry their operations accordingly, 
and tight or flee according to the in- 
structions previously received; but 
in either case 5000 more men are 
ashore, and the whole, 11,000 in 
number, entrench themselves among 
the ruins of Richborough Castle. 
Meanwhile, a reinforcement arrives 
to the division in Brighton, which, 
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after destroying the railroad, marches 
upon Dover ; can you anticipate them 
there? We earnestly hope so ; for, 
let them once occupy Dover, and 
the chances of safety for you are di- 
minished a hundred-fold. And con- 
fident as we feel that Colonel Jones 
and his 100 artillerymen, and Major 
Fraser with his admirable little dé pot 
of the 43d regiment, will do more than 
any body has a right to expect, we 
are not so unreasonable as to dream 
that they will be able to man, far 
less to defend, lines which run at 
least a mile from one flank to the 
other. Earnestly, therefore, must 
we urge upon you to send the bri- 
gade of guards, at all hazards, down 
the road. ‘To be sure, those scoun- 
drels at Richborough lie terribly in 
your way. ‘They will fall upon you 
while en route, as sure as fate, unless 
you move with your whole force, 
and avail yourself of railroad con- 
veyance to the farthest stage that 
may be safe. But even then we do 
not see, that, as far as the issues of 
the campaign are likely to be af- 
fected, your condition is bettered. 
We doubt whether there will be 
time for you to place the guards out 
of danger, and to retire again upon 
London with your few regiments of 
the line, and your cavalry and artil- 
lery. You may, however; in which 
case the Richborough corps will 
march after you, while the division 
from Brighton carries on the siege 
single-handed. And the most you 
can pretend to do, with numbers so 
inferior, will be to make a stand 
from time to time, where the face of 
the country may favour you. But 
what is the use of protracting the 
war in this direction? You have no 
reinforcements to fall back upon; 
whereas from Cornwall and Essex 
two heavy columns, each 15,000 
strong, are closing upon your rear. 
You must, therefore, after all, leave 
London to its fate, and flee from 
place to place, till the national spirit 
awaken, and pensioners and the 
posse comitatus unite their strength, 
and give you an opportunity of 
opposing your superior numbers 
against the superior discipline of the 
invaders. 

Our readers may think that we 
are dealing with so grave a subject 
in a spirit of unbecoming levity. We 
beg to assure them that there. is“no 
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levity within us. We feel as acutely 
as they can do that there is nothing 
to prevent the French from landing, 
any night in the year, such a body 
of troops on the shores of England 
as shall place the capital, if not the 
empire itself, at their mercy. Tor 
let it not be forgotten, that the ne- 
cessity of encumbering their armies 
with more than a very few days’ 
— has rarely been acknow- 
edged by the French any where; 
and that, least of all, will they 
cramp their energies by paying heed 
to this matter, when their thoughts 
shall be seriously turned to a cam- 
paign in this country. The county 
of Kent alone would maintain 50,000 
men in luxury and abundance for a 
month. We are, therefore, satisfied, 
that should they succeed in throwing 
30,000 ashore, the extent of evil 
done will not be compensated for by 
that which will surely come to pass 
in the end; we mean the total de- 
struction of the invading army, be it 
as numerous and as well-equipped 
as it may. 

The government are very desirous 
of keeping the navy in an effective 
condition. In this they judge wisely ; 
and the naval service being popular 
in the country, no proposition which 
they make with a view to the accom- 
plishment of this purpose is likely 
to meet, either in the ome of Com- 
mons or elsewhere, with serious - 
position. Moreover, it is absolutely 
necessary, let come what will, that 
England should continue “ruler of 
the waves.” We have colonies and 
settlements in all parts of the 
world, with which a communication 
must always be kept up. We have 
an enormous trade carried on in 
the bottoms of our merchant-ships, 
which must be protected. We have 
m es to send to other powers, 
friendl or otherwise, belligerent or 
peaceable, which are never so effect- 
ually delivered as from the quarter- 
deck of an eighty-gun ship. And, 
lastly, we have taken it into our 
heads to play the part of the Knight 
of La See on the west coast of 
Africa, and to expend English money, 
and sacrifice English lives, in order 
that all the other nations of the 
earth may be persuaded of the shock- 
ing immorality of the slave-trade. 
Are we complaining of all or any of 
these arrangements? Quite the re- 
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verse. It is from our remote colo- 
nies and settlements that our national 
greatness mainly arises; and our 
trade well deserves all the protection 
which can be afforded it, for it is the 
very marrow in our national bones. 
Neither do we underrate either the 
horrors of the slave-trade, or grudge 
any effort that may be made to put 
it down. ‘To be sure, we entertain 
views of our own in regard to the 
best method of accomplishing the 
latter object. We fancy that a few 
armed steamers constantly watching 
the ports to which it is well-known 
t'vat the slave-vessels carry their hu- 
man cargoes, would do more to stop 
the hideous traffie than twice the 
number of cruisers spread over the 
length of the African seas. And we 
come to this conclusion by analogy. 
In Italy and elsewhere, where men 
take the law into their own hands, 
for one murder committed in the 
middle of the town, a dozen, at least, 
are found to have taken place at the 
doors of the parties assassinated. But, 
because we think that the Admiralty 
is mistaken as tothe means which offer 
best for the suppression of the traffic 
in human flesh, it does not, therefore, 
follow, that we are friendly to such 
traffic, or even dis to let the 
evil cure itself. Very far from it. 
Keeping this, as well as other right- 
eous and wise ends in view, let us 
never permit the strength of our 
navy to be diminished: but let us 
not, if we be wise, depend any more 
exclusively on the navy for the de- 
fence of the land we live in. Times 
are changed, and we must change 
our views of things with them, how- 
ever painful it may be to sacrifice 
old habits of thought, and to submit, 
while so doing, to that whieh is hardly 
less disagreeable,—a large increase to 
the — expenditure. 

The exemption of England from 
foreign invasion must henceforth de- 
pend mainly on her capability of 
meeting from the shore, or upon it, 
any armed foree which may be sent 
against her. The noble lines of the 
poet are no longer applicable to her 
condition. Steam has falsified the 
aphorism which we have been aceus- 
tomed for many years to repeat ; and 
which, because of the beauty of the 
language in which it is clothed, we 
shall continue to repeat to the end 
of our days :-— 
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‘* England needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep, 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her throne upon the deep.” 


England does need bulwarks now— 
such bulwarks as are not to be found, 
except at remote intervals, along her 
coasts; and she must get them too, 
with the heaviest ordnance mounted 
thereupon, if she desire to keep her 
virgin soil uncontaminated. ‘Towers 
there are, it is true—Martello towers 
—scattered over the mouths of her 
sandy bays in Kent and Sussex, at 
distances, we rather think, of half-a- 
mile from one another; but if any 
body is weak enough to suppose that 
by these an enemy is to be scared 
from attempting a debarkation, we 
truly pity his delusion, though we 
shall scarcely stop to remove it. The 
whole theory of the Martello-tower 
fortification is beneath contempt. 
We were surprised, on the occasion 
of the bombardment of a Corsican 
town, to find that the shot from our 
shipping told with effect every where 
except on one tower; and we forth- 
with came to the conclusion that 
towers built upon alike model must be 
impregnable. Accordingly, our en- 
gineers were directed to construct a 
line of these dovecots wherever the 
coasts were level and the approaches 
to them easy; and government and 
people flattered themselves alike that 
they were secure. But what is the 
fact ? Unquestionably you may ham- 
mer away at a Martello tower from 
the sea till your ammunition ‘is ex- 
pended, and perhaps you will find 
when all is done that you have very 
little damaged its masonry; for a 
cannon-ball glances off from a circle 
of masonry as a musket-ball will 
from a drinking-horn. But one 
Martello tower, or two or three, will 
never stop an enterprising enemy 
from landing his troops under their 
very walls. A Martello tower 
mounts one, at the most two guns, en 
barbette upon its roof. How long 
will these crown their carriages after 
a well-trained ship’s company shall 
have opened the broadside of a forty- 
four-gun frigate upon them? Or, if 
they do escape, are we, who landed 
at the Bay of Aboukir in the face of 
castles, and redoubts, and batteries 
among the sand-hills, to be told that 
the fire of three or four guns will 
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stop the advance of boats to the 
shore? And, once ashore, what is 
to become of your Martello towers ? 
They are capable of containing, we 
rather think, eighteen men a-piece. 
A single company, with a couple of 
scaling-ladders, will walk into each 
of them in half-an-hour; and then, 
your sandy bay is defenceless. 

It is not by Martello towers, nor 
yet by open batteries, and still less 
by castles after the Deal and Walmer 
fashion, or even star forts at given 
distances from one another, that the 
shores of England, particularly from 
Portsmouth to North Yarmouth, are 
to be protected. You want, first, 
the complete fortification of the 
mouths of your navigable rivers, and 
especially a large extension at Sheer- 
ness of the works which now exist, 
with a strong fort on the opposite 
shore; and, next, the formation of 
harbours of refuge along the coast, 
such as shall enable you to keep in 
readiness here and there squadrons 
of armed steamers, which, lying snug 
behind your land batteries, may be 
ready at any given moment to sally 
forth and act with effect against 
whatever enemy may shew himself. 
Without these, indeed, it is quite 
clear that your trade up the Channel 
must be destroyed. For the French, 
if they fail in their first attempt to 
invade you, or, which is most im- 
probable, abstain from making it al- 
together, will so harass your mer- 
chantmen from their ports on the 
other side, that the most daring will 
shrink in the end from facing the 
danger. On this point, however, it 
is not necessary that we should dwell 
at length. ‘The proceedings in par- 
liament during the last session shew 
that to the necessity of making some 
such arrangements the attention of 
government has long been awakened ; 
and, unless we be misinformed, the 
sites of more than one harbour have 
been fixed upon, and measures for 
their construction and fortification 
are in progress. We earnestly trust 
that no unnecessary delay shall be 
permitted to occur in the commence- 
ment of these works, and that when 
begun they will be pressed forward 
vigorously till completed. 

We have, however, a proposition 
of our own to advance, which will, we 
are disposed to guess, rather surprise 
some of our readers. Jt strikes us 
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that the time has come for making 
use, as a protection both to the coun- 
try and its trade, of one of those 
natural impediments to the free na- 
vigation of the Channel of which we 
have heretofore been accustomed to 
_ only with horror. We fancy 
that it is within the reach of science 
and skill to fortify the Goodwin 
Sands, and render them a perfect 
bulwark against molestation from the 
shores of Picardy. The Goodwin 
Sands, be it remembered, are dry to 
a great extent, for aconsiderable space 
of time, twice in every twelve hours. 
It has been accurately ascertained, 
likewise, that their shifting super- 
structure rests upon a solid founda- 
tion of chalk every where; that, 
though the depth of sand varies a 
good deal, it nowhere exceeds fifty 
feet; and that to drive a cylinder 
through and render it immovable b 
planting it upon the chalk, is a wor 
of no difficulty whatever. It was 
upon this principle that Captain Bul- 
lock undertook to construct his house 
of refuge on these sands for ship- 
wrecked mariners ; and that a minia- 
ture thing of the sort is actually 
established, of which the upper works, 
though slightly constructed of wood, 
have heretofore defied all weathers, 
and of which the foundation bids fair 
to abide immovable to the end of 
time. 

Our space will not permit us to 
describe in detail how these cylin- 
ders are to be forced through such a 
depth of sand, but when we state 
that the operation is carried on by 
exhausting the air in the upper part 
of each, thus causing the sand to 
rise, as all substances do, that the 
vacuum may be filled up, the more 
scientific of our readers will perceive 
that the difficulties to be overcome 
are very slight. One great obstacle 
to be encountered lies, to be sure, in 
the limited space of time which, at 
intervals of several hours, is at your 
disposal for labour. But even that 
will yield to patience ; for there is no 
difficulty in so securing the ——— 
which may be made at one low tide, 
as that neither the common flow of 
the water nor a long continuance of 
stormy weather shall interfere with 
it. ‘The work must at the best be a 
tedious one, but we see no reason to 
apprehend that it shall fail of success 
in the end. 
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Acting upon this principle—the 
merit of having propounded which 
belongs to a gentleman who has 
scarcely been treated as he deserves 
—you may sink any given number 
of cylinders at a convenient point 
of the Goodwin Sands, and filling 
them up, when based upon the 
chalk, with some heavy substance 
—say sand itself, or chalk stones— 
= have, what you seek, the out- 
ines of as solid a foundation as build- 
ing ever rested upon. Place your 
cylinders very close to one another. 
Let them not be more than a foot or 
eighteen inches apart at the utmost, 
and cover with them such an extent 
of sand as shall leave room for the 
interior of a fort, capable of contain- 
ing a couple of hundred men, with 
stores and provisions for six months’ 
consumption. Of course you must 
raise your cylinders considerably 
above high-water mark ere you be- 
gin to make use of them. But once 
get these in sufficient numbers se- 
curely settled, and your difficulties 
are at an end. ‘The same science 
which builds bridges, and custom- 
houses, and houses of parliament 
upon piles, will build on piles far 
more enduring in their substance a 
redoubt on the Goodwin Sands, which 
no enemy's fleet will ever be able to 
face, and which will withstand the 
elements as long as Englishmen shall 
desire—that is, till England cease to 
be the mistress of the ocean. 

Neither the fortification of the 
mouths of the ‘Thames and Medway, 
however, nor the judicious selection 
of harbours of refuge, nor the plant- 
ing of a fort upon the Goodwin 
Sands, beneficial and indeed neces- 
sary as they all seem to be, will suf- 
fice to protect this country against 
molestation from a foreign foe, unless 
measures be taken to increase largely 
the effective strength of the army. 
Guns will neither traverse nor ex- 
plode unless there be artillerymen to 
work them; and the strongest for- 
tresses are useful only as points 
d’appui for movable columns, or as 
affording time for the assembling of 
troops into one position, or as inter- 
cepting an enemy's communications, 
and therefore cramping him in every 
thing which he shall propose or at- 
tempt. No doubt England has now 
its army of reserve in Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s embodied pensioners, and 
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excellent troops they are for par- 
ticular purposes; the very men whom 
we should choose wherewith to fill 
our fortified places, as well as to form 
in the day of battle as a corps of re- 
serve in rear of the young soldiers. 
But the embodied pensioners are not 
so active as they once were. A little 
double-marching would wind a good 
many of them; and, were it other- 
wise, their numbers are quite incon- 
siderable. Ten thousand veterans 
have, we believe, taken up arms again ; 
and ten thousand more are ready and 
willing to serve should their services 
be needed. We want more, how- 
ever, than even this; and the mea- 
sure which we should venture to 
suggest, as at once the most effective 
and the least likely to excite the jea- 
lousy either of Joseph Hume or 
Louis Philippe, is that the militia be 
re-embodied and called out. At the 
same time, let this be done effectually 
or else not at all. Twenty-eight 
days’ drill, the legitimate course of 
study for these home-soldiers, will 
render your levies worse than use- 
less ; for it will induce you to believe 
that you have a disciplined force of 
40,000 men to trust to, when, in point 
of fact, you have a mere rabble. In 
the regular army no officer, who 
knows what he is about, thinks of 
putting a firelock into the hand of a 
recruit till after six weeks’ or two 
months’ drilling at the least. And 
if you hope to render your battalions 
pliable, you must work them with 
arms daily, and teach them how to 
fire and take aim ere they pull the 
trigger, for at least as great a length 
of time. If, therefore, the militia be 
called out (and we strenuously re- 
commend the measure), let them 
abide under their standards for six 
months at the least. A present ex- 
pense will be economy in the end. 
‘or six months of such training as 
we hope to see bestowed upon the 
élite of the youth of Great Britain, 
will ensure to us for twenty years to 
come an army of many thousands of 
good ew troops that will con- 
tinue good, even though for five years 
after you do little more than muster 
and parade them annually at the 
head-quarters of the corps to which 
they respectively belong. 

Again, we should be glad to see a 
more decided encouragement given 
to the corps of yeomanry cavalry 
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than it has been thought expedient 
of late years to afford. In case of 
invasion, or an alarm of invasion, the 
services of such men as usually com- 
pose these corps would be invaluable. 
We do not mean that they can ever 
be brought to such a state of disci- 
= particularly in regard to their 
1orses, as that they may be used 
against the regular cavalry, even of 
France. But as guides, as scouts, 
as patroles to receive and communi- 
cate information, as partisans against 
whose sudden attacks the enemy’s 
foraging and other detached parties 
could never be prepared, they would 
be beyond all price. The yeomanry 
of England, and those of Kent and 
Sussex not less than their neigh- 
hours, are constitutionally a brave 
race of men. They are robust, ac- 
tive, good-humoured, devoted to their 
country—a little over-fed, perhaps, 
but for a spurt a man is not much 
the worse for being well fed—and 
willing, we are sure, to turn out to a 
man should government desire it. 
We recommend that they be in- 
formed, on authority, that the go- 
vernment is aware of their good qua- 
lities, and prepared to make use of 
them when the fitting moment shall 
arrive. And, in the meanwhile, we 
are tempted to ask, whether it would 
not be judicious to change both their 
appointments and drill? ‘The Duke 
of Buckinghamand Major Deeds ma 
both depend upon it that they will 
never get their fine corps to ride side 
by side with the 11th Hussars. But 
put rifles into the hands of these 
young farmers, and train them to fire 
from their saddles, and mount and 
remount in the midst of a skirmish, 
and let them see that you expect 
them to pass through woods and over 
ee which no regular cavalry 
would face, and we deceive ourselves 
if you do not increase their useful- 
ness fourfold. We have some faint 
recollection of the masses of mounted 
riflemen whom the Yankees used to 
bring into play two-and-thirty years 
ago, and we fancy that in ever 
county of England there are materials 
within reach out of which to form 
corps at least as troublesome to an 
invader as these. 

Finally, we put it to the govern- 
ment whether they conceive that the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery is, in 
point of numbers, what it ought to 
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be? For efficiency and skill we will 
match it against the world ; but con- 
sidered as an arm, and a very im- 
portant arm of defence to the coun- 
try, can any thing be more feeble? 
Few as our fortified places are at 
home, and wretched as is their arma- 
ment, we believe that we are within 
the mark when we say that were you 
to distribute the entire corps among 
them you would not be able to pro- 
vide a single man per gun. Now 
this is no light matter for considera- 
tion. You may make an infantry 
soldier in four months, and a cavalry 
man in twelve; but an artillerist is 
still but a learner after he has been 
two years in the service. We do 
think, therefore, that, whatever else 
may be done, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to enrol a tenth battalion for the 
Artillery, — unless, indeed, which 
would for many reasons be better, 
you convert this huge regiment into 
five, and give to each regiment two 
battalions. And then we should be 
for keeping the Horse Artillery as 
distinct from the foot, as we keep the 
cavalry of the Guards distinct from 
the infantry. 

Many more hints occur to us on 
which we could wish to touch, but 
that the extent to which this paper 
has already run alarms us. For ex- 
ample, the militia laws stand in need 
of revision in many respects, and par- 
ticularly in regard to the enactment 
which prevents parties, when recruit- 
ing for the regular army, from enlist- 
ing a man whose name is already on 
the muster-roll of a regiment of mi- 
litia, whether ohne or not. This 
isagreat error,surely. For our young 
rustics are not so fond of taking mili- 
tary service under the crown as that 
we can afford to thwart their mili- 
tary ardour, after a few months’ train- 
ing in their respective counties may 
have awakened it. But we must not 
be led into a discussion of the point, 
important though it be. Neither, 
we trust, is it necessary for us to say 
that, while thus urging upon the 
government the necessity of attending 
tothemeans of defence for the country 
by land, we are, in the most remote 
degree, undervaluing the importance 
or mistrusting the efficiency of the 
navy. ‘The navy must ever be Eng- 
land's right arm, and we do not be- 
lieve that it was ever in better order 
than now. Nevertheless, our gallant 
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tars cannot but perceive that there 
are things which even a British sea- 
man cannot do; and that one of 
these is to hinder steam, whether for 
us oragainst us, from operating a great 
change in the whole system of war- 
fare. Probably, when war comes, 
we shall see this, and turn our mari- 
time superiority to account, by be- 
coming the invaders. We have 
marehed to Paris before now, and we 
do not see any reason why, should 
the necessity unhappily arise, we 
should not march, with the aid of our 
noble blue-jackets, to Paris again. 
But we ought not to forget that, to 
do this with easy minds, we must 
leave London secure behind us, or 
that London is pretty sure to be made 
the point of attack, before we shall 
have had time to consider how we 
may most speedily get to Paris. 
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Sir Robert Peel is one of the ablest 
finance ministers that ever presided 
over the affairs of this country. The 
change which his policy has effected 
in the condition of all classes of the 
community is marvellous. What we 
cannot but be afraid of is, that he 
shall suffer his thoughts to be so 
engrossed by the operations of peace 
as to forget that the peace itself may 
be broken, and thus expose his coun- 
try, rich, but in a military point of 
view feeble, to be insulted, and 
wronged, and perhaps overrun, by 
an ungenerous enemy. We hope 
not, however; and it is because our 
belief leans us in the same direction 
with our wishes, that we have taken 
the liberty to read to him and to 
all whom it may concern this lecture 
ON THE DEFENSIBLE STATE OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


THE BELLE’s CHOICE. 


Georce IfI. sat in the polar night 
of his life’s long winter, and good 
Queen Charlotte in all the solemnity 


of her old-fashioned state, at St. 
James's ; the glory of Brummel had 
departed, and the beauty of Devon- 
shire was in its wane, but new lights 
had risen on the world of London. 
Carlton House was now its magic 
mirror ; and the season of 1814 com- 
menced with more than usual bril- 
liancy under the patronage of the al- 
lied sovereigns, whose coming seemed 
to turn the British Babylon to one 
great hall of rejoicing over the golden 
image of empires smitten without 
hands. 

It was the first winter of peace, 
though the storm was not yet over ; 
but the rank and the royalty of 
the Continent mingled in banquet 
and ball- room with the élite of 
our island-city when Lady Adela 
Percival made for début on the stage 
of fashion, or, in the expressive 
phraseology of the London beau 
monde, her ladyship “came out.” 
Few there were to whose first ap- 
pearance Fortune had accorded so 
many advantages, and fewer still were 
they who could better appreciate or 
improve them than Lady Adela; she 
was a beauty by common consent: 
though in an inferior station, her 
claims to that distinction might have 


been described as those of a tall, 
slender, blue-eyed blonde; accom- 
plished, of course, as all ladies are, 
for her education had employed the 
utmost abilities of more than a dozen 
governesses, besides masters of all 
sorts in every possible branch of 
learning fit for the daughter of an 
earl, for such she was, the only child 
and heiress of the Earl and Countess 
of Lexington, a peeress in her own 
right, and entitled to considerable 
expectations from Lord Elmsdale, her 
maternal uncle, who, having never 
bent his neck beneath the so-called 
“ golden yoke of Hymen,” had been 
long regarded by widowed dowagers 
and single ladies in general as an 
irreclaimable old bachelor. But how- 
ever legibly the doom of the unwedded 
had been written on the page of his 
destiny, none in all the circle of his 
friends, wide and warm as it was for 
the rich and heirless Lord Elmsdale, 
seemed less likely to share in the 
immunities of that unenvied lot than 
his niece ; her first ball was signalised 
by the conquest of an English earl, 
the second by the capture of an 
Austrian count, her third (ladies, it 
took place at Apsley House, con- 
quering-ground in those days, what- 
ever it may be now) was crowned 
with the special notice of the Prince 
Regent, and a waltz with Alexander 
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Paulovitch, autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias. 

The winter passed away, and with 
it the allied sovereigns; the succeed- 
ing summer brought other occupa- 
tions for them; but the desperate 
game was played, and Fortune had 
made them winners before another 
London season gathered again from 
watering - places the idly busy of 
the West End. On flowed the gay 
but scandal-bearing days of the 
Regency, and from that eventful 
night whose triumphs we have re- 
corded, Lady Adela Percival rejoiced 
in all the royalty of a reigning belle, 
which, though more limited on the 
banks of the Thames than on those of 
the Seine or Danube, is nevertheless 
sovereign while it lasts. The Court 
Journal reported her dress, with all 
its brilliant particulars ; the Annuals, 
then in their spring, were embellished 
with her picture, on which all the 
fashionable poets wrote verses in her 
album ; flattered and followed by the 
one sex, envied and imitated by the 
other, her victories multiplied as 
rapidly as those of the Gallic eagle 
before the northern winter had 
breathed upon his wing. Royal dukes 
and German princes were reckoned 
in the number of her suitors, yet 
Lady Adela Percival was Percival 
still. Perhaps the lady was discreetly 
choice, perhaps it was hard to choose 
among so many; but, “ out upon 
Time!” as our English Rousseau has 
said, for he lays his withering hand 
on the empire of Beauty as well as 
that of nations, and both grow grey 
beneath it. Though born an heiress 
and brought up in the calm cool con- 
sciousness of a peerage, Lady Adela 
felt her sceptre beginning to waver ; 
rivals with younger faces were rising 
in every quarter in the form of girls 
whom she had left in the nursery ; 
and young ladies will come out, how- 
ever unjustifiable the step may seem 
to their seniors; and Lady Adela 
might well see the impropriety of 
such things at the prudent age of 
twenty-eight. Her father was a 
Whig, and, of course, miles deep in 
politics; her mother loved poetry, 
or at least endeavoured to impress 
that fact on all her acquaintances, 
and her whole time was employed 
m patronising the would-be “ Childe 
Harolds,’” who, with turned-down 
collars and sentimental faces, might 
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be heard declaiming on the woes of 
life in every drawing-room of the 
metropolis, for Byron was then 
planting the wild luxuriant laurels 
that have grown so gloriously about 
his grave; and all seemed to think 
Lady Adela quite competent to 
manage her own affairs as regarded 
matrimony, with the exception of her 
uncle, Lord Elmsdale. He was aman 
who had passed his grand climacteric, 
and seen much of what is called life, 
having been successively a beau, a 
scamp, and a politician; and now 
when both himself and life’s excite- 
ments were exhausted, his last refuge 
from ennui lay in watching over the 
concerns of his niece, who had always 
been his special favourite, and whose 
prolonged state of single blessedness 
had become to him, perhaps from his 
own experience, a cause of secret 
alarm and profound consideration. 

Lady Adela sat in her boudoir one 
clear cold morning of the early spring ; 
she sat alone, but it was not to count 
her conquests, nor deliberate on her 
dress for the coming evening, but to 
read word for word the speech of 
Sir Charles Merrion, M.P. for West- 
borough, which had created a sensa- 
tion in the House of Commons, and 
now graced the columns of the Morn- 
ing Herald. 

“ Reading an M.P.’s speech, as I 
exist!” said Lord Elmsdale, who had 
entered unobserved, and now bent 
over her shoulder. “ Why, child, 
I thought you understood the value 
of time better ; but who is the speak- 
er? Ah! Sir Charles Merrion, the 
gentleman who danced with you all 
ast night at Lady Carisford’s !” 

“T believe so,” said Lady Adela, 
laying down the paper with well- 
assumed indifference, and the feelings 
of one who sacrifices the present to 
the future, for she could have spared 
the old gentleman’s company just 
then; but people who have legacies 
to leave expect attention. 

“Sir Charles is certainly very 
talented,” continued her uncle, “ and 
rich, too, they say. How strange he 
is not married, for I always thought 
him a charming man; and yet, what 
is still more singular, I have been 
told he never had an affaire du ceur 
in his life.” With all her habitual 
and aristocratic coldness, the eye of 
Lady Adela brightened strangely at 
her uncle’s remarks, and she inquired 
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with more than ordinary earnestness 
how long he had known Sir Charles 
Merrion. “Five years, I think,” 
said the experienced peer, whose me- 
mory had always took parts for the 
whole of past time; “ we became 
acquainted in Ireland about the time 
of your coming out, and that’s long 
enough ago. Seriously, Adela, you 
ought to be married !” 

Tis niece might have returned the 
compliment, but Lord Elmsdale pro- 
ceeded with steam-like speed, for he 
was now on what might be called the 
railway of hisheart. Ie enumerated 
her junior friends who had gained 
the goal of matrimony, though with 
prospects far inferior to hers. Le 
proved to a demonstration that youth 
and beauty could not last ; and after 
directing her attention to the public 
contempt heaped on single life in 
general and on single ladies in par- 
ticular, concluded by advising her, 
if she meant to delay any longer, to 
turn Catholic and take the veil at 
once, as that was the most respectable 
way of living a spinster, 

“ Dear uncle,” said Lady Adela, 
who felt both piqued and amused 
at his anxiety on the subject, “ you 
forget that it may not be entirely my 
own fault.” 

“ But I know it is!” said Lord 
Elmsdale, impatiently. “ Look how 
many good offers you have literally 
thrown away! ‘There is Lord Glas- 
tonbury, who was desperately in love 
with you.” 

“ Yes, after Miss Cottenham re- 
fused him,” observed Lady Adela. 

“ And the Duke of Hungerford, 
who would have laid his coronet at 
your feet.” 

“ After having mourned two dear 
departed duchesses, and grown old 
a to be my grandfather,” re- 
joined his niece. 

“ And the Prince of Koningsberg, 
who required but a little encou- 
ragement to propose for you in 
form.” 

“ After the French actress, whom 
he married in spite of his friends and 
family, was divorced for eloping with 
a lieutenant of cuirassiers. Dear 
uncle, such proposals are common 
enough, but I have determined never 
to resign my maiden freedom except 
for pure love. I believe the heart 
can love but once, and if that first 
affection spring not for me, I will 
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never bind myself to the urn of an- 
other’s memory.” 

“ Well, Adela, who could imagine 
there was so much romance in your 
composition! But if that be the case, 
Sir Charles Merrion is the man, for 
no one can accuse him of one hour's 
flirtation in the whole course of his 
pilgrimage. Don’t blush, Adela! 
Sir Charles is certainly a capital 
waltzer, though on the wrong side of 
forty, 1 dare say, young and hand- 
some as he looks: but some people 
never grow old,” said Lord Elmsdale, 
glancing sadly at his own furrowed 
face as reflected in the opposite mir- 
ror. 

“Indeed, uncle ——” said Lady 
Adela. 

“ Indeed, my dear, I see how the 
case stands, though your husband 
ought to wear an earl’s coronet, at 
least, since he is your choice. I see 
no objection, for Sir Charles is too 
clever and too useful to the cabinet 
to remain long in the House of Com- 
mons. But good morning, Adela, and 
be sure I will keep your secret till 
the proper time;” and her uncle hur- 
ried out of the room before Adela 
could finish her intended remon- 
strance. 

From that day Sir Charles Mer- 
rion was a constant visitor at Lexing- 
ton IIouse; and, as the spring ad- 
vanced, rumours of an approaching 
marriage “in high life” were circu- 
lated by the London newspapers ; 
all the usual ceremonies of courtship 
were observed (they are much the 
same, good readers, from the palace 
tothe hut). In due time Sir Charles 
proposed ; and the earl and countess, 
though at first astonished at his as- 
surance, could not oppose the wishes 
of their only child, supported as they 
were by the preponderating influence 
of Lord Elmsdale. ‘Their consent 
was accordingly obtained, and the 
marriage-day fixed on the last of the 
following month. 

All London wondered over the 
news,—some at the heiress of Lexing- 
ton's choice, some at Sir Charles's 
good fortune, and some that one so 
long deemed unengagable was at last 
engaged ; but after passing the usual 
criticisms on both parties, all their 
friends agreed it was a love-match, 
and wished them every happiness, as 
a thing of course. Lord Lexington 
half forgot the opposition interest, 
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and his countess the drawing-room 
poets, in the all-engrossing subject of 
their daughter's /rousseau. Lady Adela 
had retired into the country, for, as 
might be expected, she was wondrous 
prudent ; and Lord Elmsdale, having 
nothing better to do, employed him- 
selfin cultivating most assiduously the 
friendship of his intended nephew-in- 
law. They had been long acquainted, 
and that acquaintance now ripened 
into the warmest intimacy ; but time 
wore —_ and all preparations were 
completed, the wedding cards were 
engraved, and the bridal tour ar- 
ranged ; and, on the eve of that day 
which people designated “ happy,” 
the lights burnt long and late in a 
handsome hotel of Grosvenor Place 
(the house was sacred to the lodging 
of single gentlemen) ; but its inhabi- 
tants were now gone, some to the 
Opera, some to the club, and some to 
the last gay assemblies of the London 
season; but in one solitary, though 
elegant apartment, there sat a tall, 
handsome man, in the prime of life, 
with hair on which time had shed 
no silver, and fine expressive face, 
though deeply marked with lines of 
thought, or it might be care, about 
the brow. It was Sir Charles Mer- 
rion, employing the last few hours 
of his bachelor life in arranging, for 
reasons best known to himself, the 
contents of a small neglected desk, 
which had not been opened for years. 
It was filled with old papers and 
letters, carelessly heaped together ; 
many of them Sir Charles read, and 
some he burned ; but at last he came 
to a small bundle of letters bound up 
with a faded riband ; it was but loosely 
tied, for the knot gave way in his 
hand, and out of it fell a long lock 
of bright, but jetty hair. Sir Charles 
caught it ere it reached the ground ; 
but what dreams were hidden in the 
night of its blackness, that he stood 
gazing upon it with an eye that 
seemed to look far backward on the 
morning of his youth? There was a 
quick tap at the door, but Sir Charles 
did not hear it, and the next moment 
Lord Elmsdale stepped into the 
room. 

“ T have intruded on you, my dear 
fellow,” said he, “but the fact is 
I have not seen you these three 
days, and could not help wonder- 
ing why you did not come out, 
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as all the world does, to see Kean 
in Hamlet.” 

Sir Charles was by this time re- 
stored to the outer world, and he 
requested the old peer to be seated, at 
the same time declaring his belief 
that ceremony was unnecessary be- 
tween friends, but the rich, dark 
tress in his hand had caught Lord 
Elmsdale’s eye. 

“Ah, Merrion, what magnificent 
hair is that?” said he. “ It is not 
your own, and I am sure it is not 
Lady Adela’s, and they say ou 
never looked on other locks! But 
tell me, is it your sister's? for, oh, 
Charles, I am an old man now, but 
I would go far yet to see the head 
that wore it!” 

* And you might go in vain,” said 
Sir Charles, “for that head lies low 
in a village churchyard beside its 
native Shannon.” 

“ And did it fall early, Merrion, in 
the depth of its dark glory, like a 
tree cut down at midsummer that 
saw no whitening winter? Are there 
old love, and untold memories, and 
tears, about that tress? Say, and 
forgive me; for, Charles, I too 
have had my gourd, ‘There was 
a girl, long, long ago, when I 
was young, but she made a better 
choice ; her sons and daughters are 
married now,” continued Lord Elms- 
dale, “and I am a bachelor yet, but 
the curls are white as snow of which 
she was once so proud, for they were 
dark and rich in their abundance, 
but never such hair as that, Merrion. 
It might grace the brow of a princess, 
young and worshipped as ‘Tasso’s 
Leonora.” There are times when 
hearts grown cold with the frost of 
years and hard in the ways of the 
world open and melt beneath some 
ray of memory as the glacier touched 
by the sunbeam, and it was so at 
that moment with the proud and 
prosperous Sir Charles Merrion, as 
he spoke, half unconsciously, in the 
power of the past,— 

“ She was no princess, Elmsdale, 
but the daughter ofan Irish peasant, 
whose cottage stood on my father's 
small estate near Limerick, when I 
had the portion and prospects of a 
younger brother, the youngest of 
seven, one of whom was born to a 
burdened inheritance, for my father 
had been wild in his youth, and the 
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rest to be provided for by the usual 
resources of poor great families, the 
church, the army, and the navy; 
each had its due proportion from our 
house, but I was the last, and, as my 
mother said, ‘the flower of the fa- 
mily,’ whose fortune she determined 
should be made by marriage. In 
pursuance of this plan she kept her 
eye on every heiress in the province, 
and occupied her mind with profound 
speculations as to which might be 
most easily secured from my very 
infancy, for she had no daughter to 
wed, and, being naturally of a match- 
making turn, all her cares in that 
particular were centred in me. She 
was a handsome and somewhat clever 
lady of * Old Ireland.’ 

“ My father was, like many of his 
day, a country gentleman, who hunted 
all morning and drank all evening. 
His heir, my eldest brother, seemed 
likely to inherit his habits as well as 
his fortune ; and the other five, who 
had been early disposed of, were 
considered, as the French say, ‘ comme 
il faut’ in their respective professions. 
I was left entirely to the manage- 
ment of my mother, who early en- 
deavoured to impress upon my mind, 
as far as frequent repetition could 
do, the fact that I had no fortune, 
and must, therefore, endeayour to 
make one by marrying an heiress. 
Well I knew the letter though not 
the spirit of that daily homily, for 
such words find no place in the heart 
of youth, and with me they never 
went farther than the ear. In order 
to ensure my success in the proposed 
path, my mother bestowed more at- 
tention on my education, at least as 
far as fashion was concerned, than 
had been deemed necessary for that 
of my brothers. I was sent to Eton, 
though they had put up with Irish 
schools, and returned in my seven- 
teenth year, bringing with me, be- 
sides many unmentioned accomplish- 
ments, testimonials from all the 
masters of the establishment, suffi- 
cient, in my mother’s estimation, to 
prove that I was, like all favourite 
sons, a prodigy of learning and ge- 
nius. I'rom home I adjourned to 
Trinity in Dublin. But, Elmsdale, do 
you remember your seventeenth 
summer?’ You shake your head, 
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and I know it’s long ago, but some- 
how the light of that summer lingers 
long upon the memory, like the 
sunset of childhood rich and rosy 
still. Well, it was one long day of 
that unforgotten summer, when 
evening was falling bright and 
breathless on the silvery Shannon, 
where it lies lovely among broad 
meadows and busy hamlets, waving 
woods and swelling hills clad in my 
country’s everlasting green; I had 
been engaged all day in the delecta- 
ble sport of angling, not for an 
heiress but salmon-trout, for old 
Walton's craft was dear to me; but I 
had baited since the morning and 
caught nothing, and was on the point 
of giving up in despair, hard as it is 
to go home with an empty basket, 
when about sunset I hooked a noble 
one, and now bore it in triumph to 
my mother. The way was long, for 
I had wandered far down the broad 
river's side, and the district was com- 
paratively new to me; so I walked 
on admiring alternately the scenery 
and my trout, when, on passing a 
small grove or rather copse that 
sheltered a sweet, green valley at a 
sudden bend of the river, I was 
startled by a young voice singing at 
my very side— but, oh, how sweet and 
clear! Elmsdale, its tones are in 
my memory yet, and at times they 
come upon my sleep. I had not 
been at Eton for nothing, so I crept 
into the copse and peeped through at 
the singer. She was a girl about 
my own years, tall and slight, and 
beautifully formed, with a pale Mi- 
lesian face and eyes that might have 
befitted ‘ Darthula,’* for they were 
dark as night and deep as the sea or 
the southern heaven when it lies 
without a cloud in the light of its 
uncounted stars. But her hair, 
Elmsdale! you see this tress, it has 
survived her many a winter, and 
Time has dimmed though he could 
not blanch it; think, then, what 
must have been the glory of. the 
living growth! It had fallen from 
its simple band, and almost reache:l 
the ground where she sat spmning at 
that lonely cottage door. Her garb 
as well as her employment spoke her 
of the humblest class, but from that 
hour, Elinsdale, she was a queen to 


* An Irish beauty of ancient celebrity. 
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me. Her song was the spirited and 
then popular ballad (for it was the 
rear 1797), ‘Ah, gramachree, sweet 
liberty, poor Ireland asthore!’ 
There were high hopes and visions 
of freedom about my country then, 
caught from the mirage of the French 
Revolution. In common with nearly 
all the youth of the period I had 
caught a portion of that descending 
mantle, which became the pall of so 
many brave hearts; for the chill of 
— years and interested schemes 
1ad not yet fallen upon me, and to 
my ear the song of that fair young 
girl seemed the very voice of in- 
spiring Liberty. Some words might 
have escaped me, but I know not 
what, for I was recalled to myself by 
seeing the girl slightly redden, and 
then burst into involuntary laughter 
as she saw my face thrust forward 
and stupidly staring upon her through 
the leaves. Thus discovered I could 
not leave the spot, and made all 
possible excuses for staying ; first I 
asked for a drink, then for leave to 
rest, and lastly presented her with 
my much-prized salmon-trout ; for, 
alas! by this time my mother and 
her chosen heiresses were alike for- 
gotten. 

“*QOh, no, sir!’ said the girl, 
while her look betrayed some — 
cions of my sanity ; ‘but wait,’ she 
added, with native delicacy, ‘and I'll 
bring you the drink in a thousand 
welcomes; sure it’s sorry I am that 
there’s nothing better ion milk in 
the house!’ 

“But her glance had upset my 
Eton assurance, for I was but seven- 
teen, and casting trout, basket, and 
all at her feet, | rushed through the 
copse and never ceased running till 
at least half-a-mile nearer my fa- 
ther’s residence. But then my courage 
returned, and I would have given 
more than I have ever won since to 
recall the opportunity of opening to 
her which had been so foolishly lost. 


Back I ran on the impulse of the 
moment, but by the time I reached 


it the cottage was closed, and, peep- 
ing through a crevice in the low 
door, I saw its inmates assembled at 
their humble supper. The family 
consisted of an elderly but fine-look- 
ing man, such as are sometimes 
found among the Irish peasantry, 
though they look rather like the 
sons of princes. From his resem- 
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blance to the dark-eyed girl who sat 
by his side I concluded he must be 
her father ; and with them sat a young 
man of their own rank, tall and 
powerfully made, with a dark face, 
which might have been handsome 
but for the small-pox by which it 
was terribly marked. I knew him 
to be a guest from the hospitable 
attentions paid him, which are not 
wanting in even the lowest hut of 
Ireland, perhaps a remnant of the 
land's better days, when it was called 
the ‘Home of Strangers;’ and, to 
complete the picture, my trout was 
hissing on the coals, doubtless to give 
savour to the potatoes which smoked 
before them. Long I lingered, but 
1 could not venture in, and it was 
late before 1 reached home that 
night. But it is needless to repeat 
the ingenious story by which the 
absence of both fish and fishing- 
tackle was explained; suffice it to 
say that it went off well, and from 
that evening I became a most devoted 
angler. My station was always 
chosen in the sunny and sheltered 
nook where that quiet cottage stood, 
for the girl was always spinning at 
its open door, and, as might be ex- 
pected, our acquaintance progressed 
rapidly. She learned my name and 
I hers; it was Catherine O'Neill. 
Her mother and three young bro- 
thers had been swept to the grave 
many years before by that terrible 
but frequent visitant of the Irish 
cabin, typhus fever; and she lived 
alone with her father, who was a 
small farmer, or rather cottar, but 
regarded with some degree of de- 
ference in the neighbourhood, not 
only as a prudent man and a very 
pious Catholic, but also as the de- 
scendant of one of the once noble 
but now nameless families of Ireland, 
and the shadow of that fallen house 
seemed to hang about the old man, 
for his language and manner were as 
much superior to those of an ordi- 
nary peasant as his personal appear- 
ance; and the same distinctions had 
literally descended to his daughter. 
There was an appearance of taste, 
too, about their cottage, alas! but 
rarely found among the humbler 
homes of Ireland, which I then 
ascribed, as I would have done any 
improvement, to the presiding genius 
of Catherine. 

“ They rise before me still in the 
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light of those summer days; the 
sweet sequestered valley, the green 
overhanging grove, the solitary cot- 
tage with its well-enclosed and better- 
cultivated garden, the small green in 
front, and the rose and honeysuckle 
trained over its white walls and 
round its shining windows till their 
blossoms crowned the summit of the 
low roof, and Catherine seated be- 
neath their shadow at the open door, 
with her clean linen gown and still 
unrivalled beauty, and the broad 
river sweeping on like a sheet of 
broken light, with my rod stuck fast 
into the sunny bank and = line 
floating idly on its waters, while I 
sat beside her scarcely moving wheel. 
Wonder not, Elmsdale, nor blame 
my girl for lending such a ready ear 
to one so far above her station; but 
remember we were both young, and 
you see not the gradations by which 
our friendship grew. Yet, young as 
we were, had the shadow ofa passing 
traveller crossed the nearest road or 
a sound reached our ears like the 
coming of Catherine's father, oh, how 
rapidly was the motion of Catherine's 
wheel increased, and how quickly 
did I retreat to my fishing station 
and become absorbed in the mysteries 
of hook and line. 

“ All stratagems are lawful in love 
and war, and for some time the secret 
was our own. Catherine’s father, 
who fished sometimes himself, ob- 
served my devotion to the sport, 
and, knowing me to be the son of 
his landlord, he often gave me the 
benefit of his experience, till by de- 
grees we became intimate. But I 
soon found a more troublesome ac- 
quaintance. One morning, when 
O'Neill had gone to work in his field 
as usual, and I had stolen up to sit 
with Catherine, we were surprised 
by hearing the plash of oars, and 
looking up I saw a light boat rowed 
by a single man coming rapidly down 
the river. Of course | was off tomy 
rod, but had scarce touched it when 
the stranger brought his boat to the 
bank on which I stood, and fastening 
it to an old tree that bent almost to 
the water, he leaped on the sand and 
walked directly up to Catherine, who 
was now spinning with the most 
praiseworthy diligence; contrary to 
the usual customs of Ireland, he 
passed me without cither sign or 
salute, except a wild glance of anger 
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and suspicion. I knew he had ob- 
served us together, and at once re- 
cognised him as the young man I 
had seen in that stealthy peep at the 
interior of the cottage, for his fierce 
and deeply-marked features were not 
easily mistaken. I afterwards learned 
that his name was Maurice O’Laugh- 
lin, that he was a distant relation 
and a long-declared lover of Cathe- 
rine, who possessed both a cottage 
and a boat of his own, for by trade 
he was a boatman of the Shannon, 
and his father and mother, whose 
only child he was, had died about 
the time that O’Neill’s family was 
made so small; but the old man was 
opposed to his suit, for Maurice was 
known to be a wild character, and a 
most active member of one of those 
secret societies which were then so 
common among the Irish peasantry : 
perhaps he thought justly, that a 
politician of any rank rarely makes 
a good husband; and Catherine 
seemed to be much of her father's 
opinion. 

“ What Maurice said to her I could 

not hear, for the sound of her wheel, 
and the low tone in which he spoke, 
effectually prevented me; but at 
first his words were sad and earnest, 
jadging by the expression of his 
face; and at length it appeared he 
said something which displeased Ca- 
therine, for her eye flashed and her 
colour heightened: she had a high 
spirit, though born to spin at a cot- 
tage-door. Maurice, too, grew angry, 
but it passed quickly away; and 
they parted with a few cold words, 
yet 1 marked his dark eye which 
iad rested on her with a glance so 
soft and sorrowful, kindle with a 
wild and scorching fire as he turned 
on me. I looked the young peasant 
full in the face, with a full conscious- 
ness of the advantage which my 
rank and personal attractions, real 
or imaginary, had given me; he 
paused for a moment, as if about to 
speak, and then seeming suddenly to 
recollect himself, jumped into his 
boat, cut the fastening, and was out 
of sight in a few moments. 

“* Catherine, my girl,’ said I, ‘ what 
did that fellow say to offend you?’ 
for the young man’s behaviour had 
roused both my pride and anger ; and 
I added, in the might of my chi- 
valry, ‘I am determined to horse- 
whip him if ever he comes here 
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again!’ Catherine looked me in the 
face with a smile, for she was far 
wiser than I; and it might be that 
the impossibility of fulfilling my 
threat crossed her mind at the mo- 
ment, for Maurice could have twisted 
me like a green withe ; but her look 
grew more serious as she said,— 

“* No, no, Charles,’ for I had pe- 
titioned against being called Mr., 
and love broke down the barriers 
that rank had raised between us; 
‘don’t mind him, for he is strong and 
fierce, and does not value gentlemen ; 
besides, he never said nor meant ill 
to me, only he has thoughts of his 
own about this world, and they're 
still dark. I felt half displeased 
with Catherine for keeping the con- 
versation from me, convinced, as I 
was, that it regarded myself; but 
she seemed determined on silence, 
and ever after, though she received 
me kindly, and often watched for my 
coming, yet she was always more re- 
served, and at times very thought- 
ful. Her father, too, seemed to en- 
tertain some suspicion, for he lingered 
longer about the cottage, and re- 
turned more frequently from his 
work when I was in the neighbour- 
hood; and his conduct towards me 
became coldly respectful. All this 
I attributed to Maurice O’Laughlin, 
though he did not again visit Cathe- 
rine, and she never spoke of him. 
But I saw him often with his boat 
on the river, as if watching my 
movements; and, Heaven forgive me, 
[ could willingly have sunk him, 
boat and all, had that charitable act 
been in my power: but the season 
passed, and I must go to Trinity,— 
Catherine and I parted. Alas, for 
those first partings! they come on 
our after-days like the sorrow for 
the early dead, sad, but blessed in 
its memory. We parted as the young 
and the loving part, with tears, and 
vows, and hopes, never to be fulfil- 
led. No letters passed between us; 
for the arts of page and pen were as 
little known to Catherine as they 
were at the period to most of her 
sex and station; and she could not 
bring herself to employ the hedge- 
schoolmaster as amanuensis, general 
and confidential secretary though he 
was to the whole neighbourhood ; but 
she wore a small locket with my hair 
set in it,—the only present the girl 
ever would accept of all that means 
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and inclination prompted me to offer. 
It was given in exchange for one long 
and jetty curl—the same that you 
have looked on, Elmsdale; but the 
curling beauty has gone from it now. 
The night was deepening round us, 
and our farewell was hurried and 
stealthy, when I received that ringlet, 
but it kept her memory with me 
sacred in its silence, through the 
strife of college emulation and scenes 
of city gaiety; and often when on 
the brink of the darker vortex of 
city vice, into which many of my 
companions plunged so deeply, the 
light of that clear young eye would 
rise upon my soul, winning it back 
to purity and peace. 

“The following year was that of 
luckless °98, so fatal to the hopes 
and homes of Ireland: many of my 
college companions were deeply en- 
gaged in the .insurrection, and I 
might have been so, heart and hand, 
for my youth was full of dreams ; 
but the events of a single day had 
power to turn the current of my 
efforts and aspirations to a colder, 
but far more safe and certain course. 

“Some time before the outburst, 
while the country was still quiet, 
though rumours of discontent and 
conspiracy reached us from every 
quarter, I returned home to spend the 
Christmas holydays, to the great de- 
light of my mother, as it afforded an 
opportunity of cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of the Livingstons, an 
aristocratic English family, though 
a small one, for it consisted only of a 
widow lady and her daughter, to 
whom I had been introduced in 
Dublin, and who were now on a visit 
in our neighbourhood. My mother 
had become very intimate with them ; 
for, as she remarked, ‘They were 
suitable acquaintances.’ The Hon. 
Mrs. Livingston was a large, hand- 
some, but mindless woman, for whom 
this wide and wondrous world af- 
forded but two subjects of conversa- 
tion—the state of her nerves and 
the state of the weather ; her daugh- 
ter, whom she called Sophia Matilda, 
was cast in the mother’s mould; but 
having been a maid of honour to old 
Queen Charlotte, she had studied 
conventional rules and court eti- 
quette till both life and thought 
seemed frozen within her, and she 
walked the world like a living glacier, 
clear and faultless, but chilling the 
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atmosphere, as far as her influence 
extended ; but, Elmsdale, she was an 
heiress, with a clear income in her 
own right of more than ten thousand 
a-year. I know not how it was that 
my mother discovered so many to- 
kens of the lady's partiality for me, 
which I could never perceive: but 
the season was a gay one in our 
district in spite of a coming rebel- 
lion ; and my mother manceuvred 
admirably, for we sat next each 
other at three dinner-parties, danced 
four times at two consecutive balls, 
and then I found an opportunity of 
stealing away to see Catherine in her 
quiet cottage on the banks of the 
Shannon. I should have done so 
long before, for my heart was true 
to the peasant-girl; but she and her 
father had been absent in a distant 
part of the county, performing what 
was called ‘A Station, at one of 
those holy wells which popular su- 
perstition then regarded as_ the 
* Bethesdas’ of the west. 

“T had gone out on the old pre- 
text of fishing ; it was a cold, clear 
winter morning, and I concluded the 
old man was gone to work, but on 
approaching the cottage I heard the 
sound of voices within, and my own 
name pronounced in a tone of scorn, 
which made me pause involuntarily at 
the door: it was not entirely closed, and 
through the opening I saw—though 
they evidently had not observed me 
—Catherine and Maurice O’Laugh- 
lin in earnest conversation. The girl 
seemed troubled, and I thought 
looked paler than when I had seen 
her last ; but Maurice continued with 
vehemence,— 

*¢ Don't mind him, Catherine; with 
all his fair promises there’s no truth 
or trust in any of his sort,—sure 
they think no more of us than the 
green grass they trample on, as if we 
were made for their service or plea- 
sure: that’s the very notion of the 
young graceless.’ 

« «He is not graceless,’ said Cathe- 
rine, fiercely. 

“*He’s graceless and shameless, 
too, Catherine,’ said Maurice, in a 
deeper tone, ‘or he would not try to 
cross a poor girl’s way. Would he 
stoop to marry a Catholic and a cot- 
tar’s daughter, or would his bigoted 
father and his proud mother suffer 
it ? No, no, girl, they would see 
him in his graye first; but the vil- 
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lain has no such thought—he will 
marry one of the Waxworks they 
call ladies, when he has spent 
enough of his father’s money at col- 
lege in learning all the evil Dublin 
can teach him—and little teaching 
will do, God knows. But, Catherine 
dear, choose a boy of your own sta- 
tion, for you never knew a girl come 
to good by thinking of one the world 
set hentiese not that I'm speaking 
for myself, for I know your heart 
never warmed to Maurice. God send 
you a better husband, and a wiser 
one; but, Catherine, I am going 
away, and may never see you more.’ 

“* And where are you going, Mau- 
rice ?’ inquired Catherine. 

*¢ Oh, no matter, dear; but there'll 
be great work in the country by- 
and-by, for the day of reckoning’s 
coming.’ 

“¢ You speak strangely, Maurice,’ 
said the girl, locking earnestly in 
his face, as he spoke the last words ; 
‘but when will you come back ?” 

“* Maybe never, Catherine ; there 
was a wise woman when I was born, 
that told my mother ‘I had far to 
go, and much to see,’ for there was 
strange fortune before me. But it’s 
not for that I care. Oh, Catherine, 
Catherine dear, take care of your- 
self; but if you should ever come to 
trouble, and want a friend, mind 
that Maurice O’Laughlin is your 
brother, and he'll be even with them 
that would bring a tear to your eye, 
or a breath on your fair fame.’ 

“T saw Maurice moving to the 
door, and would not be caught list- 
ening, so I darted into the little 
grove behind the cottage, and the 
next moment saw the young man 
come out, accompanied by Catherine, 
whose hand he clasped with a mur- 
mured blessing in Irish, and a look 
of affection, ee depth I felt even 
then was purer far than mine ; then, 
turning hastily away, he walked ra- 
pidly down the river-side, and was 
soon beyond my vision. 

“Catherine stood still in the place 
where he had left her; but there 
was a strong expression of great mer- 
tal suffering and fixed resolution in 
her look, as if some dark but mighty 
conviction had reached her spirit for 
the first time in her life. 

“* Catherine, said I, emerging 
from my hiding-place, for the girl's 
look half-frightened me, and the 
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words of Maurice were still ringing 
in my ears. She turned and recog- 
nised me, but did not smile as usual, 
though her self-possession seemed re- 
stored; but she welcomed me home 
in something like her wonted tone. 
‘Catherine,’ said I, ‘I would have 
come to see you before, but they 
told me you were at the Holy Well.’ 

“¢ Ah, no matter, Mr. Merrion, 
you have fine ladies to see; but lis- 
ten,’ she continued, laying her hand 
on my arm, for I was wild with sur- 
prise and anger, ‘come to see me no 
more. I wish you well, Mr. Merrion ; 
and I'll think of you well and kindly 
maybe, when I am an old woman ; 
but poor Catherine O'Neill is not the 
girl for you to think of. Now, what 
would your father and mother say, 
and what would you say yourself if 
any of your great friends would find 
it out ? 

“*T don’t regard them, Catherine,’ 
cried I, for I felt that this was the 
work of Maurice; and I couldn't 
bear to think that he had made even 
Catherine suspect me; for, ah, Elms- 
dale, the heart of the young is still 
faithful, and I was young then. ‘I 
don’t regard them. I'll marry you, 
Catherine, this night, this minute, if 
you're willing ? Let my father and 
mother say as they will; when we 
are once married, they can’t part us; 
and should they disown me, we will 
be all the world to each other.’ 

“Catherine looked me in the face 
with a sad and a solemn gaze, and 
then said in a tone so calm, and 
almost so stern, that I scarce be- 
lieved it was her voice,— 

“¢Mr. Merrion, for the loss of 
your place and station—for the loss 
of your mother’s love, and your fa- 
ther’s fortune, what would you gain 
by ae me ?” 

«6 I want—your love, your 
beauty, Catherine.’ 

“* Ay, with poverty and shame,’ 
said the girl, her last words struck 
a chord that had not been touched, 
and made me think of the ways and 
means ; in positions, like mine at that 
moment, such matters are apt to be 
overlooked ; but Catherine was no 
trifler, and her last warning words 
made me feel—oh, how keenly—my 
utter dependence on the will of my 
family, and from that moment m 
resolution was taken. ‘You spea 
true, Catherine, said I; ‘to marry 
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now would plunge us beth in po- 
verty, for my friends would never 
forgive it; but we are both young. 
I will work; I will strive to make 
a fortune of my own, and then, Ca- 
therine, you will share it with me. 
Let us promise. Here’s my hand.’ 

“*No, said Catherine. ‘ Mer- 
rion, you are the same to me you 
ever were; but let there be no pro- 
mises between us, for they cannot 
keep hearts from forgetting; and I 
will not forget you. But come here 
no more; my father would be angry, 
and so would yours. Such meetings 
bring no good, and we can be true 
without them. You will see many a 
fairer face, and when you see them 
remember you are free. But keep 
the long curl I gave you, for I have 
the locket yet; and farewell. Go, 
go, for there comes my father.’ 

“ Catherine wrung my hand as she 
spoke; but she had gone into the 
cottage and closed the door almost 
before I was aware, and when the 
old man came in sight I was most 
diligently fishing at my old station 
on the river’s side. 

“* Many a cold morning, and many 
a winter day, I was there while the 
holydays lasted, but I saw no more of 
Catherine, and at last discovered that 
she had gone on a sort of visit to the 
house of a rather wealthy relative 
situated in the neighbourhood. I 
knew the girl too well and respected 
her too much to attempt intruding 
upon her there. But on the very 
day on which we parted, while listen- 
ing with all the — I could 
muster to a long lecture from my 
mother on the impropriety of being 
out when Mrs. Livingston and her 
daughter called, as she said, on pur- 
pose to see me (for the good lady's 
confidence in the power of my at- 
tractions was not yet shaken), there 
arrived a letter from one of our re- 
latives who had been long connected 
with the Irish government and was 
regarded as a person of considerable 
influence and distinction. I know 
not whether it was the pride of place 
and power, or the chilling pressure 
of official business, that estranged the 
man from his kindred, but that letter 
was the first token of remembrance 
we had received from him for many 
years. Perhaps the troubled pros- 
of the times brought the feel- 
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him, for he had never married, and 
having no son to provide for, he at 
length remembered me as being his 
namesake, and wrote in the tone of a 
great relation promising all sorts of 
patronage and an official situation as 
soon as I was qualified to fill it. 

“ Here was a prospect of working 
my own way to independence and 
honour—of being enabled one day 
to marry Catherine and realise the 
dream of my heart by raising her to 
a station which I still believe she 
would have adorned. No sacrifice 
seemed too great for that, and though 
I loved my official relative little, and 
still less the path he had marked out 
for me, yet 1 caught at the proposal 
as a climber grasps at the first rough 
branch that may help his uncertain 
footing. From that hour I was in- 
defatigable in the studies requisite 
for my appointed path, which, crooked 
and dusty as it was, appeared the 
only sure one to interest and prefer- 
ment. Rest, pleasure, and friend- 
ship, alike were disregarded, the old 
love of fatherland and liberty was 
forgotten, but Catherine's eye was 
still the star that lighted me on. 

“The Irish rebellion, long antici- 


pated, and it was said secretly fo- 


mented by the then government, 
burst fort only to be overthrown 
and crushed. ‘The first panic was 
over, and the work of proscription 
and vengeance going on, and I who 
had yet neither part nor lot in the 
tumult of the times, was returning 
late one sultry evening from the 
house of a college friend through a 
part of the fast-decaying and half- 
deserted liberty of Dublin. I was 
alone, and my thoughts went back 
to Catherine ; but, searching for the 
jetty tress in my breast, where it was 
worn for many a year while that bo- 
som kept its youth, I found it was 
gone, having probably fallen at a 
spot where I recollected partially 
opening my coat and vest, when op- 
pressed by the close and stifling heat 
of the atmosphere. Late as it was I 
hurried back, for that tress was to 
me like the bond of hope and me- 
mory ; but, on approaching the place, 
judge of my surprise when I per- 
ceived by the light of the moon that 
now shone over the roofs of the dark 
high houses, a stranger in the dress 
of a seaman, with the long shining 
lock in his hand, I saw the moonlight 
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glisting on the hair, but the stran- 
ger’s face I could not see, for it was 
bent down and earnestly gazing on 
his prize. My hand was on it before 
he perceived me ; but, at my request 
to have it restored, he looked up, 
and I knew Maurice O’Laughlin. 

“There was a wild expression of 
grief and fierceness in his eye as he 
recognised me. 

“© And what business have you with 
that hair?’ he said, sternly; ‘and 
where did you get it? Listen, I have 
long thought you had designs on 
that girl, and I know the doings of 
your kind; but now I warn you if 
evil to her or hers comes of it. 

“Take that for your warning,’ 
cried I, striking him, for the little 
discretion I had seemed to forsake me 
at the moment; his words had re- 
called in full force all I heard him 
say at the cottage, and those dark 
suggestions had lain like an iron 
ee on my memory, for there was 
a shadow of truth in them, and I 
knew they had influenced Catherine, 
and my feelings towards him were 
those of a slandered rival. 

“The blow was scarcely given 
when he sprung upon me with the 
force and fury of a tiger; and it 
might be that 4 had cause for hatred 
too. Though far his inferior in 
strength, I grappled with him, for 
anger and desperation had given me 
power ; but our conflict was short, 
for the night patrol pounced upon us, 
and both were taken into custody. 

“ Maurice made desperate efforts to 
escape, and no wonder; for, as I 
afterwards discovered, his name had 
been long on the list of the proscribed 
as one of the most active agents of 
the late rebellion ; for, though a pea- 
sant, his zeal and knowledge were 
far above his class. Now, however, 
he was arrested, and, as might be 
expected, my name was conspicuous 
on his trial and conviction, which 
almost immediately followed. Will- 
ingly, indeed, would I have given 
up all connexion with the affair, but 
circumstances drew me into it, and as 
the transaction facilitated in some de- 
gree my appointment to the promised 
post, 1 was henceforth numbered 
among the many who had ‘found a 
way out of the rebellion’s wreck to 
rise in. The last thing I heard of 
Maurice O’Laughlin was that he was 
under sentence of death in Kilmain- 
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ham goal; but the night before his 
intended execution he contrived to 
escape, by wrenching the bars off his 
window and scaling the prison wall. 
Some time after I received through 
the post-office in a blank cover the 
long lock that had led to his arrest, 
which I had tried in vain to recover, 
for the dread of involving Catherine's 
name had prevented me from takin 
aught but secret measures, and 
know not why it was sent at last. 
What became of Maurice was never 
known, but my friend Major Phil- 
lips has told me of a Colonel Count 
O'Laughlin, one of the bravest offi- 
cers of the Irish legion in the service 
of France, who fell at the head of 
his regiment at Vittoria; and, Elms- 
dale, from his description, I believe 
him to have been the same with the 
boatman of the Shannon. 

“ Meantime, the march of changing 
years went on, old friends died and 
young ones were married; some of 
my family went and did likewise, and 
the Hon. Miss Livingston became the 
Countess of Lexington and mother of 
Lady Adela Percival. ‘They said, 
indeed, that the lady’s brilliant 
marriage was much to her mo- 
ther’s liking and little to her own; 
but she gained a coronet, and has been 
lady patroness of the British Helicon 
ever since. Manhood came upon me 
in the midst of strife and toil, the 
bustle of public business, and the 
thirst of sleepless ambition. Some of 
my hopes were crowned, and some 
were dead that had once been bright- 
est, and I felt the greenness depart- 
ing from my soul. The altar had 
grown dim, but the faith was still 
unchanged, for still one light of my 
better days shone on through many 
shadows—the love and the memory 
of that peasant girl. 

“I had written innumerable let- 
ters, but never received an answer ; I 
had often tried to see her in secret, 
but all in vain, for she kept her first 
resolution, and we met no more; but 
I learned from time to time that she 
was well, still unmarried, and resid- 
ing with her father in the same quiet 
cottage. Seven years bring many 
changes: I had toiled up the slippery 
steps that lead to power and fortune, 
I had served the powers that were 
with useful, if not disinterested zeal, 
and having secured a considerable 
estate, to prove I was not forgetting 
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myself, I was created a baronet, and 
returned as a ministerial member for 
an English borough. Under these 
circumstances, it was natural I should 
wish to visit my native place. 

“T did so with a brilliant retinue, 
an unworn title, and a splendid equi- 

e, yet less from the pride of prov- 
ing that I had made my own fortune, 
than from the desire of shewing Ca- 
therine how much I could offer her 
with my hand. 

“The first congratulations of my 
family and friends (the latter had 
multiplied marvellously of late) were 
scarcely over, and their first inquiries 
answered, when I took my way, 
alone and unattended, though not 
with all the caution of former days, 
for now I went with the conscious- 
ness of one who had the will and 
power to make a noble offering to 
that early shrine. 

“It was a day of that same sweet 
summer time in which I first beheld 
them. The river, the valley, and 
the cottage, were the same; I saw 
O'Neill far off at work in the fields, 
and there was Catherine herself 
spinning in the old accustomed place 
at the open door. But the traces of 
age seemed deepened on the old man’s 
frame, and the girl had grown to a 
dark and stately woman, yet the 
same queenly beauty was still upon 
her brow, and the same dark glory 
on the jetty hair. 

“T was by her side in an instant, 
and she knew me at the first glance, 
but betrayed neither surprise nor 
joy, and merely answered my warm 
salutation with ‘Good morning, Sir 
Charles Merrion.’ 

“ The sound of that new title from 
her lips fell upon my heart like early 
frost, and I spoke in the pride and 
pique of the moment, ‘Catherine, I 
am Charles who spoke to you of 
marriage when a boy without portion 
or prudence. ‘The slanders of an 
envious peasant made you suspect me 
then, and now, with wealth and 
honour, I return, to prove the truth 
of my first promise. Catherine, will 
you be Lady Merrion ? 

*¢ Catherine looked me in the face, 
and her eye was clear and cold, but 
I thought the desolation of years 
was in its depth as she said,— 

“* No, no, Sir Charles, | was not 
born to a title, and I don’t covet it. 
I am thankful and sorry, too, that 
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you should have thought so long of 
the poor girl you liked when you 
were young and simple, but your 
wife should be your equal in birth 
and breeding, which I am not, as 
your friends know well, and you 
would soon discover, and I'll be the 
cause of no man’s late repentance. 
Between your ple and mine 
there is a great gulf of separation ; it 
cannot be passed in this world, and 
they say it 1s as wide in the world to 
come. Yet it’s not all for that, but 
the boy you spoke of. God forgive 
the hand you had in his troubles. 
He said what he believed, and it was 
spoken for good, for he was brave 
and true, and never left the cause of 
his country when things went wrong 
with it for peace and profit like the 
sons of the gentry.’ 

“T could have borne all the rest, 
but Catherine's last words were like 
a two-edged dagger. Was this the 
recompense of my unchanging con- 
stancy, the return for all the sacri- 
fices I had made, and all I came to 
offer? I could not well speak, for I 
felt like one who had raised a strong 


and stately edifice and saw it falling 


in ruins at his feet. But I remember 
some harsh and scornful words about 
wedding one who would not deign 
to be her mistress, and Catherine and 
I parted for ever. 

“Elmsdale, I stood on that spot 
again. I had tried distance, and po- 
litics, and pleasure, and another year 
had passed, but nothing would grow 
over the trace of that first love, and, 
in spite of anger, in spite of disap- 

intments, ay, and in spite of pride, 

sought the cottage once more; but 
her father dwelt there alone, for 
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Catherine's grave was green beside 
her mother's in the village church- 
ard. 

“The people of that parish have 
wondered to see a marble monument 
over the cottar’s daughter; and the 
old man’s solitary days went down in 

ce and plenty, but they were not 
ong; and I have kept that lock 
bound up among my mother’s let- 
ters and tokens of early friendship, 
things which to other minds might 
seem to have but small affinity, but 
to me they unite in pointing out the 
bright spots of the past, while the 
rest of my journey lies far in the 
shadow of darker years.” 

“ And shall I tell this,” said the 
listener, half musingly, “to Lady 
Adela Percival, who seeks for no- 
thing but first love in a husband ?” 

“Ask of your own discretion, 
Elmsdale, and let your experience 
say how many of this world’s wedded 
can tell what steps have passed over 
the heart before them. But the girl 
who loved me in my youth and left 
me in my splendour is of the dead, 
and can have no rival, for time has 
no power to destroy that untried il- 
oe as he does with all living 
ove.” 


The following day was rich with 
bridal robes and gay with a bridal 
cortége, but the wedding passed like 
other weddings among the great and 
gay, and “the happy pair” lived 
like most of those who have vowed 
at the altar, for Lady Adela was 
satisfied she had at length inspired a 
first affection, and her friends unani- 
mously declared that on both sides it 
was certainly a love-match. 
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A urppen stream ran warbling through a va.e, 
While o’er it bent a withered hawthorn tree ; 
An old man listening to the simple tale 
Of lisping childhood prattling by his knee, 
Had been a fitting emblem of the pair,— 
One stooping to the ground, one rising to the air. 


The green leaves vanish from thy branch, old thing! 
Like youthful fancies born to fade away. 
No more the blackbird in the hours of spring 
With gushing warble hymns the closing day 
From yonder bough, where once the callow young 
Learned the rich lay of love their happy parent sung. 


Ah! sweeter far than vernal even-song, 
Than leaf more plaintive rustling in the wind, 
From year to year thy brook, that steals along 
More like the solemn music of the mind 
Dreaming of bliss than aught that ever ran 
By meadow green, or grove that shades the home of man. 


Art thou a stream? I hear, but see thee not. 
Art thou of earth, a frail, deceiving thing ? 
Or art thou but a wild, eternal thought ? 
A cuckoo-presence journeying with the spring ? 
A spirit-wind that loves this quiet vale 
To mourn away, unseen, a sad aerial tale ? 


The breathéd incense of a secret flower — 
The dewy freshness of a morning dream— 
A star at twilight’s melancholy hour — 
The woodman’s solitary cottage-gleam — 
A cloud at rest on heaven's eternal sea, 
Are in my soul, sweet brook, memorials of thee. 


Methinks a nymph, to ancient fancy dear, 
Had so lamented o’er her leafless grot ; 
Methinks the angel of the parting year 
So wakes her wild harp’s sympathetic note 
On the bare hill, where flowers have ceased to wave, 
And wither’d harebells droop o'er her autumnal grave. 


Where’er the music of - footstep knells, 


The grass is green, as if a fairy trod, 
Pale knots of violets, and pensive bells, 
And dew-cups, offering incense up to God, 
Thy path betray, where, like a second Spring, 
Fresh showers of bloom thy waves in lavish beauty fling. 


So, far retiring from the ways of men, 
Meek Virtue walks, the source of lowliness, 
By silent field, lone stream, and shady glen, 
Scattering, unseen, the flowers of holiness— 
Unknown, unwept, till some undying bloom, 
With sacred incense, leads the wanderer to her tomb. 


Flow on, wild brook! and weep not to depart, 
A purer stream a greener nook will lave, 
Deep in the living memories of my heart ; 
And e’en, methinks, thy waves beyond the grave 
Up from the sparkling fount of life will flow, 
Scattering immortal bliss and beauty as they go. 
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THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH POETS CORRECTED BY THE 
WRITINGS OF MODERN NATURALISTS.* 


Tue readers of Cowper's letters will 
remember the anecdote of a cele- 
brated lawyer, who, being observed 
to walk along the sea-shore in deep 
abstraction, was asked the subject of 
his meditation, “ I was wondering,” 
he said, “how so tremendous an 
clement can produce ashrimp.” The 
hook of Mr. Newell has recalled the 
circumstance to our recollection. We 
opened, with eager anticipation, a 
volume in which the writings of the 
English poets were to be illustrated 
and corrected by the discoveries of 
modern naturalists; and we found 
160 pages, in large type, devoted to 
a few insects, birds, reptiles, and 
animals. The element of natural 
history has produced its shrimp ; and, 
if we object to the meagreness of the 
investigation, the selection of authors 
is scarcely less open to complaint. 
Even supposing that occupation may 
have given to Swift, Gay, and 
Churchill, a sort of title to their poeti- 
cal estates, we are certainly not pre- 
pared to make a similar concession in 
favour of Smart with his Seatonian 
lumber, or Blackmore with his pro- 
fessional rhymes, or Hole with his 
tuneful infirmity, or Charlotte Smith 
with her plaintive sonnets. These are 
certainly not the English poets whose 
works we have any desire to see cor- 
rected by the learning of naturalists, 
ancient or modern. They can, in- 
deed, scarcely be said to possess a 
habitation upon English ground. 
Their little tenements, originally 
built of very weak and badly arranged 
materials, and, soon falling into di- 
lapidation, have long ago yielded to 
the storm of time and criticism. They 
belong to the faded fashions of a 
former century. With regard to 
some other names in the volume, we 
should be willing to give them an 
admittance of courtesy. Hurdis may 
appear at the feast of poets as the 
friend of Cowper; but he must not 
claim a ticket as a member of the 
club. We might say the same of 
Watts; Johnson got him into the 


booksellers’ list, and his many virtues 
must repress the most animated de- 
sire to eject him. Still our objec- 
tion to the title of this book is not in 
any degree diminished ; and we are 
sorry to find a small series of frag- 
mentary observations on poetic and 
natural circumstances, invested with 
a collective dignity and importance. 
It is true that Mr. Newell opens his 
preface with this remark, “ ‘Io cor- 
rect some zoological errors in English 
poetry by a comparison with ».At 
writings of modern naturalists is the 
design of the following compilation.” 
This is sufficiently simple and unpre- 
tending, but it should have appeared 
on the title-page. What we have is 
extremely interesting, but we ought 
to have had more. 

Our disappointment probably takes 
a sharper edge from the very lively 
feeling we entertain of the charm and 
novelty of the subject which Mr. 
Newell has undertaken to illustrate. 
It seems to us that in natural history 
the ignorance of our most eminent 
poets is most conspicuously displayed. 
A striking example occurs to us at 
this moment in Byron's description 
of Napoleon at Waterloo :— 
‘* Here his last flight the haughty eagle 

flew, 
Then tore, with bloody beak, the fatal 
plain.” 


This passage was illustrated by 
Reinagle the painter, who drew the 
eagle grasping the earth with his 
talons ; upon which the poet wrote, 
“ Reinagle is a better poet and a 
better ornithologist than I am ; eagles, 
and all birds of prey, attack with 
their talons, and not with their 
beaks.” He accordingly altered the 
line,— 

“ Then tore with bloody talon the rent 
plain.” 

We will remark that Pope appears 
to have been more seneenily accurate 
in his allusions to natural history 
than many of his most eminent suc- 
cessors. Ihe contrary opinion has 
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robably derived its currency from 
Varton, who, in his very elegant 
essay, declared that descriptive poetry 
was by no means the excellence of 
Pope ; an inference drawn, according 
to Johnson, from the few images in- 
troduced into the Windsor Forest, 
which might not be equally applied 
to any other place. But the careful 
reader of his poetry will not fail to 
remark the peculiar accuracy and 
happiness of his descriptions. Mr. 
Newell quotes a line,— 


“ The crested basilisk and speckled snake ;” 


where the epithet in Italics might 
have been added by Cuvier or Shaw, 
the modern basilisk being a lizard 
dais ished by a crest which pre- 

yminates along the entire back. Of 
our elder poets, Spenser may be re- 
ferred to for numerous specimens of 
correct observation. No error is 
more common than the representa- 
tion of the gadfly as a gregarious 
insect. So Thomson,— 


‘* If perchance a flight 
Of angry gadflies fasten on the herd.” 


While Spenser exhibits it properly 
in its solitary attack,— 
« A little scorned creature, 
Through his fair hide his angry sting did 
threaten.” 


Shakspeare, generally so incorrect 
in his images from zoology, is correct 
in this instance ; the breeze, brize, or 
gadfly, being introduced by him in 
several places, and with reference to 
its distinctive peculiarity.* The same 
remark applies to his allusion to the 
—_ sensibility of hearing in the 
mole, even while sharing the common 
error of supposing it to be blind :— 


“ Tread softly, that the blind mole may 


not 
Hear a footfall; we now are near his 
cell.” 


Milton seems to have been suf- 
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ficiently credulous in his reception of 
zoological traditions. Gilbert White 
notices a small inaccuracy in the 
speech of Adam :— 


** Much less can bird with beast, or fish 
with fowl 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape ;”” 


and mentions an acquaintance of 
his own who, keeping a horse, had at 
the same time a solitary hen. They 
lived together in a lonely orchard, 
and, by degrees, a sort of regard grew 
up betweenthem. “The fowl would 
approach the quadruped with notes 
of complacency, rubbing herself 
gently against his legs; while the 

orse would look down with satisfac- 
tion and move with the greatest cau- 
tion and circumspection, lest he should 
trample on his diminutive com- 
panion.” Mr. Newell has collected 
some interesting examples of Milton's 
imperfect acquaintance with zoology, 
among these is his sketch of the 
ant :— 


** The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future, in small room large heart in- 
closed.” 


Pliny was probably the authority 
of Milton ; and whether any learned 
eye anticipated the doubt or correc- 
tion of Ray in 1691, we cannot tell. 
It is certain that the wonderful in- 
dustry of the ant, and its diligent 
collection and preparation of corn in 
winter granaries, have gradually dis- 
solved before the steadfast gaze of 
modern science. Our chief debt is 
due to Huber. It is now ascertained 
that the ant is almost entirely carni- 
vorous; destitute of skill to construct 
oa or store them with food, it 

epends, when occupied at home, 
upon “ the workers which go abroad 
to forage, and bring back small in- 
sects, or bodies of such as they have 
dissected on the spot; then each at- 
tacks the prey, which is soon de- 
spatched.” Nor is the winter-mag- 


* We take this opportunity of presenting the Shakspeare commentators with the 
following note for the next variorum, ‘‘ There is a popular error respecting the 
(Estrus Equi (hamorrhodalis) which Shakspeare has followed, and which has been 
judiciously explained by Mr.Clark. Shakspeare makes the carrier at Rochester ob- 
serve, ‘ Peas and oats are as dank here as a dog, and that’s the next way to give poor 


Jjades the bots.’——Henry IV., act iv. se. i. 


The larve of this insect (says Mr. C.) are 


mostly known among the country people by the name of wormels, wormuls, warbles, or 
more properly bots, and our ancestors erroneously imagined that poverty or improper 


food engendered those in horses. 


The truth seems to be, that when the animal is 


kept without food, the bots are also, and are then without doubt most troublesome ; 
whence it was very naturally supposed that poverty or bad food was the parent of 


them,’ 
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azine necess to their support. 
The depth of the ant’s nest protects 
it from moderate cold, and an intense 
frost renders it torpid. We copy a 
very pleasing correction of Milton :— 


“ For want of due knowledge of the 
subject, Milton has injured his august 
description of a sleeping whale, by an 
epithet of all others least according with 
the nature of the animal; none of the 
cetaceous tribe being furnished with 
scales, or any thing analogous to them:— 


* That sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God, of all his works, 
Created hugest, that swim the ocean 
stream : 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway 
foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d 
skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side, under the lea, while 
night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn de. 
lays,’ 


“It must be acknowledged that this 
observation may appear in no small 
degree hypercritical, with respect to 
Milton, who, by the expression ‘ sculy 
rind,’ might only mean rough or scaly, in 
the same sense that those epithets are 
applied to the bark of a tree, or any ir- 
regular surface. There can be little 
doubt, however, but real and proper scales 
were intended by the poet; nor is it 
difficult to discover the particular circum. 
stance which impressed Milton with the 
erroneous idea, viz. a figure in the works 
of Gesner, so injudiciously expressed, as 
to appeee upon a cursory. view, as if 
coated with large scales, with a vessel 
near it, with harpooners, &c., over which 
is the observation of sailors often mis- 
taking a whale for an island, thus en- 
dangering themselves by attempting to 
anchor upon it. As the general leaming 
and extensive reading of our great poet 
are so well known, it can hardly be 
doubted that he was conversaut with the 
writings of Gesner, whose work was then 
the great depository of natural knowledge, 
and that the figure and descriptions there 
given, left a lasting impression on his 
mind, In the seventh book of Paradise 
Lost, the same animal is again described, 
and with the same reference, but without 
this inaccuracy :— 


‘ There leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures on the deep, 
Stretch’d like a promontory, sleeps or 
swims, 
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And seems a moving land, and at his 
gills 

Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out, a 
a" 


We are not inclined to recommend 
or admire a rigid and undeviating 
accuracy as essential to the poetical 
beauty of description. We do not 
want the poulterer’s account of the 
bird of paradise, or such a close copy 
of its wings, that the shades may be 
matched at the worsted shop. Ac- 
cordingly, we do not enter with any 
intense sympathy into the sufferings 
of the entomologist, in beholding his 
favourite study mutilated by the im- 
perfect knowledge of the poet. We 
think that a general truth of resces- 
blance will frequently accomplish all 
that is necessary, while an occasional 
exception from the prevailing habits 
of a bird, or an animal, may be al- 
lowed to excuse the poet for availing 
himself of the variation. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Newell thinks that Scott 
was unacquainted with the natural 
history of the field-fare, because he 
says that she formed her lowly nest; 
whereas, that bird neither visits 
Great Britain in the summer, nor 
breeds there, nor builds upon the 
ground. But the assertion of Yarrel 
that the field-fare has been some- 
times known to build in this king- 
dom is quite sufficient to authorise 
its introduction into the scenery of 
the Lady of the Lake. When the 
more immediate nearness to scientific 
truth increases the force and expres- 
sion of the image, there can be no 
question as to the poet’s duty to bor- 
row the aid of the naturalist. Thus, 
when Rogers represented the bee re- 
tracing her path to the hive by the 
scent of the flowers, he lost the op- 
portunity of displaying one of the 
most remarkable gifts bestowed upon 
this wonderful insect. It has been 
shewn, that the recognition of home 
by the bee is clearly the result of 
memory ; because it frequently flies 
in a straight direction, and without 
any hesitating movement. Our qua- 
lification of the law of scientific ac- 
curacy, in poetical description, may 
receive illustration from the pictures 
of the bee by Milton and Shakspeare, 
who considered the female to be the 
working bee, whereas the researches 
of Huber have proved the mules, or 
neuters, to form the operative popu- 
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lation of the hive. The beauty of 
the poetical allusions is in no degree 
affected by their deviation from the 
fact. Now, in describing another 
beautiful insect, the glow-worm, the 
case is different, as may be easily 
gathered from Mr. Newell's pleasing 
remarks :— 


“The glow-worm has till lately been 
incorrectly described, and some of the 
most pleasing facts in its economy un- 
observed or unknown, Shakspeare, in 
his Midsummer Night's Dream, bas fallen 
into an error which his own observation 
might easily have corrected : 


‘ The honey bags steal from the humble 
bees, 
Axl we night-tapers cross their waxen 
thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s 
eyes.’ 
Act iii. se. 1. 


He might have observed, that the light 
proceeds from the tail, and not from the 
head of the insect. The passage is faulty, 
also in another point, not so obvious, nor 
indeed known in his time, for late ex- 
periments have shewn that the substance 
affording the light, and here poetically 
employed in lighting fame’s tapers, is 
incapable of inflammation if applied to 
the flame of a candle, or a red-hot iron. 
In Hamlet, he egain introduces this in- 
sect, but, as it should seem, incorrectly, — 


‘The glow-worm shews the matin to be 
near, 
And ‘gins to pale his ineffectual fire.’ 


The fading of its light at the approach of 
day contradicts a curious fact mentioned 
by White, that, by observations made on 
two glow-worms, brought from a field toa 
bank in thegarden, they appeared to put out 
their lamps between eleven and twelve, 
and shine no more for the rest of the night. 
He has also mistaken the sex of the insect 
here; for the glow-worm we are accus- 
tomed to admire is the female insect, 
about three quarters of an inch in length, 
of a dull, earthy brown colour in the up- 
per parts, and beneath more or less tinged 
with rose-colour, with the two or three 
last joints of the body of a pale, whitish, 
sulphur colour, with a very slight cast of 
green, and from this the phosphoric light 
proceeds. It is emitted from the larva 
und pupa also, though strongest from the 
complete insect. The license of using 
natural objects in either sex is generally 
allowable in poetry, except, perhaps, in 
such as is strictly descriptive. Thomson, 


therefore, is scarcely justifiable im say- 
ing,— 
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‘ Along the crooked lane, on every hedge, 

The glow-worm lights his gem, and 
through the dark 

A moving radiance twinkles.’ 


The male glow-worm is smaller than 
the female, and is provided both with 
wings and wing-sheaths. It is but rarely 
seen, and it seems at present not very 
clearly determined whether it is lumi- 
nous or not. The general idea among 
naturalists has been that it is not, and 
that the splendour exhibited by the fe- 
male is ordained for the purpose of at- 
tracting the male,—a provision full of 
wonder and beauty, and well adapted to 
the graces of poetry.” 


Sometimes the very accuracy of 
the poet has awakened the displeasure 
of the critic. 


“<The bittern’s bomb, hoarse, heavy 
dull.’ The cry which the bird emits in 
the mornings and evenings of February 
and March was formerly supposed to be 
produced by the bird inserting its bill 
into a reed, and then blowing through 
it,— 

‘ Then to the water's brink she laid her 
head, 
And as a biltern bumps within a reed.’ 
Dryven, Wife of Bath, |. 195. 


“ Chaucer, in his corresponding line, 
seems to follow another explanation which 
has been given, that the bittern thrusts 
its bill into mud and water, and after 
retaining the air awhile, suddenly ex- 
pels it,— 


* And as a bittore bumbleth in the mire. 


“ Thomson has adopted this explana- 
tion,— 


‘ As yet the trembling year is uncon. 
firm’d, 

And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn and bids his driving 
sleets 

Deform the day delightless ; so that 
scarce 

The bitiern knows his time, with bill en- 
gulph’d, 

To shake the sounding marsh.’ 


“‘ The sound is now more rationally 
believed to be the call of love, uttered 
in that season by the male, in order to 
invite the female to him. It cannot, 
however, be merely the expression of 
amorous desire, for it is heard at the 
period of the harvest, and consequently 
long after the period of reproduction.” 


We take the liberty of restorin 
Thomson to himself in the last wor 
of the first line, where Mr. Newell 
reads unconfined. It may shake our 
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faith in critical authority to find a 

rson so ingenious as the late Mr. 
Ienry Neale calling the attention of 
his audience to the want of fidelity 
and the harsh inversion of the dill 
engulphed. In a similar spirit of 
presumptuous blindness he censured 
the epithet vacant in the following 
lines, as illustrative of Thomson’s 
habit of loading his versification with 
expletives,— 


‘« And in a corner of the buzzing shade, 

The house-dog with the vacant grey- 
hound lies 

Outstretched and sleepy.” 


Whereas, in truth, if Landseer were 
painting a greyhound idly bask- 
ing on the warm grass, or by the 
farm-door, we are confident that the 
vacant eye would be the expression 
most sedulously sought to be com- 
municated. Perhaps it will not be 
unjust to claim for Thomson very 
great praise for the accuracy of his 
observation. His quiet saunterings 
through the lanes of Twickenham 
aad Chiswick were not unprofitably 
pursued. This accuracy may be 
traced in the description of a bird 
which has always been a favourite 
with the poetical pencil,—the pea- 
cock. Milton and Spenser have de- 
scribed it with much splendour of 
language, but with deference to the 
popular error of placing its beauty 
in the tail; Thomson, however, 
avoids the mistake :— 


«*The peacock spreads 
His every coloured glory to the sun, 
And swims in radiant majesty along.” 


The fact is stated by Mr. Newell, 
that “the long feathers which adorn 
these birds grow, not from their uro- 
pygium, but all up their back. A 
range of short, brown, stiff feathers, 
about six inches long, fixed in the 
uropygium, is the real tail, and serves 
as the fulcrum to prop up the train 
which is long, and top-heavy, when 
set on end.” We may mention our 
regret, in allusion to Thomson's 
sketch of the greyhound, that Mr. 
Newell has been so parsimonious in 
his animal pictures ; his list includes 
only, the bear, jackal, hyena, lion, 
mole, porcupine, river-horse, and 
whale. The elephant and dog might 
have supplied him with some valu- 
able ro entertaining illustrations. 
Few readers of Southey have forgot- 
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ten the incident of the dog in Ro- 
deric. Moore requested the opinion 
of Byron as to the probability of this 
circumstance, and he was answered 
by the history of a dog which, after 
doting on the poet at ten, nearly de- 
voured him at twenty, in defiance of 
all attempts at conciliation. Perhaps 
the Homeric poems exhibit marks of 
— acquaintance with natural 
nistory in general, and dogs in par- 
ticular, which it would be difficult to 
equal in our native school of versi- 
fiers. One remarkable passage in the 
Odyssey may be specially noticed, 
where Ulysses, alarmed at the fury 
of the assault, sits down, at the same 
time dropping his stick from his hand. 
No scho arship could ever elagu up 
the difficulty of this action. But 
personal observation has come to our 
aid, and the agreeable travels of Mr. 
Mure in Greece enable us at once to 
explain the line. Dining one day at 
the house of General Gordon, then 
commander-in-chief in the Morea, 
the fierceness and number of the 
Greek dogs became the subject of 
conversation ; and one of the guests 
declared that he knew a very easy 
expedient for appeasing their fury. 
Ilis remedy, as related almost in the 
words of-Mr. Mure, is the follow- 
ing :— Having lost his way during a 
solitary journey he was obliged to 
seek a shelter for the night at a pas- 
toral settlement by the road -side. 
The sound of his approaching foot- 
steps was a signal to the watch-dogs 
who rushed upon him with extreme 
ferocity and clamour, and his position 
was rapidly assuming a_ perilous 
aspect, when an old shepherd suc- 
ceeded in pelting off the dogs, ob- 
serving, in reply to the traveller's 
complaint, that he ought to have 
stopped and sat down, until some 

rson whom the animals knew could 
1ave come to protect him. ‘The sin- 
zularity of this precaution induced 
1im to make further inquiries re- 
specting it, which effectually con- 
firmed the advice of the shepherd. 
Ile was assured that “if any person 
in such a predicament will simply 
seat himself on the ground, laying 
aside his weapons of defence, the 
dogs will also squat in a circle round 
him, and that as long as he remains 
quiet the dogs will follow his exam- 
ple ;” but the slightest attempt to 
rise or resume his journey will in- 
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evitably cause a renewal of the 
assault. 

Of the remaining divisions of Mr. 
Newell’s book, we have been most 
pleased by his little chapters on the 
Gossamer, the Ladybird, and the 
Chameleon. The gossamer was long 
considered to be the product of dew 
“ evaporated, or rather condensed by 
the sun’s heat into threads.” In this 
light it is described by our ts, 
from Spenser to Thomson, and pro- 
bably later. Modern science has now 
discovered its origin in the toil of a 
minute spider. Beckstein attributed 
the gossamer, that covers the surface 
of our fields in autumn, to a species 
of spider so minute as to be nearly 
imperceptible to the unassisted eye. 
Hir.Jescription is extremely interest- 
ing. 1, snot before the middle of 
October that the fine threads become 
easily visible, but they require the 
sun to shine upon them before the 
delicate texture can be seen. Dar- 
win has well described the appear- 
ance of these webs,— 


“So shoot the spider brood at breezy 
dawn, 

Their glittering net-work o’er the au- 
tumnal lawn ; 

From blade to blade connect with cordage 
fine, 

The unbending grass and ‘ live along 
the line.’”’ 


The tremulous movement of the 
gossamer, in the clear air of an au- 
tumnal noon, must frequently have 
attracted the attention of many 
readers. Mr. Newell quotes a letter 
to the celebrated Ray, in which the 
writer mentions his discovery of 
webs, not only entangled with the 
pinnacles of York Minster, but glit- 
tering far above them,— 


* When inclined to make their aerial 
excursions, the spider ascends some 
slight eminence, as the top of a wall or 
the branch of a tree, and turning itself 
with its head towards the wind, ejects 
with great force from the papille of 
its abdomen several threads, and, rising 
from its station, commits itself to the 
gale, and is thus carried far beyond the 
loftiest towers, and enjoys the pleasures 
of a clearer atmosphere.” 


Their descent is supposed to be 
effected by a contraction of the limbs 
and a dissolution of the fine cordage 
by which their ascent and progress 
were achieved. 


by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. 
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The mystery of the Ladybird has 
vanished with the charm of the Gos- 
samer. No future Grose will treat 
of it among the popular superstitions 
of England The Ladybird has even 
assumed an utilitarian character, and 
its services are said to be peculiarly 
acceptable to our hop - growers. 
Among Mr. Newell’s sketches of 
birds, we have been gratified with 
that of our favourite, the Rook, 
which seems to be receiving a better 
character from naturalists every year. 
It is at the same time the enemy and 
the friend of the farmer, but its good 
deeds preponderate. If the rook 
feeds upon the newly-sown corn, he 
devours also the grubs and worms. 
The question may be considered to 
be settled by a recent experiment 
upon some large farms in Devon- 
shire, where a general bounty upon 
the slaughter of rooks speedily ac- 
complished the ruin and extinction 
of the cawing people. But the result 
was any thing but satisfactory to the 
speculators. During three successive 
years the failure of crops was decisive, 
and an importation of rooks was at 
length resorted to as the only method 
of restoring the land to fertility. 
Hence, among agriculturists in gene- 
ral, when 

«* The rooky tribe attend, and perch’d at 

hand 
Watch the moist furrow with superior 
eye,” 


the spectacle awakens no feeling of 
displeasure. 

With the following sketch of one 
of the most curious and perplexing 
of the reptile family, we must bring 
our remarks to a conclusion :— 


‘“* The chameleon has been known from 
all antiquity, and has been long cele- 
brated for its supposed faculty of living 
upon air, and changing colour according 
to the bodies to which it approximates. 
This mistaken supposition has found its 
way in several instances into poetry,— 

* As the chameleon, who is known 

To have no colour of his own, 

But borrows from his neighbours’ hue 

His white or black, his yreen or blue, 

And struts as much in ready light 

Which credit gives him upon sight.’ 

Prior. 


‘ On that hope 
I build my happiness, I live upon it, 
Like the chameleon on its proper food, 
The unsubstantial air.’ 
Hvurois’ Sir Thomas More, Act ii. 
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“* Observation at the present day has 
done justice to these fables, of which this 
avimal is the object. The colours of the 
chameleon do, in fact, change with equal 
frequency and rapidity ; but it is by no 
means true that they are determined by 
those of surrounding objects. Their 
shades depend upon the volition of the 
animal, on the state of its feelings, on its 
good or bad health, and are besides su- 
bordinate to climate and to sex. It was 
observed by Pliny that no animal was so 
timid as the chameleon; and, in fact, 
having no means of defence, and being 
unable to secure its safety by flight, it 
must frequently experience internal fears 
and agitations more or less considerable. 
Its epidermis is transparent, its skin yel- 
low, and its blood of a very lively blue. 
violet colour. From this it results that 
when any passion or impression causes 
any blood to pass from the heart to the 
surface of the skin and to the extremities, 
the mixture of blue-violet and yellow 
produces more or less a number of differ- 
ent shades, Accordingly, in its natural 
state, when it is free and experiences no 
inquietudes, its colour is a fine green, 
with the exception of some parts which 
present a shade of reddish-brown or 
greyish-white. When in anger, its co- 
lour passes to a deep blue-green, to a 
yellow-green, and to a grey more or less 
blackish. If it is unwell, its colour be- 
comes yellowish-grey, or that sort of 
yellow which we see in dead leaves, 
Such is the colour of almost all the cha- 
meleons which are brought into cold 
countries, and all of which speedily die. 
In general, the colour of the chameleon 
is so much the more lively and variable 
as the weather is warmer, and as the sun 
shines with greater brilliancy. All these 
colours grow weaker during the night. 
Chameleons live on insects, and princi- 
pally on flies ; they seize them with viva- 
city by means of their long and gluey 
tongues, and bruise them between their 
paws. Like other reptiles, they can re- 
main for months without eating, which 
has given rise to the opinion that they 
live on air.” 


We end, as we began, with ex- 
pressing our regret at the very nar- 
row limits within which the author 
has judged it expedient to confine 
his view of the zoology of English 
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poets. Our readers will have under- 
stood that we approve what he has 
done, and only complain of what he 
has left out. Natural history has 
been the most neglected of all the 
varied elements of the poetical cha- 
racter. There is exaggeration in the 
saying of Warton, that every painter 
of rural scenery since Theocritus, 
with the single exception of Thom- 
son, had copied from the Greek pas- 
toral ; but every exaggeration implies 
a foundation of truth. The little 
essay written by Aikin and inscribed 
to Pennant, was one of the earliest 
efforts to display and recommend the 
advantages which poetry might de- 
rive from the judicious application of 
natural history. But we must dis- 
sent from Aikin’s assertion thg*i,.0 
poet before Thomson had-eought of 
studying the fields and woods. His 
own eulogy of the botanical know- 
ledge of Milton, taking that word in 
the wide sense of a searching observer 
of nature, refutes the restriction. 
The selection and arrangement of the 
plants in the bower of Eve, and the 
zoological sketches in the seventh 
book, supply unquestionable evidence 
of Milton’s careful inquiry. That 
he has left some errors to be cor- 
rected by modern naturalists, may be 
accounted for by the condition ef the 
science when he wrote. In particu- 
lar, we conceive his descriptions of 
birds, above all the lark and night- 
ingale, to be in every respect ad- 
mirable. The lark startling the night, 
has been justly thought to represent 
very vividly the burst of melody 
with which it welcomes the earliest 
streak of dawn upon the horizon ; 
while the watch-tower in the shies 
must recall to the eye of every one, 
who has walked in the fields, the lark’s 
peculiar elevation and tranquil sus- 
pension in the air, while prolonging 
some of its exquisite notes. We 
propose to return to this subject, so 
rich in facts and associations; and to 
look at the zoology of some of the 
Greck and Latin as well as of the 
English poets. 
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